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The British Section oj the Ravenna Cosmography 1 

By I. A. RICHMOND, Esq,, LL.D,, F.B.A. Vice President, and 
O. G. S. CRAWFORD, Esq,, F.H.A. 

[Rend 28th January 7] 

I. INTRODUCTION 

T HE compilation of the Ravenna Cosmography, as we have it, helongs to the late 
seventh century. It was done by a cleric of Ravenna, for one Odo, whom 
he describes as dearest brother 1 and 'friend', and the object of the work is to 
furnish a list ol the countries, towns, and rivers of the known world, compiled from 
Greek, Roman, and Gothic authors. The author, who nowhere states his name, 
observes that a list was chosen as the form for the work, for brevity's sake (i, 18), in 
preference to a map or ail itinerary; and its composition was governed by the Judaic 
version of the division of the world, as prescribed in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
in order to harmonize with contemporary Christian belief. The authorities cited 
are divided (i, 5) into sancti pat res and limits mundi philosophic in an attitude of 
humane tolerance expressed by the phrase, adiwante Christo cum mummim philoso - 
phorum. 

m The sources, real or alleged, form a remarkable group. The principal authority 
cited is Castorius, whose work covered all Asia, much of northern Africa, Italy, Spain, 
Burgundy, and Septimania. For the rest of Europe various sources are quoted. Dacia 
is derived from one Sardatius; Illyricum and Dalmatia from Maximus; Saxony, Albis, 
Pannoma, Valeria, Carneola, and Liburnia from Marcomir the Goth; Francia, Thurin¬ 
gia, and Gascony from Athanaric; Suebia and Francia Rhinensis from Anaridus; 
Brittany and Spanish Gascony from Eldebald. No author is given either for the British 
section or for Gactulia or for I ingitana. This inability to cite an author for every 
section might seem to imply that such authors as are mentioned are not invented, hut 
genuine; but the fact that they are otherwise wholly unknown has normally been 
taken to imply that the tendency to invent sources^ prevalent among late Roman 
writers, also influenced the author of this work. V ct, whether the authors are real or 
fictitious, it remains abundantly clear that the original source of the material, however 
transmitted, was a Roman itinerary. Granted this point, sources become of no more 
than algebraical significance in the principally geographical inquiry' here contemplated, 
and only to the student of history' do they become of deep anti significant interest 

' The origin of ihis work was u paper written by the pooled and submitted to Professor I for Williams, whose 
first-named writer upon the Ravenna list for Britain based valuable comments upon each name, often amounting to a 
upon personal study of the \ at i can codex in 1932. When wholly new contribution, have been embodied in a "third 
this paper was ready, communication with Mr. Crawford section. While this paper was in the press, J, Sduiete 1 * 
revealed that he possessed photographs of all three mam> study of sources in Sitzungsbertihtc d. Baser r Akad. d r 
ttcripts. Those of the Vatican and Biale manuscripts are Wusensck., it>42, Heft 6, has become available. It is inter- 
here reproduced, but new photographs nf the Paris man n- citing to End him in substantial agreement as to date 
script have been obtained from the Bibltothcque Rationale, and individuality of sources. I lls edition, in Itinerant 
Notes by both writers on individual names were then Rornana 7 / + has been seen through his personal kindness. 
VOL. SOIL 
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as a group. The whole collection forms a conscious testimony, all the more striking 
if a pure invention* to Ravenna as the home of three cultures* Roman, Gothic, and 
Greek, united bv force of circumstances. This new home became the birthplace ot 
a new’line of thought, which dignified pagan authors by the name philosophi and 
shaped their testimony to suit the new world of Christendom and the authority of the 
patres. Social institutions and artistic creations, such as the great Ravennate archi¬ 
tecture, have long been taken to imply this union. The Cosmography takes it as 
established, looking upon the cosmos which it is describing as the formal continuation 
of the Roman world, even as geographically defined, though freely admitting that 
racial movements had contributed new names or led to confusion here and there. 
This attitude is not to be dismissed as fanciful archaism, divorced from contemporary 
thought and facts, even if such criticism might indeed seem particularly invited by 
the inclusion of Roman Britain, then lost to the Empire heyond recall. For, whatever 
later events w ere to prove, it was not incorrect in the seventh century to assert that 
the framework of the Roman Empire, as described by pagan geographers and con¬ 
sidered to be ordained by the Scriptures, still remained a reality- in men s minds 
Englishmen have good reason to recall that it was this very line of thought, sponsored 
bv the Church, which had inspired Pope Gregory's mission to England in 597 . The 
body politic of the Western Empire might be dead, but its framework was recognized 
and put to real use: ‘out of the strong came forth sweetness . Churchmen believed 
with passionate sincerity that an organized Christendom might give new spiritual life 
to the old form by accepting its newer features. 1 hus, the Ravenna Cosmography, 
as reflecting this outlook, falls into place as a work in step with contemporary ideals, 
forming part of the seventh-century expression of the need for human brotherhood. 
On these grounds alone the work, commands attention and respect. 

A very different but no less useful side to the work is represented by its function as 
a list of place-names. In preserving over 300 of these, the British portion of the 
Cosmography far surpasses any other Roman source in the quantity which it contains. 
The An to nine Itinerary- and Ptolemy's geography furnish respectively 113 and 126 
place-names or names of rivers and islands. Etymologically, the record is of great 
interest, and much remains to be done in this field. The explanations here furnished 
are for the most part due to Professor Ifor Williams, whose qualifications require no 
introduction. The results remarkably confirm the principle laid down with charac¬ 
teristic vigour bv Samuel Johnson, in discussing the name Ainnit in Dunvegan. i he 
name is exhausted by what we see. We have no occasion to go to a distance for what 
we can pick up under our feet ... it turns out to be a mere physiological name, I he 
names are, in fact, mostly related to physical features, and this fact can be of real 
assistance in giving them their place on a map. 

The connexion of the Cosmography w ith itineraries can very easily be appreciated 
bv taking Parthey and Pinder’s edition of the work and comparing it with the Antonine 
Itinerary or with Mullers compendious 1 liner aria Rom ana. There are few groups of 
names mentioned by the Ravenna list in any part of Europe which do not correspond 
with the order of the Antonine itineraries, and fewer still that do not then occur in the 
Tabula Peutingeriana. The remainder also fall into well-marked geographical groups. 
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Some, as in Franc ia Rhinensis or Suebia, are derived from post-classical sources; 
others, in the Istrian peninsula, are due to immediate local knowledge of the district, 
which lay at the very doors of Ravenna. But the inference to be drawn from these 
facts by students of the British section is important; namely, that unless a given 
section can be shown to embody post-Roman material, it may be taken to rest upon 
Roman road-books in list or map form, resembling, in other words, either the Antonine 
Itinerary or the Peutinger Map (pi. l). 

Apart from the order of the names, the composition of the continental sections also 
retains specific traces of dependence upon itineraries. This derives from a difficulty 
inherent in compiling a list from road-books or maps. A list is to quote a name only 
once, while a road-book may repeat it many times as the starting-point or terminus 
of different routes. The Spanish section of the Cosmography reveals the difficulty 
which its composer felt by employing the formula, tuxia suprascriptam avitatem A, 
est chit as B. This device, which so clearly denotes a road-book or map as the 
original source, appears once in the British section, at Exeter (Isea Dmnnomorum). 
In Italy three famous trunk roads are actually mentioned by name. Tn many sections 
of the Cosmography, however, a break is marked only by the formula iterutn est chit as, 
or iterum sunt civitates ; while in Pannonia or Gaul, changes from route to route take 
place without any sign whatever. These unmarked changes may be due to the material 
having been gathered at second hand, or further distorted in transmission. For 
example, if a map was used—once more not necessarily at first hand — it may ha% p e been 
purposely elongated, as was the well-known Peutinger Map, and other types of 
distortion are possible. 

Turning now to the British list in particular, we may first note that it exhibits no 
trace of post-Roman influence. Indeed, the reference to the arrival of the Saxons in 
the preamble to the description emphasizes their establishment as iate-comers. As 
Professor Haverfield long ago stressed, the list contains features which are quite 
without significance when divorced from the Roman province. These are, firstly, the 
definition of cohniae by their official titles, and the distinction of cantonal capitals by 
their tribal suffixes; secondly, the honorific attributes of London and the legionary 
fortresses; thirdly, Roman administrative terms, such as statio and praesidium, or 
Roman compound names, such as Caesaromagus. One group of names which might 
seem distinct from the Roman province is a short miscellany appended to the main 
list and described as diversa loca, which seem to he connected with Scotland; it stands 
quite apart from the main section, which is derived from sources of unimpeachably 
Roman stamp. Later, however, we shall see that there are good reasons here too for 
thinking that this list also reflects a Roman arrangement. 

Another interesting point in the British list is its evident connexion with a Greek 
source. No fewer than twenty-five names from all parts of the list still retain a Greek 
inflexion or case-ending. While others arc so spelt, or mis-spelt, as to suggest that they 
were derived from an original written in Greek. 

In comparing the list with Roman material, correspondences to the Antonine 
Itinerary or to the British fragment of the Peutinger Map must form the starting- 
point. 
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i. The most striking of these are centred about London (see map VII): 


1 ITTN. VI, It. 

RAVENNA LIST (h) ITER V. 

RAVENNA LIST 

Ratos 

Ratecorion 

Londirtio 

Londiniunt Augusti 

Venoms 

Eltavori 

Coesaromago 

Cesaromago 

Etoceto 

Lectoceto 

Colonm 

Mitnulodulo colama 

Lactodaro 

ladadulmu 



Verolami 

Virokmiitm 



Londmium 

Londhttum Augusti 



2, The Channel 

ports {see map IV) are enumerated in the same way: 

(tf) ITER III. 

RAVENNA LIST 

PEUTINGER MAP 


Duhris 

Duhris 

Dubris 


DurovemO 

Duroavento Cantiacorum 

Duroavertts 


(b) ITER If. 

RAVENNA LIST 

PEUTINGER MAP 


Ritupis 

Rutupis 

RatUpis 


Durovertio 

DuToavemo Cantiacorum 



Duralevo 


Euroleva 


Dvrobrwis 

Durobrabis 

Roribis 



3 . The western road (se* map I) also appears: 

ITER XIV RAVENNA LIST 

Cunetione Cunetzione 

Aborts Punduobice (= Portu Abone) 

Vertta Siluntm Ventaslurum 

4, The North Wales coast road (see map V) also occurs: 

ITER XI RAVENNA LIST 

Segontio Seguntio 

Conovio Camtbio 

5 , The north road from York (jee map XII) is recognizable: 

ITTN. I & II. RAVENNA LIST 

Viftovut Lovatris linovia 

Cataractom Caturactoni Lavaris 

Eboracum Cactabac t onion 

Eburacum 

6 . The tail-end of Iter XV, Muridono-Isca Dumnortiorum , is introduced with the 
phrase iterum iuxta suprascriptam civitatem Scadomonim est ewitas qttae dicitur 
Moriduno ; this arrangement matches the corrupt but recognizable Iscadtdunotuorum 
and Riduma of the Peutinger Map (pi. 1 ). 


7 . The Itinerary or Peutinger Map are not the only documents to be cited. In the 
north, the order of the names connected by the Cosmography with Hadrian’s Wall 
{see map XIII) corresponds, as has long been noted, with that of the Notitia Dignita- 
turn and the Rudge Cup. 
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8 . Again, the Cumberland coast (see map X) yields, tn the names Cantiventt, 
lulioeenon, and Gabrocentia a doublet of the Gabrosentum, Tunnocelum >and Glannibanta 
of the Notitia. 

There are thus eight indubitable instances of correspondence between documents 
and the Cosmography. These reveal that there is an order about the British section 
of the Cosmography so well related to the road-system as strongly to confirm the 
view that this section is derived from an itinerary or road-map, as are those dealing 
with the other European sections. 

On applying this hypothesis to regions where the road-system is reasonably well 
known, further points in its support emerge. 

9 . Tn Cumbria, a land of insignificant hamlets and of forts with large extramural 
settlements, the sequence Valieris-Bereda-Lagubalium , Magma Gabaglanda -1 indo- 
lande corresponds to the forts connected by road with the linked centres of Braboni- 
acum, mentioned in another section as Ravonia, and Magna (see map XI). Indeed, it 
must be emphasized that only the assumption that the names were taken from a map 
will explain this order at all. 

10 . In the High Peak, the names Navione, Aqua Amemeze , Zerdotaiia, and Mautio 
explain themselves as the Roman forts corresponding to Brough-on-Noe, Buxton, 
Melandra, and Manchester, as connected by road (see map IX). 

n. Finally, the sequence Glebon colon ia, ArgistiUum, Veriis , Salims, Ctromum 
Dobunarum , Caleba Arbatium introduces another principle. A hranch road is inserted 
at the point where it diverges from the main route (see map III). The three names 
inserted between Glevum and Ciromum are otherwise unknown, but cannot be ex¬ 
plained as stages between those two places since there are no salt-springs or salt-pans 
thereabouts. The name Salinae enables us to fit them in as stations on the road from 
Gloucester to Droitwich, whose salt-springs were famous in antiquity {see below, 
pp. 7 , 17 , 44 - 5 ). 

These accumulated examples suffice to demonstrate beyond cavil that the British 
list is closely connected with the road-system, We are now in a position to apply the 
principle to names associated with recognizable centres. The first of these (map 1) is 
Venta Belgarum, where tn the names Bindogladia- Noviomagno-Ormo- Vent a Velgarom 
we may suggest that the route mentioned is the alternative road between I'indoghidia 
and Winchester, by way of the New Forest. It may similarly be postulated that Armis 
and Ardaoneon are points otherwise unknown on the road between Winchester and 
Chichester. It seems evident that the list then returns to Winchester again and, by 
way of Leucomago, makes for Cunetione y on the mad between Winchester and I enta 
Silurian, which it reaches by crossing the Bristol Channel at Port us Abonae. The 
three names between Venta Silurian and I sea must belong to a branch road, pre¬ 
sumably leading away from Venta and possibly the road back to Gloucester; while 
those between (Go)bamuum and Magna will represent the road which branches from 
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v^LE(t0N 
COLON LA 


ISCA 

AuGuSIA 


Abergavenny into Brycheiniog. This district, however, like Cumberland, is again a 
land where forts are the principal centres {map 11). The three names might thus be 
expected to fit Llanto {Bremia), Llanfair-ar-y-bryn {Alabttm), and Brecon {Cicutio), 


EM IA 


IviAONPfi 


C UT1 ° 


MLLE5 


and the formal connexion of the name Bremia with Afon Brefi at Llanio goes far to 
confirm the attribution. The list now returns to the south-east by way of the Marches, 
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Gloucester, and Cirencester. The equation Salinas — Droitwich, which suggested 
Ryknild Street, occurs at this point. 



Having thus disposed of the main West road and its ramifications in South Wales, 
the author proceeds to tackle the Sussex coast (map IV), previously reached at 
Noviomagno Reg[n)entium (Chichester), and to make for the Kentish ports, the whole 
group being clearly recognizable. The situation of the next group is less clear; the 



names Tamese-Rrinavis-Alauna should represent the Oxfordshire road linking 
Silchester with Ryknild Street (ree map III), and studded with little towns at 
Dorchester-on-Thames ( Tamese) and Ale h ester (A taima) and an intermediate trading- 
centre at Woodeaton, perhaps Brinavis. That being so. Landing which precedes 
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them, should fall between Silchester and the Thames. Wroxeter {Vtrocorunm Corno- 
viorum) then follows (map V), separated by a couple of names from the North Wales 



coast road. These two names are thus all that remain for Central Wales, whither a 
main road led from Wroxeter by Caer Flos to Caersws; and it is tempting to connect 
Lavobrinta with the former, Mediomanuni being particularly suited to Caersws, which 
is the centre of Montgomeryshire and the central pivot of the Welsh road-system. 



so 

=3 MILES 


The description of this comer of the province is then rounded off by linking Wroxeter 
with Chester, Mediolanum, in the centre of the Cheshire plain, being the nodal point, 
as in the Antonine Itinerary ( map VI). The order of the names would suggest that 
three roads were centred upon Mediolanum, the first leading by Sandonium to Chester 














































































THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE RAVENNA COSMOGRAPHY 9 

(Deva Victrix), the second by Veratinum to Lutudarum (near Matlock) and Little- 
chester (Derbentione), and the third by Salmis (Nantwich) to Caudate (Northwich). 
This arrangement brings an otherwise unintelligible ordering of the names into line 



with the main road-system of Cheshire. It also leads naturally to Ratae Coritanorum 
(Leicester) and the south-east Midlands, which form the next section (map VII) 
considered above (p. 4 ). Some names in association with London have also been 
noted. But in view of the tendency to cluster groups of names about an important 
road-centre (cf. Venta Betganim), it may be suggested that the names Curcinate and 
Duroviguto , following Colchester, really go with London and belong to Ermine Street 
(map VIII), going north to Castor, Durobrisin (- Durobrims ), and forking there for 
Venta lcenarum (Caistor-by-Norwich) and Ltndum colot}ia (Lincoln). 

The names of the Peak district have already been discussed. Next, the equation of 
Mautio with Manchester (Mamucio, Itinerary) and the correspondence of subsequent 
names with the Cumberland coastal forts of the Not it la Dignitatum offer some gui¬ 
dance in an otherwise dark section [map X), Mautio ( Mamucio) is followed by two 
Yorkshire place-names mentioned by Ptolemy, Olicana (here Alictma), llkley, con¬ 
nected with Manchester by a famous road, and Camulodunwn, Ribchester (Rreme- 
tennacum ), which is resen r cd for a later place, might then have been mentioned: for 
the two very similar names which follow, Caluvio and Galluvio, presumably cor¬ 
respond to Galacttm and Galarn (Ambleside) of Iter N. Galluvio is separated from 
Cantiventi, which is Glanoventa or Glannibanta^ by Medibogdo, which in turn can. hardly 
vol. wm. c 
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be other than Hard knot Castle, on the accepted interpretation of that Iter. The list 

then begins to run up the Cumberland coast, where a fixed 
point should be provided by Alauna, indubitably to be placed 
on the river Ellen, Accepting this, the five places specified 
after Glanoventa (Ravenglass) should correspond to the 
Cumberland coastal forts in geographical order; a lost site 
at the Ehen. Moresby, EUenborough, Beck foot, and Bow* 
ness. The next names take us inland to Okrka , perhaps 
Old Carlisle, Derventione, presumably Papcastle-on-Dcrwent, 
and {B)ramnia{cum), Kirkby There, We then return to 
Manchester, whence the section started, and arc connected 
with Bresnetenaci Veterawnm, which is Bremetemiacum, Ribchcster; while Pampocatia 
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and Lagentium will link Manchester with the east, Lagentium being equated with the 
Lagedum of Iter VIII, and Pampocalia, meaningless 
as it stands, being recognisable as an accidental 
fusion of the Itinerary names Canipodunum and 
Calearia. 

The next centre after Manchester is Brabanta* 
cum , already mentioned, and therefore not repeated, 
whence roads radiate to Brough, Carlisle, and 
Hadrian’s Wall ( map XI); and, as has been already 
observed, the order is here hardly explicable un¬ 
less the points were read from a road-map. There 
follows the road (map XII) from Hadrian’s Wall 
to York, and thence to the Humber {ree pp. iz, 

18), where we are again in close touch with the 
Itinerary 


miles 


Only one group of names now remains (map XII) south of Hadrian’s Wall, 
comprising Dixio, Lugunduno , Cogariges , and Corieiopocarium, Here the Notitia forts 


MILES 
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of Dicte and Cancongium seem to be represented and etymology seems to provide 
good reason for linking Concangtum with Cuncacettsler, the oldest name lor Chester-le- 
Street. Chester- 1 e-Street is the fort nearest Lanehester (Longovicium-Lincovigla), 



which the list has already mentioned; beyond which lies Corstopitum, the corrupt 
name of Corbridge, of which a more correct form may conceivably be represented by 
Corielopocarium , if the name of a sub-trihe is involved. We may compare Curia 



Otadinorum and Curia Textoverdorum in the same district, neither of which, however, 
appears to be the curia in question. 

The forts of Hadrian’s Wall itself present an old topographical crux (map XIII), 
Critics are agreed that the cosmography list coincides with the .V otitia and with known 
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Forts westwards along the Wall as Far as Aesica (Esica) t only omitting the minor fort of 
Pom Aelhs, at Newcastle. West of Aesica the next two forts, Magna and Combo- 
ghnna , have already been mentioned; but it is not clear at first sight whether the list 
continues to cite forts on the Wall. There are, however, three reasons for thinking that 
the names front Aesica to Maia are those of Wall-forts. In the first place Maia t as already 
noted, seems to lie in north-west Cumberland and to be identifiable as Bowness. 
Secondly, all the Cumberland forts except those on the Wall have already been men¬ 
tioned. Thirdly, the order of the names agrees, if Camboglanm (already mentioned) is 
included, with that of the names on the Rudge Cup, upon which, as shown elsewhere, 
the names are not only geographically connected, hut actually linked with a continuous 
castellated border, indicative of a specific chain of forts. As for the names in particular, 
Banna, from its close connexion with Birdoswald ( Camhoglotma) on the Rudge Cup, must 
be Bewcastle, while the remaining three names ought to represent the three large forts 
at the western end of the Wall, Castlesteads ( UxeUodunum) y Burgh-by-Sands (Abai- 
lava ), and Maia (Bowness): of the other two forts, Stanwix (Be train is) can be omitted, 
because its place in road-books is taken by Litguvalium (Carlisle): while Drumburgh 
was a subsidiary' fort resembling Newcastle (Pons Aeltus), which the list also omits. 
This solution involves, indeed, discarding some long-standing equations, such as 
that of Ellcnborough to ( xeUodunum or Papcastle to Aba I lava ; but the solution pro¬ 
posed above for the Cumberland coast has already provided these places with names 
of very particular reference, based upon the rivers which flow beneath their walls, 
while the current equations rested upon indecisive points. After Maia, the Cosmo¬ 
graphy appears to leave the Wall, for the next site is Fanum Cocidi, whose exact 
position is unknown, though a distribution-map of the dedications to Cocidius 

suggests that it lay in the Irthing valley {see p. 34 >* . 

It is now abundantly clear that, starting from comparisons with the Antoninc 
Itinerary, a good case can be made out for the connexion of the British section of the 
Cosmography with a road-book, probably in map form, so long as other evidence is 
available as a guide. The list is shown to be intimately connected with the road- 
system wherever it can be tested. Due weight must therefore be given to this con¬ 
sideration when identifications for names otherwise unknown are proposed, especially 
when those names occur within, districts known to have possessed a road-system. 
It is otherwise, however, with certain parts of the province. In the south-west, the 
territory' of the Dumnonii in Devonshire and Cornwall, ignorance of the Roman 
road-system may be recognized as the principal reason why It is possible only to pose 
the problem rather than to offer a solution, in the farthest west, something has been 
done to sketch out the road-system by showing that much Roman traffic went coast¬ 
wise and used short roads running up the valleys of Cornwall from the sea-ports to 
mining-settlements. Consonantly, at least one of the names west of the Tamar, 
Ekotrio, suggests a river as the basis, but Tamaris could, and perhaps should, be a 
river-crossing just as well as a port. The main course taken by the list remains 
completely obscure. It may only be suggested that l xelis, not very far from Isca 
Dttnmomorum, was in the basin of the Axe. There must, indeed, have been a road 
running towards the Axe valley and north Devon, always the most profitable part of 
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the county, where the Roman government thought it worth while to provide coastal 
signal-stations; and it may be suspected that the names near Exeter belong to this 
district. But no further step can be safely taken. Two names, Statio Tamar is and 
Static Devent kisteno, seem certainly to refer to an office {static) of the jiscus ; but it is 
idle to attempt to fix the position of the second until further field-work has more 
clearly defined the possibilities. 

Roman Scotland divides sharply into two zones, the Lowlands, mostly south of the 
Antonine Wall, and the Highlands beyond it. The mere quantity of names, seventy- 



two in number, is impressive. But it must lie borne in mind that only ten out of 
the nineteen forts on the Antonine Wall are mentioned and that it is impossible to 
determine whether the others are hidden in another part of the list, as arc some forts 
on Hadrian’s Wall, or whether smaller forts are omitted. In the land between the 
Walls, Praesidittm must certainly have been a Roman fort. But only in the sector 
Trimontium-Bremen*um does the list come into recognizable contact with the Roman 
fort-system {map XIV). Maromago, 'the great plain’, suggests that the list may be 
working down to Trimontimi from the plain of the Esk, for large plains are very’ rare 
in Scotland, while Coritiotar, a little earlier, may well be Curia Ota&narum, Again, 
the‘yew’ which is the first element in the name Eburocashtm, between Newstead and 
High Rochester, should attach the name to Cappuck, since the reference is to trees 
that did not flourish in the alternative position of Chew Green. The following three 
names, Brememum , Coccuveda , and A fauna, seem to refer to forts in the valleys of 
the Ain and the Coquet. Eiudensca^ however, sometimes equated with Habitancuni, 
ts almost certainly Inveresk, known to Bede as Urbs Giudi. On the other hand, some 
names have definitely non-Roman connotations. Local reve^ ‘lake-dwellers’, Car ban- 
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t{ar)i{t)um, ‘wagon-ford’, not only exhibit Celtic roots but refer to habits or objects 
definitely un-Roman in character. This might suggest that not only Roman forts or 
posts but also native places of importance occur in the List, without detracting from 
its official character, especially if the native places were tribal centres. Medionemeton, 
on or near the Antonine Wall, reads like such a spot with sacred associations. 

North of the Antonine Wall, similar features occur. Pinnatis, Poreo classis, Victoriae t 
are names of Roman significance, presumably applicable to forts. Names like / uessis, 
Demerosesa, and Cindocelhtrn recall rivers and coastal features. Liitnomago, 'broad 
plain’, must lie this side of the Grampians. Devorti and Memanturum seem definitely 
referable to Aberdeenshire. None of the names suggests, by affinity with Ptolemy or 
otherwise, that the List refers to any point north of the River Spey, the Tuessis ; and 
this agrees with the main direction of Roman trade. A systematic study of Scottish 
river-names may some day enable further identifications to be made. 

Then follow eight names, classified not as civitates or jlumina but as loco. Nowhere 
else in the Cosmography is there a class of this kind, the nearest approach being 
patriae , used for countries. The application seems to be to meeting-places, and the 
last four names, Taba, Manavi, Segloes, and Dannoni, have a clear connexion {map 
XV) with the ancient names 7 ay, Manau Gododin, Selgovae, and Dantnomu in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. On the strength of this, it has been suggested that the first 
name of all, Maponi, referred to the Clochmahemtatie, which was the site of a mega- 
lithic monument and the great traditional meeting-place of early medieval folk on the 
western March. Greek sources suggest that locus was the term applied by Rome to 
such tribal or religious meeting-places; and these Scottish examples may "well have 
been the places of lawful assembly recognized by Roman treaty or frontier regulation, 
perhaps in the third century, when the Lowlands were patrolled rather than garrisoned 
by Roman troops. 

' The river-names form a curious list, not free from ohscurity though the general trend 
is clear. The names begin in Hampshire, and work round to Wales, with the Traxuta 
(Test?), Axium (Axe), Mavia (Meavy), Santa (unidentified), Tomans (Tamar), 
Naurum (unidentified), Abona (Avon), I sea (Usk), 7 amion (1 at?), Avettlio (hwenny), 
Lettca (Loughor), luctius (Ystwyth), Then follow the Leugosetm, Coantia, Dorvantium, 
and Anava. The last two have in the past been identified as the Derbyshire inland 
rivers, Derwent and Noe; but it is unwise to conclude that here the list has exception¬ 
ally forsaken the coast, although, in the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible 
to be sure that no inland river is mentioned. Together with the Goantiu, they may 
equally w t c 11 represent the Cumbrian Kent and Derwent, and the Scottish Annan. 
If the next name, Bdora, is a corruption of Boderia , the list then seems to start again 
on the east coast; but the names which follow are obscure, until Durbis and Lemana 
are reached. Some notable river-names are missing, as, for example, the Thames 
{Tamesis), Severn (Sabrina), Mersey (Seleia), Eden (Ituna), and Yorkshire Ouse 
(Abus); and the reason for their omission is not apparent, unless the source was a list 
of Lesser rivers, a list of main rivers having been omitted. On the other hand, the 
apparent omission of the coasts of north Devon, north Wales, and western Scotland 
suggests a map distorted somewhat violently, like the Reutinger Tablet. It will be 
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noted that, according to Roman convention, the coasts in such maps are alt north¬ 
ward and the British coasts may have been squeezed against the top of the space 
available. 



Much more unexpected than the river-list is the list of the Western Isles. Very few 
of these are now to be identified, as reference to the individual names will demon¬ 
strate. But twenty-seven are mentioned, in two groups, the first clearly the Hebrides, 
the second probably Irish; and their very appearance, unmatched in any other source, 
is 3 remarkable testimony to the thoroughness oi knowledge about the lands beyond 
the frontiers which the Roman fleet had gained. Four other islands, among which 
banet {Taniatide) and \\ ight (l eel is) are certainly to be recognized, occur in a list 
ol Oceanic isles, divorced from the British List at large. 
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II. TEXT 

Dc insula quae dicitur Britan(n)ia in oceano 

In oceano veto occidental! est insula quae dicitur Britan(n)ia } ubi olim gens Saxonum, veniens 
ab antiqua Saxonia cum print] pe sun nomine Arise his, modo habitare videtut. Guam vis msulam, 
ut diximus, quid am Greco rum philosophi quasi '{hejmicoemin* appellavenuit. Nam nos tam 
magnam iiisulam neque in suprascripto mart niagno, neque in pradato oceano dilatissimo, nt?que 
in quo praediximus sinu oceani legend a nr nullo modo repperi inns. In qua Britan(n)ra plurimas 
fuisse civitates et castra legimus, ex quibus aliquant as designate volumus. Id est: 

P omitj title; V had liiitaniu in margin, occidettiair, V. elottgens, B i olitn gens, P. Anselm, V. in ea habitare, P. 
phylosopbi, P. msrosmi, i miens mi, miittismin, myitatnin, in margin- B. ulln, B. legimus til'itatrs et eastra, P. 
mngita insula^ F. sina* V t P. 

THE WEST COUNTRY, TO EXETER, l~l6 

(rianti, Eltabo. E Iconic. Nemeto[s]tatio. Tamaris. Purocoro navis. Pilais. Vemilis. Arduara- 
venatone. Devionisso. Statio Deventiasteno. Duriarno. Uxelis. Vertevia. Melamoni. Scadum 
Namoram, 

GiffinocttabOp V r P< Ncnteiotado* P. Piimcononainsp B „ Vcmnlis, P. Ardui* Rrtvcnatone, B. Siario deventiastene, 
P\ SiadiEKlcvcnd^ttnOp V\ tjtatm iievtiubs[enii + B. Melamoni, P* Statlumn P V ; ScadamnamGrump B> 

EXETER TO THE NORTH-EAST, 17-22 

Termonin. Mestevia. Milidunum. Apaunaris, Masona, Aloverguun. 

Apasnaris, B. 

EXETER TO WINCHESTER. 23-4 1 

Iterum iuxta suprascriptam eivitatem Scadoniorum est civitas quae dicitur Mgriduno. Alauna 
silva. Omirctedertis. Lindinis. Carina. Dolocindo, Ckvinio. Morionio. Bolvelaunio. AI aim a. 
Coloneas. Aranus. Anicetis. Mclezo. Ibernio. Bindogladia. Xoviomagno. Ornia. Venta 
velgarom. 

SciiJonirutmwnm, B, Can $1, P. Clavinia, B. Alaiina. It. Arnmii. F; A rani is, B. Mrirzo, P. Itlindagiadia, B. 

WINCHESTER TO CHICHESTER. 42-4 
Arm is. Ardaoneon. Navimago reg[n]entium. 

Navimaga regen tium, V. 

WINCHESTER TO CAERWENT. 45-8 

Leucomago. Cunetzione. Punctuobice. Veotaspjlunun, 

Lcucumagno, B\ Lcucunugna, V, 

SOUTH WALES AND CAERLEON. 49-52 
lupania, [Nejmetambala. Albinumtio, Isca Augusta, 
lupavia, B- Isca angusta. B. 

FROM CAERLEON TO KENCHESTER AND GLOUCESTER. 53-62 

[Gojbarmio. Bremia. A la bum, Cicutio, Magnis. Rranogenium. .Epoeessa, [Ypocessa.] 
Macatonion. Glebon Colon ia, 

HjmnEUj P, B> Mranop Gcnium, codd. Glebon. Catania, W P. 

FROM GLOUCESTER TO SALIMAE, CIRENCESTER AND SILCHESTER, 63-7 
Argistillum. Vertis. Salinis, Cirontum Dobunorum. Caleba Arbatium. 

Cironium. Doftttnneum, V, P . Caleba, Arbatium, V , P. 

VOL. XCI1L D 
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THE SOUTH-EAST LITORAL. 68-74 

Andcrdionuba. Mutuantonis. Lemanis. Dubris. Duroavemo Cantiacorum. Rut apis. 
Durobrabis. 

Mamiutouis, B ; Mimtuflmanis 1 V, Duroavemo. Camiaconim, V t P. 

THE MIDLANDS. 75-8 

Land ini. Tamest*. Bri navis. Aktuna. 

WROXETER AND WALES. 79-83 

Utrioonion Comouiorum. Lauobmita. Mediomano. Seguntio. Canubio. 

LFtricpnidtL C\>mmns>mtn t V; Utriconmn* Cornonimrum, p n Se^uiKio + B* 

CHESHIRE AND SOUTH DERBYSHIRE. 84-91 

Mcdiokino. Sandonio. Dt*va uictrix. Veratino. Lutudaron. Derbentkme. Salinis. Condate. 

Medio tana. V. Sandonio. V, P; Handonie. B. uictris, codd. Dcrbcndone. B. 

LEICESTER TO THE NORTH-WEST AND TO LONDON, 92-7 

Rat econo n. EbailorL Lectoceto, laciodulma, Virolanium. I.ondinium AugustL 
Raiciorion. R. Eltavori, V, ft. Lccio. Cei», f. Lomlinium. Augusti, P, 

LONDON TO COLCHESTER. 98-9 
Cesaromago. Manulodulo colon ia. 

Ccsoromjgo, V, P. Manulodulo. Colonia, p. 

TO CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH AND LINCOLN. IOO-5 

Durcinatc. Duroviguto. Durobrisin. Ventacenomum. Lindtim coIonia. Bannovalum. 

Limdum eckmia, li, Rannmaltiim. P. 

THE HIGH PEAK DISTRICT. 106-9 

Navione. Aquis Amcmeze. [2c]rdotalia. Mautio. 

Arncnust, V, P\ Amcmcya, ii\ Mantio, P, li, 

MANCHESTER TO I LILLE Y AND CUMBERLAND. 110-23 

Alicuna. Camulodono. Caluuio. Gailuuio. Mcdibogdo, Cantivcnti. lulioccnon. Gabrocentio. 
Alauiia. Brihra. Maio. 0Ieric3. Derventione. [B]ravonia[coJ, 

At anna, V, P, Column, II. Mcdcbogdo, 11 . Cantaventi, K, B. 

MANCHESTER TO RIB CHES TPft AND THE WEST RIDING. 1 24-6 
Brcsnctenaci Veteranorum, Pampocalia, Lagentium. 

Brcsriftdmci. Ycicranunim, F, Laguentiuni. V. 

THE EDEN VALLEY, AND THREE FORTS OF HADRIAN’S WALL. 127-32 
Valteris, Rereda. Lagubalium. Magnis. Cabagkmda. Vindolandt*. 

Lsguhalumi, V, P. 

THE NORTH ROAD, FROM COUNTY DURHAM TO YORK. [33-7 

Lincouigla. Yinouia. Lauaris. Cactabaetonion. Ebaracum. 

Yiuonia, li. 

THE EAST RIDING. 138-9 
Decuaria. Dcuouicia. 

Dtuouiria, V; Denouicia, B. 
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TOWARDS THE EAST END OF HADRIAN’S WALL. 140-2 
Dixiolugunduno. Cogangcs. Corielopocarium. 

Diwlugimduno, I"; Dinolugundim, P, (.{gauges, I', Corie. Ijopoearium, P, 

Hadrian’s wall, eastern half. 143-50 
Iterum sunt eivitatcs in ipsa Bdtan{n)m quae recto trainite da una parte in aliam, id cst, de oceano 
in oceanum existunt, ac dividunt in term port i one ipsam Britan[n]iam. 

Id est: — 

Scrduno. Condecor, Vmdouala. Onno. Celunno. Brocoliti, Vciurdon. Esiea. 

alia, V, P. in octant), f, P. ct si stunt, iaci, V \ cl udtuntmd, P‘, existunt. hei, B. tcreia. V, P. porckme, P, 
Scrdcdtmo, B. Cdunuio, I'; Cdiunno, A. \ 'elurticarum, B ; Ycliirtion, P, 

Hadrian’s wall, west-end, and a Cumberland site, 151-5 
Banna. Uxelludamo. Avalava. Maia. Fanocoddi. 

UxcluJiuiD, P. Avalana, V+ FimuLodi, /*; Faiiococidi + l , 1L 
THE LOWLANDS, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST TO NEWSTEAD. 156-83 

Brocara. Croudngo. Stodoion. Smetriadum. Clindum. Carbandum. Tadoriton, Maporitoij, 
Alitacenon. Loxa. Locatreve. Cambroianna. Smetri. Uxela. Lucotion. Corda, Caroillossesa. 
Presidium. Brigomono. Abisson. Ebio. Coritiotar. Cdovion, hucodori. Maromago. Duabsissis. 
Venutio. Trimuntium. 

Siodoyon, B. AUthaccoon, V r ££. Luo?cion p V. P , B. Triiflinitium,. I 

FROM NEWSTEAD ACROSS THE CHEVIOT. 184-90 

Eburocashim, Bremenium. Coccuveda, Alautia. Olcadavis. Eiudcnsca. Rumabo. 

Tnmiiiitium, V. Cvcunudu, /*: Coccimedet, B . Oldcbvis, P\ Oleclavis, B , Evidences, li. 

THE ANTONJNE WALL. I91-200 

Iterum sunt civitates in ipsa Britan(n)ia recto tramitc una alteri eonnexac, ubi et ipsa Britan(n)i.i, 
plus angustissima de oceano in occanum cssc dinoscitur. Id est: — 

Velunia. Yolitanio. Pexa. Bcgcssc. Colantea. Mcdkmemeton. Subdob jadon, Litana, Cibra. 
Credigone. 

retro, ft conexa, ft uni alteri, IP, una altcrius, V. in oceano, r add, 

NORTH OF THE ANTON INE WALL. 201-27 

Iterum est civitas quae didtur: Lano. Maul ion. Demerosesa. Cmdocellum. Cerraa. Veromo. 
Matovion. Ugrulentum. Ravatoniuxn. I her ran. Pinnatis. Tuessis. I.odone. Litinomago. 
Devoni. Memanturum. Decha. Rograndium. Ugueste. Leviodanum. Poreoclassis. Lcviuxava. 
Cermium. Victorie. Marcotaxon. Tagea. Voran. 

Iano. P\ Lirin, tf. Manliun, It. Pumaiis, B. Ranattnuuin, P, Liutmomago, B. Lcvtudanium, BjCcviojamt, B. 

VARIOUS PLACES. 228-35 

Sunt autem in ipsa Britan[n]ia di versa loca, ex quibus aliquant;! 110m inarc volumus, Id cst: 
Maponi. Mixa. Panovius. Ylinox. Taba. Manavi. Scgloes. Dannoni. 

nltqmuiLi5 t P. Mi&O, tmittit P m Panoniirs, F. \lanani + IL Dannoni, P, 

RIVERS IN DEVONSHIRE AND SOMERSETSHIRE. 236-42 

Curnint autem per ipsam Britan[n]iam plurima flumina, ex quibus ali quanta nominate volumus. 
Id est: — 

Traxula, Axium. Mavia. Sarna. T a mans, Xaurum. Abona. 

Sana, P. Naurarutn, ft. 
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RIVERS IN WALES. 243-8 

Isca. Tamion. Aventio. I^uca. luctius. Lcugoscna. 

Taiuron, V; Tamson, B. 

RIVERS IN CUMBRIA. 249-51 
Coant ia. Dorvantmm. Anava. 

Coanda, 1J. Anava, omitiit /', 

EAST COAST RIVERS* 252-64 

Bdora. Novitia. Adroit. Certianassa. Intraum. Antrum. Tinea. Liar. Lenda. Vividin. Durolavi. 
Abuna. Cdguveusuron. 

Ccrtisn 3 s£a, I’. ft. Bdora- Intraum, omit tit P. 

SOUTH COAST RIVERS. 265-7 1 

Durbis, Lemana. Novia. Rasrtomtssa. Senna. Cunia. Vdox. 

Raxtumcssa senna, P, V, B, 

Kinitur autcm ipsa Britan(n)ia. A facie orient is habet insulam Thile, ultra insulas Dorcadas; a fade 
occidenlis, ex parte provinciac, Gal i iam ct promunturium pyrene) ; a fade septemtrionali 
insubm Scotiam; a facie meridian* Germanism antiquum. 

autcm, omittii B. ct ct insu];iin DotguLis. B. provtudam Gallicam, B, prpmuturivm, V. P. punurei, [', B. 
srpturmrioniilis, B. insula Scotia, l\ P. Gcrnumiii anticjUa. I', P. 

IRELAND 

lterum ineodem oceanooccidental post ipsatn magnam Britan(n)iam, simulqucctampHus longius 
ut diximus quam omnes insulae, aitra magna, finita parte scptcmtrionali, magis ex ipsa occidental t 
cst insula maxima quae didtur 1 hernia; quae, ut dictum est, el Scotia appellator. Cuius post 
terga. ut iam praemisimus, nullo modo apud homines terra inventtur. 
allra finita magru, B. 

IRISH RIVERS. 272-4 

Per quam Scotiam transcunt plurima fimnina. Inter cetera quae dicuntur. Id cst: et 
Sodisinam. Cled. Terdec. 

WESTERN ISLES, I. 275-89 

lterum in ipso oceano occidental ponuntur diver sac insulae. Ex quibus aliquant as nominarc 
volumus. Id est: 

Corsula. Mona. Regains. Mi nerve. Cunis. Manna. Bods. Vinion. Saponis. Susura. Btrila. 
Elaviana. Sobrica. Seeds. Linnonsa. 

in, <mittent V, P. occeano, V. Riiila. B. Ekviani, P , Linonsa, \'. B* 

WESTERN ISLES, II. 29O-3OI 

Item ad aliam partem dicitur insula Magancia, Anas. Cana. Atina. Elete, Daraeda. Esse. 
Grandena, Maiona. Longis. Eirimon, Exosades, ubi et gemmae nascuntur. 

M apian tij, V. Daraeda, P, Gmdena. P. Erinion. B. 

ORKNEYS. 302 

Legimus vero in ipso oceano, iam expieta parte occidental^ tanquam ad partem regredientes 
meridian am sunt numcro insulae triginta tres, quae ct Dorcades appcllantur. Quae quamvis 
non existant omnes excultae, attamcn nomina illarum volueramus, Christo nobis luvante, 
designate. Sed quia pcecatis emergentibus suetc a diver sis gentihus ipsa dominatin' patria, et ut 
barbarus mos est variis vocationibus easdem insulas appellant. 

Legimus ut. P. xx’dii, B. value ramus, P. 
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THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE RAVENNA COSMOGRAPHY 
There may be added an extract from V t 30. 303-306 

Iterum sunt in ipso Oceano (insulae) quae dtcuatur, Vcetis. Malaca. Insenos. 1 aid a tide. 

Xeotis* V. Tama lid c, P . 

The following passages, germane to the work as a whole, also apply to the British 
section: 

I. 1. Sub Dei qut militant imperio, eius legem observare in(h)mnt et beatae atque infinitae 
gloriae perfrui bono decider ant, si sine dulo mentis et absque hypocrisi caritatem pToximis suis 
impendunt, ut ab ipso, qui caelorum possidet seepira et terrarum continet regna, frequent ius 
ammonentur, et gratis dare omnibus petentibus, sieut accept runt ah ipso deo et Salvatore nostro, 
vehementius praestantur. 

Guam ob rem, o mi fra ter carissime, postquam divina aspirationc praeditus me compel leres 
ut ego per pu 111 dines subtilius tibi indimn mundum, recordate debts quud ait in sanctis srriptiiris 
Dominus dicens 'ubi eras quando punebam fundament;! terrae : Indica mihi, si babes i nielli* 
gentiam. Quis posuit mensuras eius, si nnsti, vel quis tetendit super earn Knearn?’ Et alibi, 
‘aititudinern caeli ct ktitudinem terrae et profundum abvssi quis mensus est:’ Sed tantum cum 
propheta el am emus, ‘Quam magrulicata sunt opera tua, Domine! Omnia in sapient i a feeisti.’ 
Nam quod apud humanum sens urn possible est, muliorum philosophorum relegi libros Christo 
iuvante in quantum valeo. Aio tibi, licet in Indiagenitus non sim neque alitus in Scotia, ncque 
peramhulaveriin Mauretanian; simti! nec perserutatus sim Bcythiam aut per quadragincs ;imhu- 
lavcrim mundi; attamen intellectuali doctrina imbui totum mundum diversarumque gentium 
habitationes, sieut in corum lihris sub multorum imperatorum tempo rib us mundus iste desenptus 
cst, sic enim ait quidam philosophorum, ‘Romani tarn per sapient iam plurimos amplectentes 
uua in muneribus obleciantcs scu arniis dcbcllantes totum mundum si hi subditum multia fecerunt 
temporibus’. Quod et testatur mihi sanctum Cbristi dd nostri evangelium, dicens ‘exiit edictum 
ab Augusto Caesare ut deseriberetur uni versus or bis’, Sed et doetrina sanctorum apostolorum 
per totum divulgata est mundum, queniadmoduin scriptum eat, Tn omnem t err am exivit sonus 
eorum, et in finis orbis terrae verba corum'. Nam, ut praelibatum est, Christo nos iuvante diversa 
subtilius ad narrandum tune iussiom parebo, ni fallor, nisi variae gentes sua prac nimia auperbia 
concupiscentes abenas aut meliores patrias, aut iortassc ab alus nationibus graviter afflict a<_, 
a propriis cespitibus transmetatae sunt, et, ut barbanis mos est, forsitan ut olim nominatae sunt 
patriae civitates vel flumina nuper aliter appellentur. 

J. Potuissemus ctenim Christo nobis iuvante subtilius dicere totius mundi portus ct 
promuntoria atque inter ipsas urbes miliaria, vel quomodn cunctae patriae aut qualiter ponuntur 
mirifice depingendo designate. Sed ideo, tanquam lectione nostra eusntographiae exaetionem 
facientes, o mites designationcs vel quae plura fuerunt polylogiam lugientcs taciturnitati cq [ti¬ 
me ndavimiis. 


I SI. COMMENTARY UPON INDIVIDUAL NAMES 

Abbreviations : ERN - E. I-kvull, English Rkef-namt (1928); Watson = W. J. Watson, 
Thr History of the Critic Phuc-names of Scotland (1916b 


ABISSON 175. This place is in the Lowlands, somewhere 
between coed a and miMOMiwi, 

The Gffctk tcmiinat^jn he noted ^ pointing 

to the existence of a Greek Archetype, 

Derivation: ab- f ef abob, PtoL Gtogr, ii s % 6* and 
stacntjM ABAlp Adamian, f 5- Columb* i. ji. 

this suffix a common one in Gaulish; cf. 
ODMNlSBtfS, HPOISStJMp NAYISStTip VFCTIfiTx IAV ] 
Meaning; The rout mcans'riwr'itlit lamination 
seems to have the sense of 'place where*. 


A BON A 242. The Bristol Avon. 

Derivation: BritishflAow* W, fifw* O.Co. t Co, iwon f 
Bret* nvm J O.Ir. ahufin, fr. tihhu?m r see ER A . 23, 
Meaning: 1 Rivef T . The name is very common and is re¬ 
presented by the numerous rivers in Britain called Avon, 

APRON 254- Name of a river in northern Britain, 
between Forth and 'Pyne. Very possihSy the river 
known* together tvith its district, as aekON in the 
Gododdin poeiTts. 
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The Greek termination should be noted as pointing 
to a Greek archetype 

Derivation: [Celtic udr- and agr- gave W. atr-\ so 
cf* Aeron, a northern river and district mentioned in the 
Gododdin poems. There h also a river Aeron in 
Cardiganshire. JAY,] It is not Connected with the 
Adder streams of Berwickshire, see Watson, 467, 
Meaning: If Agftm, 'Slaughterer 1 . For such an atti¬ 
tude towards rivers of. the northern ballad {Oxford Book 
of English IVrjr, no, 593), cited by Watson, 3 42.1 

Bays Tweed to Till — 

'What gars ye rin sac still; 1 
Ways Till to Tweed— 

+ Though ye run with speed 
And 1 rin slaw. 

For ae man that ye draon 
I droon twa/ 

ALA BUM 55. Name of a place in W ah*, probably on the 
western branch-road frmn [£;o]n annuls; 53, and, if so* 
the fort at i.lanfais-ar-v-hkyNh 

Derivation: [Alabum, presumably a Latinised form 
of British tihdkirt, a neuter. Two Welsh words may 3>c 
derived from such a form, (1) akif t 'herd, cattle, wealth 1 : 
(a) nlufm, in the context <dufon dzeyfron, the ti. of the 
breast, probably the breast-bone, cf. cluyd dutyfran 
(Cnm. that dmvrvfl — pectus), lr. cliaih, used of 
wickerwork, hurdle, flank of animal or man: so cf r names 
like Clwyd. A possible root is the *akbh r *<dahh „ seen la 
Gk. "ridge, hill, crest* cockscomb'. This last is 

most promising; in the form ulbh it may explain Alps, 
etc. If alavum he read, note that W, aUm meant 
1 water-lily\ not "harmony" or 'strain’, as in nineteenth- 
century Welsh, owing to lexicographer's mistake. I.W.] 
Meaning uncertain. The root meaning hill would suit 
well if tite identification with hhmftir-ar-y-hiyn were 
accepted. 

ALAUNA 34, 33, 78, 118, 187, 

24. 32+ Ptolemy's Alenina {Umgr. ii + 3, 4), 

78. Perhaps Alchtster, near Bicester (see ishi navi*), 
though old forms of the English name seem tacking, 
Camden's suggestion, Euldchesttr, Lacks proof, 

[ 18. Maryport-on-FJS e n. 

187. The river Ain, Northumberland: Ptolcmv’s 
river Afoumi ( Ge&gr. ii, 3, 5 ). 

Derivation: cf. W. !un r a river- and personal name: 
O. Celtic, Atuh'tinj, name of river and deity; Afuunt\ n 
Tribal name: Almtna, a place-name; Atmmw r, Ahmtae, 
local gods. It Is, however, uncertain whether the word 
should he regarded as ahm-no or at-auno, and the 
question must be left open. 

Meaning: The word is an epithet applied equallv to 
rivers and gods or men. An adjective is indicated, but 
the particular sense is uncertain, for the epithet ms 
applied to the gods may be topographical. 

ALB 1 NUMNO 51 + A place linked with venta gslukuai 
(C aerwent), probably on the mad running north-cast 
to Gloucester. 


Derivation: cf. albi.n.num, albiniacus, perhaps for 

ALBtONNUM. 

Meaning uncertain* 

ALICUNA 110. A variant for Olikmu (Ptol. Grogr. ii K 
3, lb): cited after Manchester and presumed to be 
IJkiey. 

Derivation: Jikw.aH, EP\\ 250, s.v. Ukley, observes 
that the "identification of Otikana with Ilk Icy is very 
doubtful, and it is difficult to explain O.E. //iV/tc-, 
IBk- from Olikana 1 . This is based upon W. H. Stcven- 
aon t EUR. xxvii, 17, note 115. [But it should be remarked 
that the existence of the name* Oiurk r, Qluim show 
that Olikana is a possible form; and a derivative of \V. af 
rock, lr. ail (gen. aIo T later ailcch), suggesting alic^on-a, 
mocks hillv would suit Ilkky very well; cf. UL Lan . 
li, jW in the old Welsh boundaries, guessed to be 
'waste Sand', "moor" (h- la often fictitious in the old 
orthography) and Pa 1 yr hrhg near Capel Curig (where 
hrlig * willows’ due* not suit) and place-names like 
Fcnnul, Merionethshire (If not for p*n-iaf)^ I.W.] 

Meaning: ‘Rocky hi Si 1 , with reference to the sur¬ 
roundings, 

ALITACENON 164. In southern Scotland, not far from 
Chrfafljitorigon* 

Note the Greek termination, as pointing to a Greek 
archetype. 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

ALOVHRGIUM 22. Somewhere north of Exeter. 

Derivation: [alo-, see ai.icuka; bergisBH t cf.BERCitJM* 
heap, hill, mountain \ W, htra, Germ. herg k J. W.] 

Meaning: * Boeky Mourn"* 

ANAS 291. One of the Western Isles; efi, j\ T ts ank, Book 
of Leinster, ifea f 42, 10, Watson, 99* The names 

of the Western Isles were *0 thoroughly changed by 
Norse settler* that the older names have almost com¬ 
pletely disappeared. It is tin possible to identify' even 
some of the names of islands mentioned by Ad am nan 
in his ‘Life of St. ColumhaA 

Derivation: Gregory of Tour*, De virt r S, lui ii t 8 t 
records a word max: ‘patenam ct urnum, qui anas 
didluri: cf. Ir. d*t w 

Meaning uncertain* 

ANAYA 251. A river In northern Britain, following the 
DORVA.XTtVM, identified with the Derwent Cumberland; 
probahty the axnan, Dumfriesshire. 

Derivation: cf. £nmONBs anavion(enses), GIL* xi, 
5213: Watson, 35, observes that anann would be the 
genitive of AS\t\ cognate w ith W. wine, 1 riches, w caJih", 
or Gael. Arm, the counterparts of anaya. akii was also 
the Odr, goddess of prosperity. He notes that the 
’.d^paxjLwiniQc of Ptol. Gcogr. a e „ 3, i is not the Anaan ± 
as Holder 3tigge*ted + nor is it Muller's AberHtfm. 

Meaning: “'Die rich river*. 
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A N DE REL I ONUB A 68. This name, equated by Holder 
with AXDERIDA, is probably a conflation of two words 
(ANOimx»AH-NUBA). It wilf bo observed that a trans¬ 
literation from Greek would explain the £, as a mis¬ 
reading af A for A 

l H ANDEEUtM.; ANOHtilLIO is for ANDEHUJ 0 , tf. ANDERI- 
DttS, Xvi_ Dipt. Oct, xxviii, zo; but Ara>[E]Ri[D]A, tile- 
stamp. EE. ix, jzSj: the Roman Saxon-Short fort at 
Fevensey, Sussex, anciently j^xdredesceastfh p A SC. 

Derivation: cf. ANDOliDUM, Ptol. Gtogr. ii b 7, it, 
ANnoiiTt'V!. Taft- Petite anueretian^ Sot. Dipt. Oct. 
™ t 100, sti p 17, xlii, zz, 23. anderg t CIL * ii, 259s. 

untie -p O.Bret. m-, intensive suffix. 

redo -, for nfo-, G.W. rit T \\\ rhyd w "ford r ; cf. Jackson„ 
JRS, xxxvm* 54. 

Meaning: 'The great ford 1 or "fords 1 , the reference 
being to Pevensey Haven* 

2. nck.% : As Holder observes* s.v* si ba, Ptol. Gtogr. 
ii„ 3, 4, places hereabouts NOVfJS foetus or™vw$ Ai/ttjv* 
IF the cosmography version came from a Greek source, 
wc may have nuba for ndYa, nova, ot no via; while the 
KOYlil/q.V.* follow's the LfiMANA or Lympne in the list nf 
rivers. It may be suggested that this place w as on the 
river in question, the ouse at Ncwhaven, 

AN 1 CETIS 35, Not far from jrehmo (Iwcmc), next to 
MiiJ./O, some where in the Stour basin. 

Derivation: Since Celtic parallels are to seek, the 
word mav be just possibly 3 back-form from the Roman 
personal name Ankrtus, and refer to an estate 

Meaning: The estate of Anicctus. We may compare 
with vil la Falstlni of the Antoninc Itinerary (PFfsr* 
474, 5). A famous Aniectus was the Ncronian freedman 
(Tac" Ann. xiv, 3), who might well have acquired British 
estates, 

ANTRUM 257. A river-name near the Tyne, Northum¬ 
berland. 

Derivation: cf. ANTRA, a tributary of the AlSNE; 
[Holder gives also Antros, an island; Antrum* an island; 
and Antntm, a township. It may be Car antrum, ‘cave 1 ; 
cf. Tig guocobatiCp Nottingham. I.W.] Shat in view of 
the authenticity of the form as a river-name this seems 
doubtful. 

APAUNAR 1 S 20. Somewhere north-cast of Exeter. 

Perhaps for abaunarl% cL AUNACUM, aunepo, 
At: VENUS, aunillus, and auniuS. 

Meaning uncertain. 

A RAN U ft In south-west England, presumably in 

Dorsetshire. 

Derivation: [cCarandis, Ptol. Gwgr* it T 5,5-- ahanm 
It m Ant. 42^, 3 and a RANI a Rav. 306, 13 : or ARANnuMCl. 
CIL. xii T 4145, The mountain ARAN or arran t diminu¬ 
tive ar t nnig J n AIerionethshi re, niay be the same. I.WJ 

A RD AON EON 43* Between vent a helgarum [Win¬ 
chester) and NOVIIJMACUS RECENT 1 UM (Chichester). 

Mote the Greek Termination, as pointing to a Greek 
archetype* 


2 3 

Derivation: ard- f cf. areuenna. arpvaCUS; ASOO- 
BRIGA. Mela iii, i, 13: lr. ard, Lat* trrdum, high", 
W. &rdd r "height" 4 as in Peitn-nrdd T or Arddtm, a 
woman's name, arddim-ol f 'sublime", "line*, tirdtiurm, 
‘honour 1 * * revere 1 „ urdduwant, "honour", 

-{itmam 7 probably corrupt for omnium, cf. ALAinsiUM, 
Meaning: Height". Holder, s.v T>1 connects the name 
with rOKTUS adurni. Sot. Dipt. Oct. xxxvm, 21, and the 
emendation akijai xi would certainly he easy* But there 
is no certainty as to the true local ion of Portus Adurnt. 

ARDOARAVENfATONE q. In Devonshire. 

Derivation: fonfo-, cf. ARDU-ENNA, ARDAONEON, Lai. 
arduus i W '. ardd w '□ height'. 

-iirat tnaVme^ cf. W. araf t * gentle 3 , nrafhan t "to 
quieten 3 . I,WJ 

ARGiSTILLLJM 63, A place near clebon colon i a, 
Gloucester, probably on the road m sai.inae. Droitwkh. 

Derivation: [cf* W« pvysti, It. pal!, ’hosugc", 
Holder, s.v. gmhs f grutlo$ t and \V. place-name 
with prefix arc- rather than a derivative of 
"white, gleaming'* LWJ 

Meaning: y .\t die hostage". with a folk-lore reference 
now lost. 

ARM I ft 42. A place between vent A BELGAfiJUM fVVin- 
Chester) and novjomaous regenti™ (Chicheater}* 
Derivation; Holder fi. 230) suggests aju:ns, to 
equate with Arundel— a guess unsuited m the topo¬ 
graphy. [Cf., then. AftMLS, fem. cogn. CIL. v T 26&4, 
armancvm, ahmisa, the river Erins. l or the form Armis, 
cf. Dubris t a locative plural i*\V.] 

Meaning uncertain. The name, however, suggests a 
river-name. 

ARNEjMEZE 107* For arnemei iae, cf. cu n&tjsone for 

CUNETIONE, CAN 2 A for 5.LANTLA, MD 1 LEZO for MEI.fcTEO, in 

the double name aqcai arnemetiae. Now Buxton, 
Dcrb>^hirc. Roman thermal baths existed there {VCH. 
Derbyshire, i, 223-4), arL d spring may well have hten 
associated with a sacred grove before its exploitation 
by Rome. 

Derivation: cf. ARXEMrrta, CIL, xii, 2820. 
are- — anit+ Vienne glossary', 3. 
nw/o- t OAV. nimet, W. rtyfed^ O.lc turned, lr. 
netted, Lat. nrmus. See ERS. 304. 

Meaning: *At the sacred grove", an adjective applied 
to the goddess Arnemclia there immanent. 

ATTN A 293* A western isle* 

Derivation: Lat. atirm, H duck\ may be ftuggcstcd t if 
the place was named by Roman sailors, cl cRANDENA, 
MIN 1 THVA, SUSUAAh 

Meaning: H Duck talandL 

AVALAVA 153. For ahaluva; abm.i-aua, SoL Dign. 
Occ. xl, 47; AMUAVEN5ES, CIL. VII, 415: AHALLAVA, 
CIL. vii, 1291, the Rudgc Cup, The occurrence of die 
name on the Rudge Cup shows that it belongs to a 
Walt-fort; and the proposed identification with nt i stair- 
HY-SANfis has been recently confirmed by a third- 
century inscription (Arch. Ad* xii, 341: CW- xxxvi. 
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64) which* a$ Nesselhauf first saw (JRS. xrviii T 203), 
mentions the MmOTinuu of NaL Dig ft. Grr, xl. 

47 * 

Derivation; ef + aballokum, Jr. Jm. 3&0. 4. 

(aW/ 4 - F Wi pfalh 'apple-tree 1 ; W. u/W, liret. attil, 
'apple'; Ir + abalh "apple-tret 1 : so 'orchard'. LW.] 
Meaning 1 'orchard'. 

AVENTIO 345. T Fhe river ewenm, next to the lkjca 
(L uughor), as known from i.fucar™, h. Ant. 481 p 1* 
Derivation: [Holder cites AvextiA, a goddess and a 
river-name, and AVANHO(k} p a place-name* but liis 
suggested av-tniot would not girt W. iatm f 'right", so 
there is no support for his equation Aventia = 
justitia . WaLde. a,v* unto (i h 254}, connects the river- 
names Avcns, Avcntia (in Etruria) with the Gaulish 
river-names ,-LVr. Avars, and Sanskrit Avans-k, 
"stream'* and Avaid-h, "spring, well'. But aventia 
would give IV. Ettfini or Awamedd, not AWm, whose 
-1 {or -ydd in the variant Euwtydd) demands an original 
-hs or -ion, a masc. or neuter. So our A venrio, after all, 
may be from the root seen in Lat. ntw, Co. matti, W, 
myil-y* f ‘with wish'. t + . It is safer to take Aveotia as 
a personal name, LWj 
Meaning uncertain, 

AXIUM 237. The river Axe; here placed next to MAYtA, 
the Meaty. and not far from die ta marls, l'amar T and 
thus evidently out of order. 

Derivation: cL axa, Kemble, 6W, dipt 71 (A.n, 723); 
ASDNA, Aisne (Fr P ). Ami A* AXAXTIA. In deriving both 
axe and esk from link isca, Ekwall (ERN. 154) neglects 
the existence of these forms, 
ux- f cf. W. (m'rfi r 'edge*. 

BANNA 151. bans A, CfL. vii, 1291, the Budge Cup; 
rakniexbes, CIL, viE, 830. Probably bewcastle, north 
of bibdo$WA p on Hadrian’s Wall. The place is 
associated with RtrdoBwald [Cambaglfmm) in both 
inscriptions. 

Derivation: eh ran.v.ytia, bannovaluim. 
banno^ W. bun, Bret, ban, lr, berm, 'peak', 'horn*. 
Meaning: 'Peak'. Ecw castle is overlooked hy the 
prominent spur of Gilhlccs, which dominates the land¬ 
scape for miles, and might well have given to the fort 
below and beyond it the name Hanna, 

BAN N 10 53. For [go]hannio t of ft. Ant. 484, 6; now 
Abergavenny, 

Derivation: fir. goba, gobam, Vi. gof ¥ "smith'. plur + 
go/ain{t) Y with analogical -f r The ending -fVrT jj j suggests 
a place connected with a smith. eL \\\ gefait (from 
go/-ail, Bret. A person jI name derived from 

gobum-t the item of gnf. In Gaulish wr denotes a 
patnmv^mic, so + son of Gobann": cL personal name 
gobannj t’Nos r LW.J Cf. gobav .*. pens. name. JRE. 
sxv. 2.19, 

Meaning; The 'smithy'* 

BANNOV ALUM 105, In Lincolnshire. identified by 
Strike! y. I met at turn Curios um, p. 30, as HORNCAstXE on 


Buin + where b a Roman w ailed site. But Caistnr. occupy¬ 
ing a prominent spur, suits the meaning far better. 

Derivation: cf. iianna, q.v T ,and HANNaTJa, FtoL Geogr* 
ii p 3, 8. among the Vacomngi. 

banm- ¥ "height* peak, or hum'. If the siting is sound, 
Ek wall's derivation from O.N. freum, * straight". ERN 24. 
must be rejected; see also Watson, 31, 
ral-y "strong*, cL Lat. tabu* xudtdus, and Celtic 
personal names like Clolo-vaJos. Dumno-valos, Touto- 
valus, and W\ gtclad, gtcledig t Ctid-toafadr, 

Meaning : Probably "Horn' or "Peak strength", 

BDORA 232. A river-name, occurring after the Welsh 
group, but before the Tyne group. Probably the 
bdderia of Ptol. Grogr. ii, 3. 5, and BODOTIU A of Tacitus. 
, 4 grir. 2], :md in that case the Forth, 

Derivation: [Skene {Chronicles 0/ the Piets and Scots f 
136) quotes from a twelfth-century source the Welsh 
name of the Forth, in the form IfW; cf. ctoh Guerid 
(Anc. La iet i s, 104), *0 teatcl hyi weryf\ "from the wall to 
the Forth' {Booh 0/ Taliesin, 1S). o tor hyt weryf f “from 
the sea la the G’m'f (Red Bk. Hcigest, col. 582). 
This form can dcrivt from a British Vorii-. In Irish 
F- gives F and intervoculic r> th ; so that Forth and 
Gwryi agree very well. The 3 niri.il B- of die old texts 
may well be for t and so Fraser (quoted in Rt i\ CAl 
xlviil, 4.G41 read Boredia for *Voritia + ir. Foirthr, \\\ 
Gii'eryd. The only difitctdty is the early -t/- for Irs 
view of the forms Forth and Gweryt it is difficult to 
believe That The ~i~ had been mutated into and it will 
ha noted that the required - 1 - is preserved m the Rodof 
of Tacitus. LW.] The ancient form of the name thus 
appears to be yoritu, and it is concrivable that the 
versions in Ptolemy and the Agru&ta are derived from a 
inelaihctieal version of the name, such as * boredia or 
•bosutia. now beyond our power to divine. 

[t»- P O.Jr + fc- , globed r udt\ QJW,giio- t \\\go*, prefix 
with lessening force. 1 rather\ "somewhat 1 . 

riti- r Jr* rith t "to run', D.W. ret, ‘course^ \\\ rh\d r 
'courae'* I.W.j 

BEG ESSE 194. A fort on the Antoninc Wall 

Derivation: ef + Bf-cONUM, bhgOrum: hegensb, CIL V 
vi. 37045. [Holder (i p 3^1) has Ikgceto, masc T name, 
Begcmium and Begosum. place-name^; also Vcgevia, 
Vcgeton, \ cgison f a nian's name, Vegisomus; from root 
hheg-, 'bend, curve', found in Eng, ‘back 1 , so "ridge". 
LW.] This would fit best the fort on the Antoninc 
Wall at Bar Hill. 

RFREDA 128. YOREftA, ft m Ant. 467^ j T nnw r Plumptun. or 
Old Penrith, Cumberland, 

Derivation; variant rerrda: W T gotivvdd, 

stallion, tetac. comes from Celtic fU^WNU. var, 
Twrdkf,^rptUf. Holder, ji T 3 to; vtreddrius f dc^r^ap/oj. 
"courier'. Rut prefix ye- is to be found also in Lat, 
vesper, re scor, and au~ r 4 >way T off, down*. 'Fhe simple 
adj T rhtiydd in Welsh inc^ns 'easy, free from obstruc¬ 
tion'; cf. rfdi, redo f and the fern, noun rfda, E chariot) 
wagon 1 * borrowed from Gaulish by the Romans,. 


Holder, ii, 1096, 1102. 
like Span, vrreda, ‘path. way'. 

J.W.] 

Meaning: Since Plumpton lies on the ancient ridge* 
way between the Pet tori l and Eden valleys, the meaning 
‘path’, or way’ is preferable - 

BIN DOG I. AD IA 38. The vundocijujU of Iter XII anti 
XV (||>11.483,5 ;+Sb, 14). on the nud between uiSciies* 
ter and DORCHESTER, by SALISBURY. Probably uapSURY 
rings. General Pitt-Riv*r* tentatively suggested Wood- 
yates, a Romano* British village nn Boki-riv dyke, as the 
identification. But there is an important Roman road- 
junction at Bad bury Kin^s, which would be admirably 
described hy the name "white ditches, I he Itinerary 
distances are in this sector (\enta Bclgamm-Dumo- 
t aria) hopelessly corrupt, and the identification would 
give a useful fixed point. 

Derivation: (vinho-. I r. faith W.gayn, ‘white’. 
cutCiA-, if the ti is long, W. elatedd, ’ditch', Holder, i, 
1036, If the a is short, cf. W. tladd-u, ’to bury’, cjttdd, 
pit 1 , If, fW, 'dyke, vallum, ditch or trench’. l.V.] 
Meaning: White ditches. 

1)1 KI LA 295. A western isle. 

Derivation: Neither this form nor the variant birila 
is suggestive. 

DOG RAN i ill Mai 8. In Scotland, north of the Antonin u 
Wall and south of the Aberdeenshire Dec. 

Derivation: (Possibly A scribal error far bee-. 1 r. hoc, 
‘wft’, Bret, boom, gloss, 'pu ties’, and so ‘a soft tract of 

land' or 'moss’. „ . _ 

-randa. In, Hrvt, rann t W. rJtai, ’part. usually in (lie 
sense of division or boundary, as i-cuhanda. L^V J 1 he 
name would suit many localities in the Mciitis. 
Meaning: Mossy part. 

BOLVELAUNIO 31. In Dorsetshire, west of the 
Stour. 

Derivation: Ibol-. several roots are possible, the most 
Iftelv are bol. hul, 'round, swelling 1 , and s« hill, and 
hlut, ‘puff up, swell", cf. W. ar-ftcl, name of a horse, Ir. 
ud-kol, ’huge’, cf. CIt.. xiii, 2899 Marti Bokvuta cl 
Dunati , 2900 Vfsrt(i) l)ohinti{o). -velauSid, for 
VEi.i-AtiNiox, ‘good’, \V., Bret, guaUaun, O.Bret. 
uualtiJn, ‘good* or W. gsccll, ‘Utter’, as in Cussi- 
vellaujtus. W. CnmtAwi, etc. l.U.] 

Meaning: The good swelling (hill). 

DOT IS 281. A western island, perhaps Bute, which was 
Gaelic non, and O.lr, hot. 

Derivation: [According to Watson. 9b, O.lr. hot 
meant’ fire’: but this is [ttstibus Stokes, Haider and Kuno 
Mover) btltt and does not account for our single *f-- Cf. 
then Lr. both, W. hod, ‘dwelling, and Dubris for an 
ablative or locative plural. I.W.] 

Meaning: ‘The dwellings’: referring to the settlements 
on the island, which was well populated {Proc. Soc. Ant- 
Scot. xxvii, aSi), 
vol. item. 


^5 

BRANOGENICM 58. The iiran nogen ion of Pml. 
Otagr. ii. 3, (S, in the territory of the Or do vices. The 
place lies between MAGMA, Keiichestcr, andVtltoooNltM. 
W tweeter. The identification suggested by Holder, s.v„ 
with bravdnhiu (//. Anri 484. 8) is very doubtful. I here 
is plenty of room for another sire on the road. 

Derivation; cf. bhamodumjm, Mot. Dign, Occ. xxvih. 
16. 

[brtmo-, cf. W. bran, lr, bran, ‘crow’, 
gri)*, cf. Lai. lr. grin, W. gem, ‘to be bom’, 

frequent in compounds, after name of god or animal, 
cf. Camnlo-genai, Arla-gtuns. l.W/J 
-ium, Celtic -tan, suggests possession. 

Meaning: The place of Uranogenos, 

BREMENIUM 185, bremknion, PtoL Ceogr. ii, j. 10, 

UHE.MKNliU, It. Ant, 464, 3, BREMEN, 1IKEM, <•//.. VII, 

1030, 1037. Now High Rochester, Northumberland. 

Derivation: bhrm- or mrem-, Gk. Bpi&o*, Lat. ftemu, 
murmur (Walde-Pokomy, ii, 304), the place is nn tlic 
turbukm Sills Burn, whence nn doubt the ruimc T which 
occurs as a river-name in Brefi {vide s.v., uremia), Bream- 
tsh, and Bran, anciendy Breamkaim. Watson, 35. 435; 
ERN. 50, 

Meaning: The place of the roaring stream. 

UREMIA 54. to south Wales, on a branch-road from 
uOHANNluvi, and presumably connected with Afun Hreli, 
which joins the tmfi close to llamo, die site of a 
Roman fort, connected directly wiili ipCMtASNiVSI by 
road, llandewi IIKEFI, near by. is identified hy Banng- 
Gould and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints, ii, 1908, 
35 with the eivitatc Brevi of I it. S. Cadoc, 10. It may I >c 
suggested that uremia was the name of the Roman fort- 
Derivation: as BREMBNtUM tq.v,). 

Meaning: ’The roaring stream’, 

BRESNETEN AC 1 VET ERA NORUM 124. hkemlton - 
NACI, It. Am. 481, 5: BHEMETENN, CIL. vii, 218: 
DREMfTTNFACt'M, \'Jf. Digit. OtC . xl, 54. Now Rib* 
Chester, Lancashire, 
u bre-metennacum: 

Derivation: Bran- for Rretm-, a scribal error, perhaps 
arising out of misreading Greek ,W for r. hrxmeton- 
fTorn toot of hremesion (q.v.), cf. nemetona, goddess of 
die Nancies. Rremciona may be the Celtic name of a 
tributary of the Ribblc, perhaps Dinkley Brook: for 
Ptol, Geogr. ii, 3, 3, seems to knmv the Kibble as 
belisaxta, another river-goddess. 

Meaning: The place on the Bremclona- 
2, yrnSAWWl'H records the status of the plate, as a 
settlement of veteran soldiers; tf. Deultmn vetera- 
tiunim, I’linv, V//iv, 45 Lind Dianae Yucranonim in 
Mauretania {It. Ant. 35, 4) which took its (unit- from a 
veteran settlement of tegiruiiiriea and auxiliaries, 
ricenae Vetcranoruin, It- Ant. tbj, t 1(9. 4 1 however, 
took its name from the ala veteranomm (Lesquier, 
L'armee romtiinr de }'Egypt?, 392). No ala vetrranarum 
is, however, known in Britain. 
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Two possibilities, then: either, 
or k a place for horaea 1 . 
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BRTBRA 119. In Cumberland, north of Alauna ii8 p pre¬ 
sumably the Ellen, ami next to MMO tzo, the terminal 
station of the Wall on the Rudge Cup, CIL+ vii t 1149, 

Praumably BECKftHjT, Cumberland, 

Derivation: f If the first it h regarded as intrusive, the 
name may be compared with bibjuitb, connected with 
*bcbros, hibrw, -a beaver 7 , that is, “the brown one 1 , tor 
the word comes from the reduplicated mot of 'brown 1 
in its simple form* So bihm is + brown river*. This is 
much more suitable than my derivation. from for ha 
(W_ fare* In bt/baim, from the root hhrru-, eh Lat. 
/mw)* which, as in the French river Rebre, anciently 
iiehbera, or the Irish river herlia, would imply a 
turbulent stream of a kind not present on this part of the 
Cumberland coast, which is flat and marshy. LW*] 
Cf. KR.W 31 h s.v. Bcfcric* 

Meaning: Brown river. 

BRIGGMONO 174+ In southern Scotland, 

Derivation: [brigo-^ if brfga, B hilJ% W, brc t Germ. fovgi 
if brig, cf. Ir* hrtg w ‘valour, strength", VC bri f 'honour". 

mono-, a suffix, cf. Sfga-mo(n), Stgo mma Holder, ii, 
6^1 F for the mm in mmrdu, W, mynxdd* CF. MfiNA, q.v., 
1 WJ 

Moiuing: 'Nigh hill', This seems very suitable, for 
abrupt and isolated peaks abound in Lothian. The 
derivation would suggest a Roman po*i near such a peak, 

BMNAYIS 77* Between TAMt_-i: on the Thames and 
alauna* Alchestcr. It is templing to identify the place 
with bicestea, Oxom, anciently UEftNTatSTRE (DB. and 
1130), BURXECE^TRE 1 Ziq h but BICKtflA 3 ild ALCHESTER 
are within a mite of one another and it Is highly unlikely 
that both were mentioned in a road-book. If, then* 
alauva is Alchestur, bri navis may he another Site on this 
road; for example, Woodeaum, a hits) market or fair 
centre (ibid, 299 fF,) + 

Derivation: cf. bhinoscum. 

appears to represent hrim- f ' brown'; cf F Holder, 
I, 305, where brl-nava comes among formatives in ~ttva f 
many being nver-niimcs. This latter would accord with 
the earlier forms of the name, I.W+J 
Meaning: "The place on the brown stream'. which 
would fit Wondt-aton, overlooking the CherwelL 

BROCA ftA 156, Next to fanocqctdi* 155, north of 
Hadrian's Wall on the Cumbrian border. 

Derivation: suffix -ma\ Holder* i p 170, cites22 river- 

mmc* in -ora. 

[fow- + br&eM in Welsh 'to foam 7 as w ell as ho rage", 
and brock = ‘foam’ and 'fury\ The whole word may 
therefore indicate a turbulent stream, liable to spate. 

I.W.] 

Meaning: Perhaps "foaming stream'. This would 
apply weU to any of the north Cumbrian streams, 

BROCOL 1 T 1 148, The seventh fort from the cast on 
Hadrian's Wall, the procolitia of A r oL Dign. Occ. xl. 
39, now carraweurch, Northumberland. 


Derivation: hrotea-, 'a badger". 

-/rVf, cf. durOlitum* It. Ant, 480, 7. 

[Ah In-, ‘feast’, Ir. flth, Bret, /id, 'fete'; Utmmtr t 
Juvcncus gloss, on Trequens populis'; cf. Gaulish 
LlTUMASOSp LITUGENOS, LITUTJRUS, LlTOYlC* CtC. Ill 
modem and medieval Welsh adjectives formed by adding 
lyt, ifyd to a noun, correspond to English adjectives in 
-v r as crcu-Iyd. 1 bloody 1 h tati-Uyd, "fiery", chwvm-Uyd, 
‘swarming with flics', LW.] 

Meaning: "Infested by badgers"* 

C ACT AB ACTON ION 1 36. For cataractonium : 

CATL 1 RA CTONtUM, Plot. GcogT. ii ± 3, lh y CATARACTONl, 
It, Ant . 465, 2; CAT aractone, ibid . 468, 2; VI CUM 
CATARACTAM, Bcde ± HE. 14; CATARACTOXE, ibid. I 
CATARACT AM fc ofi. cit. 30; now ThDmborough t near 
Catterick, Yorks,, on the Sw r alc K but the site is a very 1 
large one, extending some % miles southwards, JUS. 
xix, 190, xxx, 166. 

Derivation: [Gk. KaTapaKr^^ Lat eataracia, 'water¬ 
fall 1 , 'rapids 1 , or, by transference, "weir" : CATAKACTONA 
would he The Fulls river", while catabactomum 
would be a place on the river of that name. For the 
name, cf* cataracta, now Chakttc (Aube), France, on 
the river Aube, Catterick near Settle, where there is u 
waterfall nf some local fame, Call crick Moss, Co. 
Durham. LW,] The derivation from a form *cator~ f 
inferred from OJr, cat hair, \\\ coder in EPXS. v, 
Xorth Riding! YttTks, 242-3, is highly conjectural* 
Meaning: "The pliicc on Falls river', with reference 
CO the rapids of the Swale at Richmond, 

CALEB A ARB ATI CM rAtU*:, cuu:v, Belgtc coins, 

Archaeoiogia y xe K 7-8; calf.va, Ptol, Gmgr T h, 3, 26; 
CALLCVA ATREBATi M T 11 CT ATS, W*SS. 47S 1 3 ; CABLE VA* 
Iter XI 11 , XIV, XV = tVm. 4^4, 7; 486, 7: 486, 8 + 
Now mcuESTiiRp Hants; anciently ^iL'Ce&tre (DB,), 
[Cilchestro or other variants with Initial c occur in 
medieval documents widi some frequency, and may 
represent a survival of the original name. In medieval 
times Ihc area round was still largely covered with trees 
and formed the Forest of Pamber* O, Q T S. C .1 

CALEBA presumably repre-sent^ the- irnnslitcmtion of a 

Gk. KAAMBA. 

Derivation: r. Calleva; if cf. W. cated, H hard ; 
Ir, rtjlathj caiad\ Gaulish, Cuht-i ; Lat, caihim, "hard 
skin'* IF cgIU Rhys compares Ir. cailU, + wood h grove 1 r 
W cf. med- w. rtrn ailledid), *'wolves = forcst- 
dog* ? : hut the -d of the root (cf. G,E. holt) h preserv ed 
in Caldis (Holder, i # fiqo). Since the -ll- has best 
authority, the latter i& tnore suitable, and certainly 
appropriate to the wooded country in which the town 
by. 

2. Atrtbates; cf, Ir. ircb r W* tref, < town r ; \\\ tarter/, 
'home 1 , adref * 'homewards'; I,at. tribus: OAV. ire fat, 
"territory, land"; Ir* aim refr T 'dwelling", ottnhthaid, 
'inhabitants", l"bc initial A- may be the prdix Ad-, i*e. 
Ad-trcbaics, "the inhabitants", or "settlers’. 

Meaning: 'The wooded place'; the tribal name 
meaning "The Settlers 1 . 
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CALUYlO 112. For galacum: kalagon, Ftoi. Geogr. 
ii, 3, t6. a metathesis for calacvxi, It. Ant. 481, 4, 
perhaps Overborough. 

Derivation: cf. Oaiallssls, CIL. vi r 24140; QAtXtK 
CALAESCSj CALABHIGA. 

g{d- y It* gab O.BreL gal w ‘force 1 : M.In^wierrA, 'bold'* 

-t/ru. suffix of possession or cjuality. 

Meaning: 'The place on the forceful stream': with 
reference £0 the Lime or owe probably the Leek. Rut 
Leek has nothing to do with gajlacum, cf. ERN. 247. 

CAM B RO 1 ANN A 167- In south-western Scotland. 

[’derivation: If the emendation tamesolanna (see 
Crawford, Antiquity, ix h 2S9-90} is accepted, then it is 
{umbo-, 'crooked', and lunda t ImmtK 'an enclosure 1 . It 
is not the same as cam bdcl anna, in which glarma t 
'hank\ forms the second element, appearing in this 
List as G&HAGt+ANPA (131)1 which in the fort on Hadrian's 
Wall at Birdoswald, 

Meaning: Apparently 'Crooked Close** 

CAMULODOKO hi. For camucobonum, camlni.o- 
hunum. Ftoi. Geogr. ii^ 3, 17, in the territory of the 
Brigantcs f and here not far foam magtio* now Mars- 
Chester* The name suggests ao important native hill* 
fort, and since Ptolemy's site halls in the south-western 
part of the territory of the Rrigames* Almondbuiy has 
been suggested* The place is distinct from cam 150- 
dunum, ft. Ant * 46th h; see Haverfield* YAJ. sdii, 
395--8,, E lorsley, Brit. Rom. 414, and e am roc alia, below. 

Derivation: see camutosessa. 

Meaning: 'The fortress uf Camulos', But the place 
may well have given its name to the nearest Roman fort t 
an Slack; cf. UTRicoNioS* 

CAM U LOS ESS A 72. In southern Scotland. Perl saps 
Castle Greg, the Roman futilet at Canuhy Mill, 
Midlothian, It should be rioted that fkaesidium, which 
follow^, may be connected with this name, as not 
infrequently in Roman Africa. As a fortlet is property 
described by the word praesidmm, as opposed to 
east&tbm, this would make the identification more 
tempting. 

Derivation: [Camufo-, from Camulos, the Celtic 
war-god* 

sesm 9 'seat', for *saLta: cL Lat. sed-ev, pos-lessor T 
ob-sessus. 1 AV.J 

Meaning: The Seat of CmmW* For this fashion 
in naming liilLs* cf. Arthur's Seat, 

CANA 292* A western island, possibly CANNA. soutfi of 

Skye. 

Derivation: Holder connects the common Gallic 
place-name can ACCS with Lai, amus $ 'white'. This may 
therefore be a Latin name given by jailors. efi atina, 

AStNERVAE, 

Meaning: Pmbtbly 'White lahud*,or 'Hoary lahind'. 
CANTIVFN Tl I is- h anwenta, IterX, H'to* 4S1. 1; 

gLANNIBANTA, Sot. Dign. Occ , sl t 52. Now Rivengksa, 
Cumberland. 


Derivation: cf. glannatINa, Sot. Gall. scvii T 7. 

[If gltino cf. W. gldn t "clean, holy, pure’, and anc. 
river-name giasis, Holder, u 2014. If j/mw**, W. h 
M,Brel* gb*nti r L bank' or *sliort'- This seems better, cf, 
Jackson. JRS. xxxviii, 55-6* 
tmta T cf_ W, sadmnL pi- tadtrrmmdd, 'battle' or 
^battlefield'; tlimeent, place-name, probably ‘flu-fidd 1 ; 
Arddumtenti Wrddun'n field'. If, then, the word 
originally meant, like ntagos. 'place, belt!, plain', it 
might well become the place for a market* I.W.] 

Mcaning: h Tbc shore plain' or ‘shore mart'. This 
would fit Ravcnglass very well indeed, for this little 
port has always been of local importance in Cumbria 
and is the scat of an ancient fair (GIF- 78, 237). 

CANTJBIO 83. kanovio, EE, vih 1099, p. 336; conovio, 
It. Ant. 482, fi H now caerhiN, on the conway* 

The u is probably due to transliteration from 
Greek. 

Derivation; [1. The mot k»- T 'to strive, to hurry', 
might fil, Walde-Fnkomy. i. 358, cf. Gk. tyKovfto, to 
he quick and active'. 

2. Cdn- ¥ W, tifmt, Liit. tdturrt, To sing% bm the Con* 
wav is not a babbling stream, comparable with Llafar; 
and if this was the derive lion, why did *Ctlmtry been me 
Corntty ? 

3. C&n- offers a hopeful paral Id in go-gaten^ ga-goned, 
go^gvninHt* 'gloty% from w-eofl, cf Cone ton, Coiieto- 
dubnos. A Celtic Cdn-ovio would regularly give 
Con-Wy in Welsh, and may itself be derived from the 
long d grade of ken (tee above, no. 1); cf. di-gtmd f 
'to da\ digatcK "enough', side bv side with go-gmen. 

two 

Meaning: The place on the renowned stream. 

CANZA 27. For uantia cf. AnNEMEZE for AWEMETtAE. 
CUICETZONB foi L l SITTIOXE, MELRZQ for MHLETIOI cf* Gallic 
rive r cant i a h now GANCE, 2nd ERX. 225, l n Dorset 

or east Devon, cast of MORlDUXVM. 

Derivation: [cctpp/-* 'enclosure, circle, rim r , Waldc- 
Pokoniy, i, 351 2, from mot guftdto-, 'comer, nook, 
curve, bend', cf. Gk. ifnr^de, J felloe'. Near Mcnai 
ridge is Ynys Gamt, and Kent ( Caution) may well 
be the Tomer' of Jlriiain, from this cant- with the 
terminal -ia affecting the vowel of the stem. Note, the 
root has nothing to do with 'bright', which is cam/-. 
In this respect ERS - 225 seems mistaken, L\V .] 
Meaning: The corner stream. 

CARHAN:T[UR]l[TjrM 161* cakuantori ts \ jm, PtoL 
Geogr. ii, \ t 8. In seiuth-western Scudind, east of the 
Nith, 

Derivaiion: cf, t AH&ASTlA, It. Ant. 340, 4. 
titrbani&- t Ir. air pat, W. loan-word earbyd ; Lat 
carpal turn, from The Gaulish, Nvagon’, Watson, 33. 

-rjV'^J, prohablv scrihal error FIFOS for PfTOS t 
cf. W. rhyd w 'ford\ as in TaJjoritdn and MATOJUTDN. 

Meaning: 'Wagon-ford': the name recallsi the fre¬ 
quent association of Roman forts with riveraranp. 
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CELOVION 178* ForcatWWM. In southern Scotland. 

Note the Grt.'ck termination, pointing to a Greek 
archetype. 

Derivation: GEM>r- t cf. W. gelm, "sword", occurring 
in river-names, as aher-G 0-E^G> Cf. CUD 1 , q.v T 

Meaning: "The place on Sword Stiver". 

CELL NNO 147. C1LUHNO, AW. Mgn, Ott, M jS. 

Now cliEsTKftS, the sixth fort from the east on 
Hadrian's Wall. 

Derivation; [cf. Ir. tiiorn,, 0#W. ntumn, W, celu*rn, 
glossed as «m«fp urmm* perhaps with reference in a 
pool in the river, aa in Pont-y-pair at FWttws-y-cocd* 
from W, pnir k 'cauldron*. According to \hddyg*m 
Myddfai, there were four gallant in ■ tehum. which was 
thus larger than aft ordinary pail or bucket. l-U . j 

Meaning: The cauldron pool". This would not be 
inappropriate to (he North Tyne at Chesters, where 
excellent fishing-pools aboundr lJn the other hand, the 
fon is near a large and deep naiu ral poo] „ known a s The 
laglcptmL 1 (Brute, The Roman |lWf p 2iid ed,, 160), which 
in so great a rarity in this locality that the site may well 
have been named after it* 

GERM A 205. In Scotland north of the Antoni nc Wall. 
Possibly a doublet of e t kmium 223, 

Derivation and meaning uncertain* 

CERMllJM 221;. In Scotland north of the Aatoninc 
Wall Possibly a doublet of CERMA 205, 

Derivation: Possibly a scribal error for clknium, cf* 
Holder, C KAMI'S. CEHN 1 ACCM, cehNONE. 

CERT 1 SNASSA 255. A river-name in northern Britain. 

Derivation: ctrfis, cf. Holder, i, 995, CEKTt^ river- 
name from root or qert, "to turn, twist". r I be 

dement carti- car to- (Holder, i, 817-18), eh W* 
tarth-u, 'to cleanse*, is much more frequent, hut may 
not here be right* 

nassn, cf. Holder, U, 690, n ass ASIA, a well near Namur, 
7 j#> f ni^.v and 749, si? a, she river or toch Ness. 
A damn an* ViJ, GoiumF Wsldc-Pokomy, ii, 32&, gives 
lr. new* "wound", from root nrgh, "to pierce or bore", 
which might suit a rivtir that bored its way through 
rocks, etc. Ekwall, ERA* suggests the root ned ns 
in Skr. nadi, "river", G. nnss T Nvet\ Gk. wr 4 , "am wet". 

Meaning: The twisting borer" might apply to one 
river* or it may be a conflation of two names, either 
dement being possible by riseH But this solution can¬ 
not be regarded as certain. 

CESAROMAGO 98. caesaromaoo p It. Am. 474, 3; 
480,6; BAjtoAiAt:i, TaLPcuL (presumably for safomage, 
as saracossa), now ncar Chelmsford, Essex. 

Derivations Caa&ro-i Xflit* Cucsur, the Emperoris 
title, derived by adoption from C. lulius Caesar, ihe 
Dictator. 

~magm t Ir* mag w Bret., W. m& r "place 1 or - ptjun\ 
* market’. Cf. caesarumagls, now Beauvais. 

Meaning: "CaesaPs market 1 * The name suggests an 
imperial administrative centre, cf. C, E. Stevens, Eli It 


lii, iq8, but, as k there observed, hardly a capital like 
the Gallic counterpart. T>e Will, Urbanization and the 
Prmthh*in Roman GW. 40, has some interesting obser¬ 
vations on the haphazard growth of Gallic 
centres. 

CIBRA 199. A fort on the Antoninc Wall. 

Derivation: ch Holder, l 1035, civm-ACV^ 

Meaning uncertain* 

CICUTI 0 5b. In Wales, on a branch-road from gOhas-- 
nium. Perhaps Brecon Gacr, Brecknockshire. 

Derivation: cf. cictACUS* cicONiUM, cigoniagum, 
Haider. 

[Cfr-, cf. Ir, rich, "pap, brcast\ W. dg t "meat, ficshl 
If the word were wrongly spdt T for cOCITIO, it is inter¬ 
esting to observe the Breton gloss tottftw, W + ctgid^ Lat. 
f icufa, "hemlock", cf. the Powys pbee-name Cigidfa 
(= "CwitomasuA now GuMeld near Welshpool or 
Ysitimregid m Caernarvonshire (yttum - "curve, bend*). 

LW*] 

Meaning: "The first meaning, ^pup h or "breast", may 
well refer to a natural feature. The site of Brecon Gaery 
see Wheeler, The Roman Fort war Bream, 6, fig. 2, 
is a rounded spur which is strikingly like a female 
breast in contour and outline. 

CENDOCELLUM 204, In Scotland, north of the Anto¬ 
ni nc Wall* 

Derivation: cwdo- t difficult possibly corrupt for 
vinik5- f lr,/f nd M W\ gnayn, "white 4 . If tin to- then OAV* 
cyiin* W< (ynt) Gael ceam f "head', cf. Adamnan 
kintyrf t caput tegionis. 

-va lium, lieadland, cf. llolJcr, ii. 8I&7, orcIXav OKpov 
Ptol. Gtogr* ii, 3, 4, Oirtu f, epithet of Mare. 

Meaning: "Chief Siead". 

GIRON 1 UM DOBITNORL'M 66. A scribal error, due to 
metathesis, fr»r CORtNlUM IMJBUNNORI’M, dofiatAwl teal 
rroAlif Kopivan', Ptol. GtOgr, ji, 3, 25. NOW CSRKNCK'tl-Jtj 
anciently # rtRRHN<'H.vsTRi- qui Britan nice t-MRCEfil 
nominatur* (Asser + Dr rebus grst, Aeffrtdi y 1 IJI.Br* 
42^), CAtRGERt (NtSMiufl) t tbe O.E. form and ME. 
ciUHi^GMESTOt being developed from the O.W, caer- 
ceri (see Stevenson, ArtJiar&lagm r lm. 200—2)- 

1. corinti™, cl ruftiNiTJSA (now Karin) ift Dalmatia* 
Derivation: (The change of to -e- t when followed 
by is. comparable with W. tegin, " kitchen" , from 
Lat, toquimi, or mclm, "mill 1 , from Lat. tnoluixt. The 
dropping of the n is interesting. Holder (i t 1 126) 
compares COfun I UM in Libumia, now karix, 

.Meaning: cf. CfcRi, a district in mid-Wales, W. cert\ 
"medlar trec" + "kemcls" + "hard seed". I.W.] 
z r noKVNN'i: l : or DOBPSI, read ijobunni* cf. PtoL 
Gcogf, ii T 25, dofiovvvol* doiu:NK(o)+ CIL. xvi H 49* 
IK1BUNNA, T. Slay. The Roman Forts of Trmpkbroiifihi 
near Rotherham (1922), p + tjo, pi. xlv, r; and OOBtWNTO* 
Inscr. Brit. Christian. 25- 
Mcaning uncertain. 
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CLAVINIO 29. In wwi Dorset. 

Derivation : rto- t ef. cijx atum, clAVKKNA. CLAVicO, 
CLAVUiAp (i) as in Lat* rAwiz, ‘cudgd p ; cf. W* ck-yu t 
tfo-m, from root qvL V strike or hew\ with meaning of 
logJsuilt enclosures, a* English place-names fromrftvc-; 
or (2) as in L.it. chivis, ctexms, S\\ do, 'lock'. 

Meaning uncertain. 

CLED 273. An Irish river* of uncertain location. 

Derivation : {cf, moviON: W. rkd(<j, ‘sword 1 (side 
by side with W* cJtv/Ji/, ciedAiu, In tlmdth)\ and die 
two rivers at Milford Haven arc called duti-gkddyf and 
dau-gltdd, 'the two swords 1 1 the Welsh mime being 

Aber-dtm-gkdilxf)' Cf. Owen* fV*nfr™^fAfJ* T i, 98, 

0-£Dr>AU b 'swam*, mid CYU.ri-h ‘knife 1 . 

Note: it is impossible to connect the name with 
Dublin or the Liffcv, as in Bmh 41m dthu cite. A* for lr. 
di0th, W, rhrvd, ‘hurdle*, are from ddi-tt, not fmm 
eW-. The other W. chdd, is without the dental, 

di f LWJ 

Meaning: Sword river. 

CLINDUM 160. In southern Scotland. 

Derivation: Possibly a mistake for lexdum, UMion, 
Shot. G*ogr* n, 3, 9. in the territory of the damnON!!, in 
which case cf, VV. Ilvn, 'liquid, liquor, drink\ Odr. 
iifiil, 'drink T , Ir. Undulate'> Co. lyn, 'water*. 

Meaning uncertain. 

CO ANTI A 2413. A river- name. following the Welsh 
rivers. Possibly the khnT t Westmorland. 

Derivation: cf, EE. iii T 195, mONTiNA^ variant of 
COKVKNTiNAp coVEXTiNA, a nymph or well-goddess, cf. 
Lai, cuveo (forttroSa acc. to 1 humeystn), ciiftos. 

IF the identification with Kent he accepted, then 
kf-nkt, the old form of kest (see EkwdS* ErX. 226-7) 
suggests a vowel between w and Neverthtdvss, the 
position, next to the undoubted Cumbrian Derwent, is 
strongly in favour of the identification. 

Meaning uncertain. 

COCCI VEDA ift6. In Northumberland, not far from 
BBEUEKILFM, High Rochester, md presumably on the 
Coquet, which is connected with High Rochester by a 
Human road. cOcCtiVH>A is the formal equivalent of 
COCWAEDE (Bede, rit.Sr Cxthberti, 24, Cooiediftnmirm Q f 
not cited by Ekwall, ERN* 93-4. 

Derivation; [Goto-, akin to \V. codt, *rcd\ 

W. -txrdd, as in lUck-wedd* s slopey or W, 
rothtceddi *a red appearance 1 I.W.], the Coquet being 
filled with red porphyritic detritus from the Cheviot. 
Meaning: The reddish stream. 

GOCANGES 141- CONCANUios, Yi>f. Dtfw. Ow. s| . 5 4 - 
Now Chestcr-lc-fStrect, Co.- Durham: anciently cunc >>, 
CUNCA-p CEAtfAE, f, lOJO, KUNUtiS&TMt C. t t 6 o, . 
92 , 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. CL coXCANUSj 
concani, concanaoni. The tiles fmm Winchester 
stamped N.CON, 67 /-. vii T 1234, no doubt referring, as 
Hiibner saw, to a numrrur, may well stand for 2 
tmmenis C&n(cartgenmrm). 


COCiUVEt-SimON 264* A river-name, apparently in 
Kent, between duhQLAV], Medway, and dlrbis, Dover. 
Derivation: The w r ord looks like a conflation. 

COL AN 1 C A 195. Perhaps COLftNiA, PtoI. Gtogr, ii, 3. 9* 

A fort on the Antonini: WalL 

Derivation: [May be the root Walde Pokomy, a, 
4t3i cf- (Jk. Till', Lat. collit (— col^n^is) and 

Eng, hilt (A.S. hyii with the -n- suffix: see 

Walde on tdmJ The next root ffJ, p. 435. is ^ 
\\\ rciytm, Ir. cuiknn, Eng, holly. If it were collnSc^ 
it would make Cdyrinog, Ctyn**oi T in Welsh, but the 
single -n- seems against this. This is at least more 
suitable than the root (s)gcl- r ‘cui\ seen in lr. eoteittn, 

'fleah 1 , VV. cdten, ^corpse". LWJ 

Meaning: If “bilP was the meaning, it suits, though 
not exclusively, many site* on the Antoni ne Wall. 

COLON E AS 33. In Dorset, near Blickmure, wlauna 

SILVA. 

Derivation: ef. cOLfixi-ACUM, fmm pens, name 
COLON IUSk 

CONDATE 91. coxuats. It, Ant. 469, t, 3. Now 
NORTiiwicii* Cheshire, at the oonRuenee of the W caver 
and the Dane. 

Derivation: [Holder, i # 1092. nom, sing- ncut. condnte, 
T*mjiuens\ from ron-, 'together", find dJ-tiz wills -dd- 
for -do- from root dhi , "put T , ef. Ck. riCiJfu. In France 
the name survives as Conde, Candes, Condes, etc. In 
Wales and Ttrittany it haa been ousted by Cymer (cL 
Quimpcr) from com- and -hhcr- T ef. Lat. /rro, Eng- 

htiir. 

It should Inn observed that KLndeftOTS, anciently 
cixsiurruNE, I>T 5 - cindrffuni:, ^L'ynold’s run 1 , ha* 
nothing to do with the ancient name i.WJ* with which 
it ha* often been identified, nor will its position in the 
road-system fit its occurrence on the direct route 
between Manchester and Chester {/L Ant . 469, i). 
Meaning: ' Confluence 1 - 

CON DECOR 144. For Coxderco. Not, Dipn. Dec. xl, 35 - 
Now nfiNWELL* the third fort from the east on T Iadrian h s 
Wall. 

Dcris-attori: [ro«-, 'with* or ‘together’, 
drreo-. In dert, O-Bret. derch 9 W. Rhy-ddcrtk, 
Ar-ddercht ardderchog, 'fine, noble 1 , gur-dderch, lady 
love, mistress 1 , Ck. tipKOjLau LWJ Cf, ERX, 129. 

Meaning: 'The place with fine outlook 1 , peculiarly 
applicable to the site of Benwell, which overlobkfi its 
ndghboiirht.Mid for miles in every direction. 

CORD A 7t. KORTA* Ptol. Geogr. il 3+ 8, In stmthem 
Scotland k among the selgovae* 

Derivation: [(1) Cf. COWmxA, COKDIBA; and Walde- 
Pokomy, i. 424. on the root kerdho^ 'herd, host 1 , and 
a possible connexion with lr- crod, ‘tattle 1 , (z) The W. 
tordd, varying with is derived from coring "host, 
tribe (Holder, i, ii2&h and to brin^ curd-a Into con^ 
nexion with this would make it a latoBrilisb form. In 
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view of the occurrence in Ptolemy, 
lion L preferable, MV.] 

Meaning: The name refers to the 'hosting-place 1 or 
Tribal centre 1 . C. EL Stevens, Arch* Aet* xi ( [4^-5^ 
aptly compares with ErpdroSy in AcamafiigL 

COR 1E l jOPOCARUIM. Possibly a variant of cghstop J- 
tum, 464. 3, the Roman supply-base at loh- 

cii£ST?;k, near Corbridge. 

Derivation; The form cohstopitum is impossible in 
Celtic and must he corrupt. A hint of the correct form 
may perhaps be derived from coHJO&orim (Holder* i, 
1137, cf 1136) in Brittany (civitas Corioewitum [gen. 
plur ], l ita Rortam T 4). But Stevenson {NChL x, 9, 774) 
argued against a form cqriq- on the ground that it 
would produce A.S, fihrt, rather than Car, The original 
form Urns remains uncertain. 

Meaning uncertain. 

COR 1 T 1 O' I'A R 77, In smithc rn Scotland: p-e rhaps C0R1A 
©TAStKDRUM, Ptol. Grogr. ii, 4, 10. 

Derivations carrb- + "host', W. r«r T 4 host, tribe 1 . The 
second element is corrupt, but is surely a tribal rptne, 
Oiudtnt being run impossible.. Other local Examples are 
rontONOtm ak, CIL. vsi 3 481 , and curia ti^tovkrejokcm* 
HA. ix ; p, 593 f. thus showing iIllu a variety of tribal 
subdivisions are possible, and rendering the identification 
of the corrupi terminal epithet more difficult and beyond 
present recovery. 

Meaning: 4 hosting-placed 

CORSULA 275. A western isle. 

Derivation: cm* [W., Co. town, plur, con, Bret. 
horsits Y Wi; 'reed\ Tccds’. In Welsh place-names the 
form mn occurs frequently as a feminine singular 
meanmg ‘swamp' nr *niarah\ indicated by reeds cf 

Y€ftn t. I P WJ 

Meaning; 'Reedy island 1 ,, 

CRED 1 GONE 200. A terminal fort of the Antcninc Wall, 
probably fht eastern terminus, now CAJUtf&EN, 
a Derivation: Holder. i, 1158, 1175 equates with Ptol 
Geogr. ii, 3, 7, 'Pcpiyonm-, but this 13 a pure guess and 
highly unlikely, carwoe* itself is KMk eden in Gildas* 
Watson, 370, 

CROLCISCO 157. In southern Scotland, near the 
Cumbrian border. CL chococalaxa, ft. Ant. 477, g t 
478, u; CBOUCLVTONNOS-, Holder, i, 1178. 

Derivation; [1. crouco-, Ir. miach t W, tru^ ' heap' or 
“mound 1 , Co. erne, glossed 0 + Bret. cruc 7 gkaacd 

*acervutft\ 

2. crouciw-t diinimitivc of cnu* t as above; cf, Gh, 

KD^ojefeov, "a young raven'. LW.] 

j. fichnctz, Zrittchrift fur OrfiMflwvfl/orjdcm^ f ( 
176—8, consider? the termination as -tor-, comparing 
Dutfifimto for Durotirtto (R<m. 241, 1), This b more 
probable. 

Meaning: "The KnnweA 

CUNETZtONE +b. Cunbtione, II Am. 486, 5, now 
Black Field, MiUknhall, near Marlborough, Wiltshire, 

In the valley of the rennet; CVxetiq is the Celtic river- 


has -remained attached 
East Anglian Kennet. 

Derivation; [Ekwal], KFX , s.v. Countishury, cL 
Ak.W 227-8, explains CuHitio as a British river-name, 
identical with Cymzyd^ Merionethshire, or Countis¬ 
bury =* mxGymiil (.User, 54). fie connects this with a 
supposed W. mtt* Tummif But there is no W. word 
aivr' with this meaning, only ctcnrnt {nvmii) a S. Welsh 
dialect form of tydmytmu (tytchynnu), sis ctcrdd from 
cyh&fdd. Cymiyd is, however, frequent in old docu¬ 
ments, e»g, MS. llari. 3859 { Cymmrodor , ix, 172, j) J 
Dumnguaf hm map Cmiut ; Canu Uyt&ffch Hen, 183 
refers to Uh. Landau, Vomit, and Triads, Cyn(n)mydwn 
\*he war-band n f Cyn{ttjioyd. But Wald*-Pokomy h i, 33, 
infers a root kif-tio for point’ or [ cdgc' + see ctr?ns/b*lciw. 
So the name may be derived from a summit nr edge, all 
the sanig r Names in -10 are often place-names derived 
Irom a persona] name, and Iwome -ydJ in Welsh, as 
ivtrio, iveriimrs — \Y. IirtrydJ, IuetJdm y 'Irekndy cf H 
.\fdrwnydd from Mririuzi 7?, or Eiftortydd from Eifion. 
Thu^- the name may well mean Abe district of Cyrm vd\ 
and have given its name to the river, as ut 

q,v. LW.j 

Meaning uncertain. 

CUN]A 270. A South Coast river. 

Derivation: cf. Ogham ptrsonat name, cuma, CllR. 
289; CUNETIO, q*v- 
Mcaning uncertain, 

CENTS 279. A wesrem isle, two removed frurti Bum, if 
1 his is significant. 

Derivation: [There are two possibilities: ft) cmo~^ 
\\ r . nvn r 'dirg/ This seems not impossible, since some 
western isfes are called after orr t 'pig 1 , or ait, 'cat*. 
(2) Walde-Pokomy, i. 33. infers iu-nr^ fur 'point 1 or 
b edge', 10 explain Lat, alums, the mot being fli/shatp 1 
or 'pointed', as in Old lrat. orris mom t'unfro^osm f 
Gk. Lat. titus, ucumnu <met, Eng. 'edge". Thiff 
miglit fit such an islet as Aiisa Craig, the prominent 
land-mark in the North Channel. It is impossible to 
choose between the two, I.W.] 

Meaning: Either Dog bland' or Tainted Isle 1 . 

DAN NON! 235. A scribal ermr for i>AW^OM t a name in 
the list of torn, or meeting-places, apparently connected 
with the 3 3AM\0mi (Ptol. Gtttgr. ii, 3, 9} of the western 
and middle Low lands Just atffiKGUDEl q*v. p is connected 
with the SELCOVAE. 

Derivalbn: davnomi and 13 are aliematJve 

forms for Ptolemy. Watson, £4-6, connects them with 
the TCati 1 a Dt DANaxd; [but this goddess was Ddnu 
(™;) Dattund, Danurrn (gen.) and this would not 
explain the doubling of the imalia] w. Tile uwd cannot, 
its view of the equation Dumntmti, l>c separated from 
dumuo- J H dccp\ with the common suffix -fJmb. 

dumnt*-, lr, domtm k world', domain, "deep 1 * VV, dtrfri, 
"deep*, Bret, daun r + deep\ l.W b ] 

Meaning: # The deep ones': it is a curious fact thac 
both districts are famous for mines—the tin mines of 
Devon and Cornwall and the lead and gold mines of the 
LeadhilLs in Seoiland. 
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the former deriva- 


namc, whatever its origin^ which 
to both the VVilTshine and 
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ftAHOEDA 245. A western island. The form may have 
heen Gk. JupnuTjfia, for uaruyeda. 

Derivation; The name suggests daotvbda; if so, 
(>. Jr. Jrntr, In dartt r Q.VV+ dtnr> Bret, dttv. *p®k\ 
cf. V\, dar t trk T Ar.^3 l% hpvz. 

-Tain. \V T -uvdd, as in licrineedd, 'dope 1 * or rorinwdd, 
a red appearance 1 . 

Meaning; iF i he oak-clad island, 

DECHA 217+ ]n Scotland beyond the A mo nine Wall. 
Derivation: tf, decltu* If. Ant 367, i, DECcmA^ 
i^fd T 460, h: imi an original mistake in transliteration of 
nvw into Gk. Jc^u, is also possibly In these vircum- 
stances all sv mains uncertain, [okxsa, whose name: is 
connected with dexsiva (GIL. xii 10*2), was. according 
to FridegtKfs Life of St. Wilfrid 0/ IW, 15, 456, the 
goddess of Good Fortune, commemorated in the verse 
'jirm (aifur eotptum dissvlmt Dexia vvturri ; cf. OJr, 
dest, 'right*, southerly', O.W. dfhm, W. drhm, drriiau, 
dtfheu ' right \ 'south’, Lat dexter w Gk. &r£«k+ LW+] 

1 he right is, of course, die side of good fortune. But 
if the name were a stream-name, then compare winsteh. 
JEffiV. 4^3. meaning 'the left one*. 

DECUAR 1 A 13s* A scribal error for petuahu, the capital 
of the PARIS!, FtoL Gtogr. ji f j h t 77 pretofuo, If. Ant . 
4^4, 1; 466, 4; pirrv . . inscription, JRS xxviti, 199- 

PFTDERENSErw, Not. Digit. Oct, x| t Ji. Now HROUGH, EAST 
YORKSHIRE* 

Derivation: [W. pedrraredd, Buit.pevnrri fourth", the 
British forms being masc, priuarios W. pedmrydd, 
and fern. fttmria \\ . ptrdtearrdd. MVJ 

Meaning; "The fourth 1 , with reference to the fourth 
pa^us or subdivision of the tribe. 

D FA I EROS ES[S J A 203. In Scotland, north of the Anto- 
nine Well 

Derivation: cL the river Dcmcra, in Lim- 

burg^ Holland, Cf. lr. Gk. Qe^cpo-, O-N. dfoutu 
O.F. dim ., 0 ,H.G. timber T \iErn T or "dusky \ 

"&eat' p see CAMUL 05 ESSA. 

I he word has nothing to do with peveron, see 
Watson p 2 jo. 

Meaning: 'Dark seat", presumably referring to some 
awesome hilL 


DERBENTIONE 89. OERVENTIONE 122. DOR- 
VANTXl/M 250+ 

® 9 p 11 ttt.ec E 1 esto t on the Derby a hire per went. 

122. papca.stle, on the Cumberland derwent. 

250. A river-name, usually identified with the Derby¬ 
shire per went. There: is, however no dear case nf an 
inland riwr be ini; 11 icntionetl in the British section of 
the CosrrMjgjrttphy, and, since this name follows the 
rivers of the Welsh coast, nos. 244-7. * r i* much more 
probably the Cumberland per went. 

Derivation: W. drr Co, dmac t Bret, dert\ Ekwatl, 
£Ri\\ 123. 

[Cf. Canu Attarin, 323* on rayndyr dertiennyd, + the 


balls of Dervcntio 1 ; for the -vdd termination, see 
CUNETLO. LW.J 

Meaning; "The Oak-clad district'. 

DEVA VICTIMS 86, For deya \ncTRft; PEVANAp LEG, 
vitrmx, PtoL Gtogr. ii + j r T9; df.va, LEG. xx viCT f 
it. Ant. 461;. 2. DEVAp iM 482, 5.7. pe(ve.\sis or -vak) p 
EE. ix F 1274, see bdow. Now Chester-™-Det, the 
fortress of the Twentieth Legion. 

Fht final r of Vfctris is prohah!v the result of mis¬ 
taking Gk. S fori?. 

1. DiT'F’A: 

Derivation: drivtf, fom. of drii-uf [lr. dm, Bret dme f 
MU. dwyu-, \\\ thm (of. mru-dtcy\ "hermit') god! 
r I'hc old name of the Dcc was Aerfcn r from utr- ( = u^r- ) p 
hattk r snd -mcts r a* in Tyrlgmd frm 'fate'. T'Fic name 
thus means'goddess', LWj See also ER\\ 117-18, 

J+ ' iCTRli: Lyl.nr/ruj "victorious one 1 , the bon ora jy 
title of the "Twentieth Legion, cf. L£ti[j0] %% v(aleria) 
vflCTRtX) de(vensis or -VAE) P £E. ix t 1274. 

DFA EN L lAS I ENO ( S T J AT 1 G. In Dc^nshife^ be¬ 
tween the Tamar and Exeter. SSatio means an official 
p<?st for collecting taxes r litre probably connected with 
mining, and this would mggtsi Roman workings in 
^uirh Dartmoor, for which there-is ^ yet no archaeo¬ 
logical evidence (O. Davies, Roman Wines in Europe, 
14ft}* 

i- ^tatio: The Roman official name for u tax* 
collecting centre; cf, statkj uaefnsis, CIL. v, jogo; 
staho TtntirENfijs, ILS. 1562; static rescl^um* ClL. 
iii k tab, ctr w i; static vMdqszx$i&, CIL. v, 7852 ; STArrc 
sii-riA.vA, CIL. lit, 3*>53, those at rjrsculim ami sisciA 
being mining offices. 'This is the probable explanation 
of the term here, 

2, HEVFNn iasttno: On the analogies quoted above 
we should expect Herr an adjectival form, which, on the 
basis of DEYENT 1 A, would he tJEVENTiENSifi* 'This is by 
tin means an in^ptssibfe emendation of the existing 
farm, which is manifestly corrupt. 

[drT-rn/fo is a participial development from deu*- t 
'bright' or + holy\ w r ith the meaning 'brilliant*,, It is 
probably a stream-name. It haa nothing to do with 
Devon, which develops regularly from dvfnaint- 
dumnonia* LVVJ 

DEVJOIVISSO io+ In Devon, west of Exeter, 

Derivatioils cf. Denes, Divtoa, Divfo(n), 

Holder, i, 1290, a pens, name, CL ERM. 125. 

-M«\ Holder, h t 8o t Duhn-issus, Dunmdssus, Epo- 
issunt, suffix in the sense of ’place where 1 . LWJ CL 
ERX. 125, s,i , Dewey. 

Meaning; "The place on the holy stream 1 . 

DlA ONI 215. In Scotland* north of the Ajitonme Wall. 
Pnesumably thev'-ana, PtoL Gragr. ii, £n the terri- 
ton of the tAixAi.1. WitHUb 21 i T on the dee. 

Derivation: [cf. Holder, E, 1274. DOviSna = Ptol, 
Gtirgr f ii, 3 Jijofdni, cf. Loch Davcn, Aberdeen. But 
Deifittu is attractive, on the analogy of other Celtic 
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river-names linked with deities: for it would he derived 
from deivw (ef. deva). and may be compared with 
{— Aeranb Dorm, Itiihon, etc, I,W..] Sec also 
Watson. 49. This would supW that the Cosmography 
preserves the marc correct form. 

Meaning; The place on the Dee. 

DEVQYIC 1 A ij9h A scribal error for UfiLCOVlCW, IL 
Ant. 466c 3, An east Yorkshire site, between dervextio, 
Maltorip and jpetuahia. Brough-on-Humber: possibly 
Millington, the only important site between the two 
paints. 

Derivation: ef. Caul, dAgot^QAi.drlgy bhom' 

(Holder, i, 1263). The word is common in Scottish 
place-names, c.g, Deatginross. neaLrComrie, Perthshire* 
-rian is quite distinct from the common suffix -ww; 
st may be represented hy the Mod*W, sullix -%dg (e.g. 
tocdtmg^ forest). Its meaning is obscure., LW,] 
Meaning: Perhaps Thom-hrake 1 , 

DIXfOLUGUNDUNO 140. Probably a conflation of 
DWt* and LUGL'NIHJNO. ef, fAMPOCALlA* AJCDERELTONUBA^ 
1. oikio. Presumably mert:, \ot. I)ign. Oce* xt 23. 
which precedes cOncanciIjai and is therefore probably 
in Co, Durham. 

3. LUCUNDirTH. for luguihjSI *1* “This k the common 
place-name Lfigudur.on r the early form of the place- 
names now spelt I.aon nr Lyon (France), Leyden 
(Holland)' and, with the dements reversed, Dinlltu 
(Caernarvonshire). 

Derivation: tugu- f W, Ifru, in gpku w Tight 1 . ll?u-ed t 
'noon'!, lleu-ftr r 'light-bringcr 1 : ef, pens, name i.LEU, 
and Ir. lucii, and the e;od Llieus. 

-dunum, *ion\ Ir* dun, OAV. din. 

Meaning: f Thc fort of Lugos': ef, camulodukum. 

DOLOCINDD 38. Cf, wi.iacin rmoNQSirs, dqlosaxa, 
A place in east Devon or Dorsetshire. 

Derivation: dal- f Gael, dnhrh, "a ha ugh', Watson. 
4*4 • [W, dot, l a riverside meadow'; ako Joint, ‘loop of 
a voke\ txchrm doleu t ‘a knot with loops', Dnhiti Coihi . 
4 the loops of the river Cot hi 1 , The rout dfol-, dhafa- 
means /bend 1 or + eurve\ WalsJc-Pokomy, i, 864-5: cf* 
DOLONOSUS, a river-name* 

-and&-, this is hardly cwfo- which would come first 
in the compound. Possibly r«wfc- Lar. nidos t 
'stream, 1 , 'smoked 'vapour', sec Walde-Pokomy, i T 395, 
which would fit a riverside meadow with the tidal rising 
from it. l.WJ 
Meaning: Misty haugh, 

DORCADES 302, A scribal error for orcades, the Orkney 

Islands. 

Derivation: Ir. ore, Lat. pore, *ptg p or i boar\ Cf. 
hut Car, Watson. 28-9, [Hut the sense may be deriva¬ 
tive' cf* Holder* fi* 863 ana, grnus nmrinut Mua* 
maximum, ako 866 orcu, tst amphorae sprats, that is t 3 
vessel with a great round belly. Compare then W. 
mor-hwch ^ sea-pig = dolphin, also Co* morhoch t 


translated by Adfric as 'mtri-swyfC, V<*cah\iL Comte* 
It may be suggested that the islands were named from 
sea-mon3lcri p either seals, porpoises, or whales. LW.] 
CL Watson. 28. 

Meaning: [glands of monsters* 

DUABSISSIS 1B1. For PUBABBsrs. In southern Scot^ 
land, near tmimontiuvi, Hewstead-on-Tweed. 

Derivation: dtdm^ Ir, dubb T \Y. dii f ^black, dark\ 

uhdssh, sec arisen. 

Meaning : 4 The Place on the Black water 1 . The name 
is contrasted with abissun in the same way as the cart 
and the BLACK gabt. black LYNE and WHITE LVNE, or 
SLACKADORK and WHITADOEF. 

DUBRIS 71. DUKBIS265. 

71. nt intts T It. Ant. 473, 2* portus Dvmtf, ibid, 473, 
1,5; ouBBiS, TaL Prut., &eo JM?£\ 5tiv, 139* tig, 21 ; A &E 
Digit, Occ- xKviii, 14. Now Dover. 

265. DUPisis for DUBRis, the river Dover. ERA. 136. 

Derivation: [Q.Ir, dobur, W. dwfr , dwr, Brel, dour, 
Co, dafer, dour , uaier 1 , ‘river, as in Dvfrdwy, mutated 
from 'Dnfr-dwy\ the Dee. I.WJ The plural will be 
noted, which EkwalL ERS. 136, may well be right in 
thinking to be generic* 

Meaning: 'The waters'. 

DURCINATE 100, Probably cchcis AH-. In Last AngJia, 
probably between t.nNniNii >1 AUGLfSTi and in hubju^in ; 
perhaps to be identified with the important pre- Roman 
and Roman site at nranghing. 

Derivation: Sec Holder, L 253, quoting CttlCENATE 
w it hout. howe ver^ giving 1 1 is source: ibid. 1200, curc 1 ON - 
at is. now Coussenas. There is a potter's name cuncus 
and an Ogham name cuhgagnls, \Y, Lyrrhtm. CUR. 

3H++1 

Curt-im-, diminutive of pers. name cUkct,^ 
sufii\ of pc^e$sian. 

Meaning: The property of cttrcinu^. 

DURIARNO T2. In Devon* west of Exeter. 

Derivation r cf, ERSOnUSUM, on the river ARNOV t fur 
.utiSonUJiC m : this is the same name in reverse, cf. Lugu- 
dunum and Dintlru, 

dufi -. for duro-n T Ir. dur, Miard’. Ir, gloss. *dur ni 
dmagtan\ meaning "strong-point'. 

<tintQ-+ a common river-name w hose root is obscure, 
see Lkwall. ERA. 139, discussing the KtkN (Somerset). 

Meaning: ‘The fort on the river Amus'. 

DUROAVERNO CANTIACORLM 72, Anpompyw, 

Rot Ckogr, ii T 3, 27; UURORVFRNO, DITFAKVEM.no, dgplah- 
VE.NNO, If. At it, 472* 5. 473 1 4i 473t 9; ulMuaveml'S, Tab. 
Prut. Now CAKtEtaURY- 

Derivation: {dtiro^, Ir. dbr t 'hard', W. dir f 'force** 
Ir* gloss, dur esi duin^ran, i.e. L fortress'. 

-ermum, 1 r. fern, \V. t RrtrL gt/cern^ 4 aider'. Lhe a is 
probably intrusive, the result of copying the Greek form 
Aowpcmutfivtot. LW*] 

Meaning: The fort among the alders. 
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DUR 0 BRAB 1 S 74- A scriba] error for mmoBiuv'ts; 
tHRuimtJYi*, »ueoBiuu 5 T mnmmvts, Uer JL ill. IV, 
Wtss, 472 r j. 473, 3, 473. 8; Romms, Tab* PtuL, for 
(Du)rv{h}rihi.v y ooiiUtiJ&Yt, c* 730, Bede P HE* i\ 3, Now 
Rochester, Kent, eikokm^tacthl, c. 730, 

Derivation: dttw- t fort', Jr. dur T 'hard', W* dir, 
Toned p Ir. gluss, dur tsi doiu^am, 'fortress 1 . 

brivis-i locative phir, ‘at the bridges* from Gallic 
hrrpdi 'bridge 3 , \Yatson t 432. 

Meaning: The fort at the bridges. 

DUROBR 1 SIN 102. durodriv,ie + It* AnL 475, 1; 
[jukOHkivts, JNS. xxx, up. Now Castor, Northampton- 
shin:. 

Derivation; see duhohaabis: the form stems here to 
be a transposition of -mn for -irrn, itself an error for 

-km. 

Meaning: The fort at the bridges, 

DUROLAVI 2^2. A river-name, next to yiyidin going 
southwards: probably connected with DunoLKVt}, It. 
Am. 472, 4; TaL Prut** and perhaps the Swale, 

Derivation: *tef 0 - T 'fort', see l>uroavernO, [f the 
second element is kvo- t cf. Holder, ii T 202, then compare 
Ijvt j t a tributary of the Schelde, now Li eve: and levae 
Eanum, Tub. Peut. 

Meaning: r The fort on the Leva'. 

DUR 0 V 1 GUT 0 tot. In Em Anglia, next to dlro- 

nklStSp possibly GODMANCHEflElh 

Derivation! diiro-+ lr. dur, 4 hard 1 , W, dir t ‘forced Ir. 
g|oss, dur rif dttwgftin v Lc. k fortress** 

For the second element cf. Holder, hi, ?37i Eegrto(n) 
masculine name, or iii, 515* Vigato vtltn, c, a.d, 570. 
Meaning; ‘The fort of Viguius*. 

EBIO 176, [n southern Scotland. 

Derivation anti meaning uncertain. 

EBURACUM 137- bboracsjm, Ptol. Geogr. ii p 3, iti; 
EBURACUW vi victrix, It Ant + 466, 1; mburaco, 

it. Ant . 468 F 4; 475,71478,6t COI^ONIAE) tmRAilVSiyiS), 
EE. hi, Ho; i\oU osiak) ebop(acen*i^), CIL. vii, 24S; 
EtioalACENSis), JRS. xi, 102; es(orM lm), EE. ix p 1253. 
Now York, site of the fortress of the riixth Legion R on 
the left bank of the Duse, and of the COLONlA e&ofa- 
CRNSJS on the right bank. A.S. ECFORWIC, \\\ CAKREV- 
KAWC* 

Derivation: Ebur- [W. tficr T "cow-parsnip*, cf. Dinnur* 
/Jm-c/fcr, lr r ibhar * iubiiar 9 Nxw^ Bret. etvr/bourdaineY 
-dam, W. -tmr T -037, in mmm-og, "turbary 1 * 

‘ravine'. bmflHtgi "marah^ rkedyn^ 'bracken 
patch* p ctfreh-wg, *onC-JkUf f cefytuutocg, 'hotly-thickcd, 
the sense being ‘the place where such and such things 
abound*. 

Ehur-aion undoubtedly belongs to this class of name* 
but its connexion is probably with *yew* rather than 
"cow-parsnip 1 : e.g. S-entry in Ireland derives from 
Ehurdc, and the continental Ehtir-oms and Ehuro^vim 
should be explained as Ncw-menY Thus, Eburiacos is 
no doubt derived from Ehurm, and so from Eburm as a 


personal name, cf. Ibvf and Ebur in Irish (Holder, i, 
1402), and Gmttt — alder, also a personal name* LW.] 
in view of the existence of the personal name hburof, 
and the frequent use of hi asm as a suffix indicating 
possession, it may be easier to interpret the name as 'the 
place of EburoaY 

Meaning: "The place of Eburod or ‘The place of 
vewaV However this may be, the uncritical local view 
in Homan times was that the name meant‘ Boor-town’ p 
since the canting badge of York i carved on the altar 
described in JR$, xi t 107, to pair with that of Bordeaux p 
was a large boar on a pedestal. This tradi lion was passed 
on in the Saxon form eqfcjh-tvic- 

EB Li ROC A SLUM. Between trImunTIUM* Newsiead-on- 
Twced t and mn vtENiUM h High Rochester, so that it 
must be identified cither with Cappuck or Chew Green. 

Derivation: Eburo~ a evidently the pers. name 
eeukos* also in KtiOJcACUM and eburownlm. 

- rasium , uncertain: can rum or castiUtm are unlikely, 
since hybrid names of this kind arc cxcwrvdy rare. 

EIR 1 MON 300. A western isle + 

Derivation: If tbr word has come thmugb Greek h is 
tempting to ibink that it represents a transhttraiiun of 
Gk. fpij/Kw* "desert 3 , attached to another name p perhaps 
the preceding lonois: cf. PtoL Gwgr, is, 2, 11, ‘ Ffyiov 
Zprmo*;) . I i/in'.u tpijitioj. PI u tare It, Ht drfectu muridurwu r 
i8 h indicates that many of the western islands were 
desert islands. 

Meaning: 1 Desert 1 . 

ELAY'SANA 28b. A western Island. 

Derivation: cf. elavek p the river AUkr p elavus* 
ELAVtACUS, 

Meaning uncertain. 

ELGON IO, i n Cornwall, west of the Tamar, 

Derivation: [cf. the river Dlchon, ailrietltlv F-khon, 
HRS. 309; but the tcmtifLsl -to gives modem -ydd r or 
cbe the 1 changes die prtcedirtE o 10 ri or y: cf. 

I .at. spofium t DAY. (y)sbett 3 W. ysoail. elconIO would 
thus bt-enme elckein, eixitaJS. or Etctn s, ahcco- 
nivm ( Archcnbeld) became W Ergan(g) t Erging. There 
is also a man's name, Efieofii), Helicaln): his land might 
be called el icon ion, becoming in Welsh Ef^mydd or 
Elguin. If there is a vowd between the / and r the 
result is not kh but /g. f AY.] 

Meaning uncertain, 

ELETE 294. A western island* 

Derivation and meaning unccrtsm. 

ELTABO 2. In Cornwall, west of the Twnar- 
Derivation and meaning uncertain, 

ELTAY 0 R 1 93r A place associated with Leicester, but 
hardly between Leicester and Liehftdd* where the only 
two likely names are vtnonae and mxnduessedlxIj 
which have nothing in common with ELTavorl Ptihops 
a site on the Godmanchester road is to be envisaged. 
Derivation and meaning uncertain. 
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IlPOCESSA S9< CL ypocessa 60. Probably a scribal 
error for EP 05 E 3 SA, cf. oaEIIOCEXTIQ for CUU 9 M 3 gKTO> due 
lo misreading a Greek lunate sigma. 

Derivation: |cf* Holder, i, 1441, Efttad for Eptefim. 
If this were Efw+$tssa it would mean 'a herd of hows', 
or "horse-stalk", cf. \V, kran-h-rs t "a flock of crows 1 . 
l.W], Cf also Ei'oisso, It. AnL 366, now Yvoy-Cwig- 
rusEL, between Reims and Trier. The English name 
'Studfdld\ or l Stee details' is common enouglv 
Mcaning: Horse stalls, 

(ZE)RDdTALIA \oH. Jn the manuscripts, this is 
EERDOTAidA, but the impossible initial Z has conic, by 
attraction p from the hnaJ syllable of the previous 
ARNEMKzac The place* nest to maltio, Manchester, is 
presumably Melandra Castle, on the eti iehow. This 
river-name is considered by Ekwall (ERS\ 156, cf. 
Ixxviii) as probably not English ; cf. edera, the l iyhtc in 
Brittany and EfeEftA, the Eure in Namur. 

Derivation: x* Edtra- r river-name, as above; but 
only if transposition of R and p be assumed. 

-tal-iu Y W. fit If s brow' T *edge\ H endV strip, H hcad-ripg", 
z. If 7 T. were attracted from Amemeza^ then initial 
letter may have been A, in which case W. mrdd, * height 1 P 
would suit, and would hi the actual order tf the con¬ 
sonants better. Further, the 'edge of the brow' would 
be a remarkably accurate description of Mclantira Castle, 
perched on the tip of a high promontory, It is also more 
accurate, for the fort, though in the Ethcitwv valley, is 
not near the river. This derivation is much preferable. 
Meaning: Edge of the brow. 

EStCA 150, vesica, NoL Digit , fire, xl, 22, now Grcat- 
chestem, the ninth fort from the cast on Hadrian's Wall. 

Derivation: c£ ai-sb, the river hind, aesi^o, aesilu*. 
Also, Plot Gecgr, it, 6| 71, Vita S . Cuihherti mentions 
aiisk, midway between Hexham and Carlisle, which 
Cadwalladcr Bates (Hist. NorthumL, 67) identified with 
aesica., This may well be correct. As a stream the name 
could apply to the IbiUwhistle Bum. 

Meaning uncertain. 

ESSE 29b. A western island. The name looks like a 
fragment, comprising the suffix -nr-, hut is uncertain. 

EYIDENSCA iJici, In southern Scotland, perhaps con¬ 
nected wids Ncrmius lUDBtr and Tkde m edi: she 
Book of Aneirin mentions met in lodeo (eo — -m in the 
rhyme) 'the sea of lodfdjcw", and this -etc the r.s of 
EwdinU it , The mention of merin - 'sea' indicates that 
the place was on the sea-shore. Invercsk is a tempting 
identification. 

Derivation: [ a -tW[if) is a frequent clement in Welsh 
proper names, cf I the! (= ludd-hael), Meredith (- 
OAW Mtirgei-iud) and occurs m udd — 'lord' in 
M.Welsh poetry 1 . Cf. Waldc-Pobomy, 1, 203, irudh-, 
"to be in excited motion, to fling about, to fight 1 , Skr. 
ud-yodftoti, H to bubble up', yudh- masc. 1 warrior 1 , fern* 
'battle 1 , and Latin cognates jubeo, 'to set in motion*, 
'command', juho, 'rnane'^ jsibar, "beam of light*. An 


initial Ei for / occurs in Gaulish, cf. Holder, i p 1411* 
eieru - ieuru: but it may be well due to Greek influence 
in the test here, as in for loviimus. For the 

te rmination -mca t -mco- cf. H older, op. cif. i i L 49* 1 .W.] 

■[Ao/f, The above note is based upon one by Prof* 
I for Williams on the reading EYiiiE.sscA, which \ws the 
one we submitted to him. The correct reading is 
uncertain, owing to the difficulty of distinguishing in 
the manuscript between ui(vi) and in. It seems, how- 
ever, that the reading of r and n should be eui and of v 
should! he EIU* The Suggested identification w i th I uveresk 
makes it seem possible that the taihtr unusual termina¬ 
tion may conceal the river-name Jsea. O. G« S* C*] 

Meaning uncertain. 

EXOSADES 301H A western island, *uW rf gemmae 
nascuntur 1 . 

Derivation: fllmmeyscn (Holder, i, 1489) explains 
the persona] name Exodus, to which he gives an 
arbitrarily short as from ewx — AI.W. ehoteg, \^ r eog > 
"salmon 1 . If this is correct, the word may be thought to 
have read Esticades, with terminal -tides as in Qrc-adis* 
I.W.J 

Meaning: Perhaps, 'Sea-salmon islandsY F Phc 
reference to "natural gems' is obscure, h it «a.s atne- 
thystK r as in Hcltodoms, Aetkiopha r v, 13, 3, it would 
suit A chill Island, 

FANOCOC 1 DI 155* COCTDJCS is the wdl-knowm vmr-god 
of Cumberland, whose dedicat torts arc ao distributed as 
lo suggest the location of hb shrine within the triangle 
between BcwcastLe, Netherby, and Slanwix (see A A* 
xiv t 105, for a map). 

Derivation: famtm, Lat. "shrine','temple 1 * 

C*xidu with suffix -\dios T as in Epidios t ctc. s is of 
uncertain derivation. For a connexion with W. cork, 
"red', it is nccessar> r to start with €i*cc-+ A single c would 
give VV. g, cf. W* cog r "cock", "cuckoo 1 ; cogor T "croaking', 
"cackling b , ur cog- in cogtttm 1 'round stack* or 'shell of 
snail", cogml f "distaff'. But these are not suggestive. 

'The eighteen known dedications to cocimus uni¬ 
formly spell the stem as coc-. But the possibilities arc so 
unfruitful ilmt it must be recalled that ancient ortho¬ 
graphy v.'as often otreksa witli the double consonant, 
cf. cxxxuveda, leuca* Tlxc original may therefore be 
from cocco "red', despite the spdtuig, since this fits the 
War-God so well. 

Meaning: "The shrine of CocidiusY 

GABAGLANDA 131. cameoglams, C/L. vii, 1291, 
[cjAMOCKflANNAt Ab/, Dign. Occ . xl, 44. Now die 
eleventh fort from the east on Hadrian's Wall, at 
Bird Oswald* 

k has been identified with the Cambghtn (MS, Hark 
3859)^ where two battles took place, at the earlier of 
which, En a.p< 537* Arthur was killed (Antiquity* ix, 
289-90) and also with CAMUROIA^na, q + v. F l*he g of 
CAAiBCLAXflccms to identify the site with i^VMBOCLAN^lS* 

Derivation: cumbo-, W.c&m, Ir. Bret, eamm, "crtKikcd', 
^twiflted 1 * 
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W., M .Bret. glmm t 'hank 1 or 'shored 
Meaning: "Crrnok bank'. As Uavcriicld observed 
(CIF. 1 xviiij 22 8k ibis is a remarkably close topographical 
description of the site at Birdoswald, above the winding 
gorge of the Irthmg+ 

OABROCENTIO 117* A scribal error for u AiiROSEXTl r 
A : oL Digit 4 Occ. xl, 50, the c probably arising from mis¬ 
reading a Greek archetype with lunate sigma. On the 
Cumberland coast south of the Ellen, where is the place- 
name i-olgaveh, near Workington. GW* xiv, 396* 
ESN, 329, It would thus suit Burrow Walls* but better 
si ill Moresby, where inscriptions {GIL. vii, 363, 364) 
aiu^i the presence of the .Vofifirf unit, enlmrs // 7V/r^- 
etuii. 

Derivation: cf. gabromagl^ ft, . 4 wL 276, 9. 

\gahro-, W. Ir. - goat\ 

irw/urai, GAr, reV, Ikct. hmt t W. /ijfl/, "path'. 

The name means 'The goat-path'; probably referring 
to a steep path up the cliffs, Cf, W, place-names £j£yitf 
f— "horse 1 or 'foal', hynt) Cenynt* Ccrhynt {= ct r n l 
'wagon 1 , H sledge', hyni) and thzylfa V mra, ‘stag's- 
path\ LWJ 

Meaning: "The gnat-path', probably referring to a 
steep path up the diffs- 

GALLUVIO 113. A scribal error for gal ay a, It, Ant* 
481. 2, The Roman fort □! Bomms Field, Ambleside* 
Westmorland* 

De rival ion: [gal-, It+gaL ' valour a O.Brct. gal r "Force", 
W. ar-uil (— archill ), A vigour', This may refer to the 
strength of the river Rawthay, which bursts into Lake 
Windermere close io the site. 

-irof, sec Holder, i, 305. I AW] 

Meaning: l The vigorous stream", or 'Force', 

GIANO 1. Probably a Scribal error for GLAND, cf. 
tACIOntnMA for LACrTQDOHO. In Cornwall, west of the 
Tamar + 

Derivation: The form of the name is incorrect as it 
stands* The easiest emendation is to glano, cf. Holder, 
i, 1024* GLANIS, a river- name (W . glan, 'dean', 'pure'): 
but the question is quite uncertain, claxum, CIL . xi, 
3iSi t /I, Ant, 343, 6; GLAnUaJ* It , Ant . 383, 5, These 
names are cognate with \WgIdn, clean', 'pure 1 . 

Meaning: Perhaps "The place on the clean, pure, 
stream* x but the form of the name is uncertain. 

GLEBON COLON (A 62. For glevl'm colqxia, ihc 
correct form of clhvo, it. Ant , 485, 4, coloxlae 
gley[Ensi&], CIL, vii, 54; CLEVi, C 7 L* vi T 3346, xvi, 
130; h(es) t'(UBUCA) <j[LEYEXbtt!M], EE. IX, 1283, 1284. 
The h no doubt arises from transliteration of a GL 
rXijfSov. Now GLOUCESTER, the cair dloiu of Nennius 
(MS, Hark 3859, fob 1856), caERJLOYW (¥ Cymmradar, 
xi, 173), glow here. (Lib. S, Ceddi}, 

I * GLEVUM* 

Derivation: glevo- [gJoru, O.W, gloss in Cambridge 
I uvenous of ninth centurv, for ‘liquidum\ "clear 1 , 
'shining'. LW.] CL ERN, 173, 


Meaning: "The bright spoiL 
2. COLONIA: This refers to ihc chartered rank of 
town, CIL* vii, 54. 

GRAN DEN A 297. A western island. 

Derivaii on: [c f. h*X*grmidiaa % * hail', re rn in isce it t of th c 
hail-storm of Plutarch, Dr defect u oracultmm^ 18, 
narrated of such an island. This is probably to be 
preferred -as against W, gran , 1 eyelid 1 , *graw\ check, 
Bret, grann f 'bruw\ tr, grrnd A * beard", cf. Walde- 
Pnkorny, i, 6a6. LW.] 

Meaning: Hail Island. 

IAGIQBULMA 95. UiCTOUGftO, It, Ant, 470, 6; 476, 

11 ; now TOWCESTER, TQFlXTEASTER, A SC, 921 , which 
took its name from the river tove. 

Derivation: facto-, possibly connected with Lai* 
flffr/o, 'entice', Iaqneus t 'trap*, 'snare'. 
dura T 'fort 1 , tee DUROAVERNO. 

Meaning: Snare Fort. 

IBERNIO 37h In Dorset, no doubtIWERXE, now r the name 
of a north-eastern tributary of the STOtm and its district. 
Derivation: (cognate with ieilvos, Ptol. Ceogr. ii, 2, 3, 
now the kenmohe river, Ireland: derived from *irio- 
yew, iirct. w, Is. eo T W_ yw r vtwn, O-Co. ftkrin* I AW] 
CL also IONA, Watson, 87-90. EkwaE, LRN, 232 + 
Meaning: "Yew tree place** 

IBERRAN zio. In Scotland, north of the Antnnine Wall p 
near FlNNA^ 

Derivation and meaning uncertain* 

INTRAUM 256. A northern river-name. 

Derivation: cf. intarasus, \V. araj\ arau A 'gentle 1 . 
Meaning: The w ord is corrupt, but must be connected 
with some such root as above* 

1SCA 16, 53, 243* 

16 S£ADL\U NAWORUMj ISCA DUMNDXIORL'M, IL AnL 
486, S; 486, 17; [SCADttHJNONlOftO, Tab , PtuL Now 
Exeter, tribal capital of the DUMXONIt* 

53 ISC A AUGUSTA, ISCAE l£G. II AUGUST A t It* Ant 4 484, 
4; isca, ibid* 484, 10, Now oa^rlkon-ufox-usk, fortress 
of the riecond Legion. Ptol. Gt&gr. ii, 3, 30 mixes 
Exeter and Cat r I eon, 

243 isc a, the river usk. 

1 . isca: 

Derivation: [ 0.1 r. tsc r Ir. easc T 4 water', Gael, casg+fon* 
This implies /jcu p with f affected by the following it*. 
But for the river Usi the Welsh is Wyig, -wy~ being 
derived from or f T in which case the word tea could 
not make ere* The two Isca forms may therefore really 
he different; and for ihc -ft- or 1 ws in ilia] vowel we may 
compare Walde-Pokomy, i, 106-7, u ^d of rapid 

motion and seen in the river-name ham and Lai. sub¬ 
stantive im. We should then have is-ca. [AW] 

Meaning: ^lost probably, 'water' in the sense of 
"river*; cf. the Scottish use* 

2* nuMNONHj see oaxngnl 
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ITLCODON 179, Tn southern Scotland. 

The Greek tf-n tiin ataon should be noted, as pointing 
to a Greek archetype. 

Derivation: Alt, OJr. iih , O.W. A t W, vrf, 'com 1 
(Holder, ii, 83: Watson, 343; JMA r . 143). 

-codon, corrupt and not readily emended. 

Meaning uncertain. 

IIICTIUS 247. For esTuernj^ [E]sTm:iA t Ptol. Gtogr* 
ii, \ T 3, now ihc river YEIWYTH* 

Derivation: {v^TYv r VTtt dtxra not appear to be derived 
from an initial 4/-, w inch wt»ul d. give swrtl l TJ ds wo li Ed 
dispose of 1 he accepted and attractive derivation from 
st nettop "bent 1 , Bret, stotti, h to bend oneself, W, 
yttrsyth, "suppled But an initial *x- or rJ-, 'out', in the 
sense of 'outstanding* would set matters right. 

We should therefore emend Ptolemy's stUCClA to 
EXTUCTIA or otuctia and the present form to EXiucrtUS 

or tsTircrnrs. LW.] 

Cleaning: ‘The very supple' or 'very curved 1 river- 
The YSTWYTH has many notable windings and falls, 

[l LIOCENON nth Appears as TLTqiocELUK in -Yoh 
Qign. OfT. xb 51, on the Cumberland coast, north of 
CLAXOVEKTAp Ravenous. Perhaps the lost site at the 
crossing of the Ehtn, The suggestion of Horsley, that 
itunocelum, Eden Head* may be the correct form, is 
tempting (Brit, Rom. 103)* since this headland here 
dominates the whole landscape. In Greek the confusion 
between /rffiwKtW and /ovAeokcjtu is very easy, 
e^pedaliy in capitab- 

Derivation: iturt-, see Waldc-Foknmy, ii, 74-5, with 
many possibilities! 

acelluml 1 promontory 1 , see Holder, ii, 826 fV£fi/w, Szy 
tAv^-W ; see cendocelium* 

Meaning: Eden Head. 

1 UPAN 1 A 49. On a branch-road from carrwent. 

Derivation: The word seems corrupt* and it is easier 
to start with L than l h in which case we may compare 
Holder, ii, 347, Lupo, river-name, Lupaiitis, man's 
name: U, 349, Lupparm* a place-name, and luppianm, 
a man's name: abo luponAjm. 

Meaning uncertain. 

LAGENTJUM 126. This is lageCICm, If* Ant. 478, 7; 
leg-folk?, ibid. 475, 65 now Castle Ford on Aire, Yorks,, 
these forms probably being corruptions of ibat pre¬ 
served here. 

Derivation: [I f maybe regarded as proven, it 

recalls Larnauc, father of GvvaUawg, one of Uricn'a 
allies {MS. Marl. 3859.. Pedigrees) also known as 
Ueynm\py (Black Bk, Carmarthen ioo) and Uttnnarrc 
(MS- Fenlarth, 45, pedigree of S. Drintol): cf- Login in 
Leinster, in \V + Dinllacn or Ut-yn* I.WJ 

Mauling uncertain, 

LAGUBALIluVl 129. luguvallo, It. Anf r 467, 2; 
LL-GimUDt IL AnL 474, 1; 476, 6- Now- Carlisle* 
anciently CAfcl.utl- and C Am lkweltd, LYWELVU, 
Watson, 340. 


Derivation: [Lw£u% W. Urn, in 'tight', ftru-od, 

' noon', 'light-bringer 1 ; cf. per^- name l.ku % and 

Ir, Lugh, and I lie god LUG us. 

-vafa, same root as ual or vol, ‘in be strung', Lat. 
votto, Germ. Ge-waft, ‘power’, W Cad-toaL*idr t 
Cynwal, tiuddwuL This is preferable to the explanation 
m vtilo-n f cognate with 0 . 1 r + /a 7 * ’hedge’ or 'fence', OAV. 
gmnA, guattl, 'wall', for these appear to be borrowings 
from the Lat. valtmt; and the possessive suffix then 
becomes difficult to explain. 

-fan, possessive. The Welsh forms of the name 
in ~}d(d) prove the -m termination, set CUNETKL 
1 ,W,J Cf. Jackson, JRS. xxxvjij, 57. 

Meaning: "The place of Luguvalos/ 

LANDINI 75. South of the Thames, on a road leading 
northwards from Silchester* 

Derivation: Uandd f Eng- land, Bret. farm, W, gwm- 
U<m t yd-fan. The original meaning is *a piece of land', 
then ‘enclosure", then 'sacred enclosure', 'cloister’, 
'church', 

-ffl-, diminutive, c L Holder, ii, T41* f.aridirii, placc- 
name, now Langun, L&ndmus piers, name. I.W.] The 
name docs not appear to he connected with the river 
E.ODDON, sec ER, V. 258* 

Meaning: 'The small enclosures*. 

LANO 201. In Scotland, immediately north of the Amo- 
nine Wall. The form of the name is very uncertain, 

p. IANO, fl. LI RIO. 

Derivation: iif (JUtfO* which seems moat acceptable, 
then not cognate with farm or lfan, which requires an 
earlier ~nn or -nd t cf. Vindalanda* Rather -Idtton, as in 
Medfaddnon, a 'flat plain' or open country; cf. Lit. 
pfanus, Eng. JirU or fold, from mot pifa r Waldo- 
Pokorny, ii, hi. I.WJ 

iMeaning: 'The flat*. 

LAVARIS 133- LAVATStts, //. Am. 468* n levatris, 
//. Ant. 476, 3 : IhVvaTR^, Y0/. Dign* Dec, xl, 25: now 
BOWES, Yorks. The correct form of the name is probably 
LmntSrn, 

Derivation: t. fau-tr- [cf. Holder, ii, 164, LAUTRA, 
river-name, from fau-tro or lrmitru+ 1 r. Ioathof l lothof t 
‘canal 1 , * river-bed*, Bret, fattnyr, Gk + Acujrpqv, Lat. 
Iftvattirinm* The name would mean at the river-bod?* 
LWJ 

2. kibam-, if Invarh. fur Labans, cf. LABARA, W- 
LAi/ar, ‘vocal', O. lr. lobar^ ‘talkative', O.Co. fai<ir y 
“speech', Bret, favor, 'talk', river-names saver, llafar 
(Ekwall, ERN* 23S), and iabhar, Watson, 432-3. This 
would lit the Celtic name* now lost* for the iiJtETA* 
w hich brawls over many rock-beds by the fort. 

3. larrtro^ [there is an OAV. Ifaurdr+ 'load' or'heap'* 
with adjectival form llatcfdraing still surviving as a 
place-name. LWJ 

Meaning: In view of the preponderance of the -fr- 
in the ancient sources, the first meaning of "river-bed 1 
seems to be die most acceptable. 
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LAVOBRINTA So. Between WK03CRTER and Wales, 

probably forden caer, also known as eh n os. 

Derivations [/.mw-. cf. ttm- in \Y* Hawes, 'much', 
"many* f ‘multitude*, Eng, /iff, Gk. irA^tfor. Lat. plirtus. 

brinta, ef r Holder* L 5+6-7, ukISt v unLNTjyi \ t eshen- 
tanuS, BR ENT A* brinte. all m ir-names, as if cognate 
with OJr, brenn-, \o gusli forth 1 * Wakte-Pokornv* ii k 
15S. J.W.] 

Meaning: "much water 1 . 

LlECTOCF/TO 94. etocfto, [L Ant. 470, 2. Now 
LICllFIKL.i), \V\ CA LH LWTTCOEp (Canu Uywarch f kti, 5a)* 

Derivation: [leito- t W Jkeyd, IrTmtA/grey 1 . This is a 
case in which the Cosmography undoubtedly preserves 
the correct form. 

reia- t from *hmto r see Waldc^Pokomy, k 328,. root 
knife-, O.W. e&it, W* toed, O.Co. emt r Bret. cart. coat, 
Gaulish Cfto-btjga, Goth, haipi ', A.S. Wd, 

Eng# /jea/fc. “The original meaning is 'wood 1 . LW.] 

Cleaning: Grey wood, 

LEMAN IS 70. LEM ANA 266. lemanis, Iter IV, Wm* 
473, 7 ; lemayis, Tab, Pent, ; leMANMS, Ani, Dtfw. CAt. 
3C>fviii p 15. Now LYMFNE, place ami river. 

Derivation: Cognate with Q.lr. lrm w Ir* }tumh m 
ihz\f, 'elm\ cf. LEMON UM^ LEM ANN US r LEMAN N ON \ lj% 

EkwfllL £RN\ 244 - 

Meaning: Place of elms- 

LliftDA 260, Probably for linda, a river-name in eastern 
Britain. 

Derivation: If E is for k as often, then LINDA. Cf. Ir* 
find, W# lly* f both liquor' and lake ; m lindDm* 

Meaning : If linda + then k thc lake river'. 

LEUCA 246. The river LounHUR. on which stood 
UacARL ^t, It. Ant. 4-S4, i, which should derive from a 
river-name like Lt^ucara. Loughor is in Welsh (ms- 
Ikpriitur. 

Derivation: [The root is Ieinj- S H light\ Gk. Anutas* Lat. 
kv h W. [Jug. Hut to cspl nin the -eft- of Ihvchtcr we must 
have in the original -Alt- or -ft-: $0 L decani m, from 
Ltittdra, to be exact, though the ancients were careless 
about double consonants* LW.J Cf. Ekwall, ERN. 
268-y, s.v. lugc. 

Meaning: 'The bright river 1 * 

LED CO MAG O 45. The place is nesi to eiJNTEXlO, coming 
from the south-east* and is presumably near AS DOVER, 
In the middle of the chalk region of Hampshire, east 
of Salisbury' Plain. 

Derivation: [Iruta- /bright, light, dear 1 , i.c. + free from 
scrub 1 . *mag- t 'phin\ cf- Vindo-mag = \\\ Gwyn/a. 
LW.] 

Meaning: 'The clear plain*. 

LBUGOSENA 248. For leucOSHNA, a Welsh river, 
following the Ystwyth, of uncertain position. 

Derivation: f/rwciK 'bright, white , Ir. luarh, W- Hug* 
'light', Gk. Jtewnfe Might 1 : cf. ERN, 241. 
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*w>-, 'old', lr. jew, later atari, O.W. fr/ft. CtL, G.Brer. 
hen, cf. river-name SENA, or names CA stolen l l s t tan no- 
SENm No doubt the word was a title of reverence as 
applied to a river. I.Wj 

Meaning: ‘The bright old one'. 

LEVIODANUM 220. In Scotland, north of the Antonine 
Wall 

Derivation: Irvio-, cf, Wulcie-Pokomy, ii, 390 on Lat* 
[rvu, Smooth’. H slippery \ cf. LeM, now Urn, a 
tributary of the Schelde, 

-dunum, 'joftitu*. Ir. dun. OW\ din H gloss, arx t 
cognate with A.S. tun* O.H-G. ~un, H.G. tautt, ’hedge-'. 
Meaning: 'Smoother ‘slippery' fortress. 

I.EYIGXAVA 222. In Scotland, north of the Antonine 
Walk 3t may he a misreading of T for E, cf. the reverse 
process of that in DEV* victrib. 

Derivation: xava $avaj See Sow, ERN, 

Also Holder, ii t IJ8+, for %\vm as u river-name* The 
derivation is itself difficult, see ERN., loc. tit\ 

Meaning uncertain. 

LIAR 259. A river-name in northern England* 

Derivation: [cf. W. Ifyr, l sea\ 1 floody M.!r. ^t. Ir* 
tear, 'the sea\ perhaps from the root Ii t Mo tbw\ LW.] 
Meaning: 'The stream'* 

LIN COY IG L A 1334 ddngo h vic[i]a[n]orl?m # longo vicm, 
Not. Dign. Oer. il, 30: i.ON[t;ovictANA], EE. ix* 1135. 
Now l^ancbcsicr, Co. Durham. 

Derivation: cf. lonous, Ptok Geogr, ii, j t t, 

Watson. 45* compares with "Ship-firth'. But the situa¬ 
tion makes any connexion with ifong* 'ahip', out of the 
question. But there is a Welsh word Umg t fem* of 
fkcT}* y used for 2 as in TntAhetig* Wdih-pool. 

There sre seveml other instances of TraUwng, and in 
each case there is a pool or marsh. 
vitm-, see ueloovicia. 

Meaning: The pool thicket. This would refer to the 
Browncy valley* just south of the fort, 

LINDINIS26. hi west Dorset, near > so hi C’ E. 

Stevens, EUR. Iri. 3159, commenting upon this word, 
connects it with ClL vii, 695, which rends ci(n’/^) 
DUUOTHA(^m) LEST> 3 NtE(B^.i(Mwlr : uul BE. vii, [052, 
Comtes) DUR(o)TR0(.gK^i) (L}iK 0 ]HE(rt)s». Confusion 
between 1 and E is so common in Homan written versions 
of Celtic names that this may he accepted* The sugges¬ 
tion, however, that the form lindsne* is itself a corrup¬ 
tion uf I.mdim{en)s{i) is unnecessary, since that adjective 
would imply a substantive LTNtHNIA or LIND INI AIL 

Derivation: [Undo-, lr. End, YV, th'n, Bret. Irun, 
4 marsh 1 * 

-in- suggests a w j ct place, cf. YY. gttrm, ^alder 1 , 
gnermn* ’alder Mvamp", l.W,] A diminutive ri aUo 
possible. 

Meaning: 'MarsSi' or ‘Uttlenarah 1 . 
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LINDUM COLON!A m 4 * 

I. AINAON, Ptol. Gmgr. ii, 3. 11 F in the territory of 
ihe Content; undo, It, AnL 475. 3, 476, 7, 477, 9, 
478, to; undo, CIL. xiti, 6679, wll p 21669; a l(inix>), 
EE. vii, 1097; Li.\'D(E^si 5 ) f CIL, vis, 18 g;JRS. xi, toz , 
Now UNTOLD 

Derivation: Undo-, W. tlyn, + kke\ 'drink', Bret. tenn, 
Jr. lind, Mrmk, liquor 1 . 

Meaning; 'Lake 1 or 'inert': the place dominates the 
Ttsar&hcft and pools of the Witharn, in particular! Bray- 
ford Mere, see Ekwrall, EPND., s.v* Lincoln. 

2t cOLONIA records the chartered status of the town, 
5eC CXyh{ ONtARlTM) EBP R(ACENStS) ft UKti(GNSl£), JRS xi, 
102. 

L IN NON S A 289. A western islands near Skye. 

Derivation: Possibly corrupt for Limno* insula^ fiee 
Holder, ii. 22b. an island in the Irish Sea, cf. Wakte - 
Pukorny, ii p 391, In sternum, W. //>/#!, Gk. 

cjA e ftwy, 'smewth', ‘slippery** 

Meaning uncertain. 

L 1 TANA 198. A fort on the Antonine Wall. 

De rival ion: [fliarw- — (siha) twite, Livy* sxiii, 24, 7: 
0 *W, titan r Ir. tetfuw, Bret- Udtm, large, extensive 1 . 
I # WJ Also Wbatmough h Prac-Italic Oiakeit 0/ Italy, 
voL ii, part iii t 1S5. 

Meaning: Ihe expanse. It is worth noting that Sir 
George Macdonald comments upon the extensive west¬ 
ward view obtained from Inveravon (j^- Wall in Scot¬ 
land*, 

LIT 1 NOMAGO 214. For litandmago. In Scotland, 
north of the Antonine Wall. 

Derivation] cf. LtTA.\OBRiRA t It. Ant. 380, 4. 

It ratify r 'broad** see LlTAA'A. 

'plain, place, market'. Ir. mag, Brel. ma t W. 

Meaning: * Broad plain', presumably referring to a 
place situated in one of the curses, of which there are 
few north of the Wall. 

LOCATftEVE 166. In south-west Scotland. 

Derivation: ^> T cf. Co + lo t Ir. fork, Bret, hue ft, W, 
Uwehg inlet p pooh pond'. 

atrthad-, 'settlers 1 , see Calleva AtHESATUtt; cf* 
MOERKAHI1, now MORAY* ancient MORTTBSB, 'the Sea- 
dwtllcrs\ Watson, 115* Cf- Ir. Ireh, W. iref, Eng. 
thorp, ^township* or 'dwelling 1 ; Ir. aiimtb ’dwelling', 
aitrfbtfluid, 'inhabitants'. 

Meaning: L Thc pool dwellers 1 ; as if referring to 
folk living in erannogs, 

LODONE 213. In northern Scotland, between Spey and 
Dee, 

Derivation: cf. LOO ENA, LODOSA, LQDBKO. 

Meaning uncertain, 

LONDINIUM AUGUSTI 97. LOtismiNtUM, Ptol. 
Gcagr, i, 15, 6, quoting Mannus of Tyre; lOndinium, 
Ptol* Geogr, ii, j p 27, in the territory of the Cantii; 


LOHDtSIUM, lac. Ann. xiv f 33; LOSDIM, JRS. sit, 283; 
LON(uiNl) F CIL. vii, 1235: 0 ^™™ LGNTJINrENSK, 
EuincnitiSp Fanzgyr, 17; dvitate londinensi. Council 
of Aries, A + tu 314, EladJan und Stubbs k Councils and 
Ecttesiaitkaf Documents * i, 7: tuxniNiL'M, Amm. Marc. 
xx + t; LUNDtNtUM, veins Oppidum, quod AL' GUST AM 
postcritas appeliavit, xxvii, 8. 8; aft AUGUSTA project us t 
ijuiim tert-m edptllavm LLNPlS^M, xxviti, 3, 1 id. Sot. 
Drgn, Q<l . *1,37, praepositus thcsuurofum avgvst ensivm. 

Derivation: Holder, ii, 281 :md dWrbois de Jiibain- 
ville suggest 'town of I*andht-os* f from tender-, 1 fierce', 
Other derivation* seem fanciful. The mod AY. Uundmn 
must be \vo rrowcJ fn j m O L. Lundent h for ,\ncient -nd- 
in all cases became -tin- in W'elsh in direct linguistic 
descent. 

Meaning: Place of Londinos, 

LONGTS 299- A western island* 

Derivation: cf. i.ongl’ 5 , PtoL Gtogr. ii, 3, i t which 
refers to ‘ships', unless rt is connected with VY. Hang t 
fern, of fheng, used for a 'pool' as in Tm-Uung, 'Welsh- 
pool', and in other names* 

Meaning: "Ship Island" or Tool lsbnd + . 

LOXA 165. In southern Scotland. 

Derivation: [cf LOX T Ekwall, £R\\ 267, and loxa p 
P tol. Gcogr. ii. 3, 5, Cognate with Gk. Anto$ r "oblique', 
Lat. liurm, 'one-eyed", O.Ir lose, 'crippled'* Ptolemy's 
loxa is the modern LOSStE, Elgin, but the same name 
occurs twice in Somerset, see ER\\ f /oc* cit, t and was 
doubtless more common, e.g. Loxford, Essex {EPNS t 
Essrx, 99). Watson, 439, connects the word with Gad. 

gen. phir. of It ub 'herb': but this is hardly satis¬ 
factory. LW.l 

Meaning: The 'crooked' or Hvtnding' stream* 

LUCOTION 170- In southern Scotland. 

Derivation: cf. lurot^ Holder, ii, 303 ; Ir. todf, 
iochaid, 'moLise T mice 1 , W\ liygad f l mice T + LJirr Lunda- 
tmi t IJcuHiC, would he a synonym: cf, M*>nomu. *a 
place swarming with mu\ It is worth white to re¬ 
member the Irish sept-name Luchraigf, 'the mouse- 
folk'- 

Meaning: 'A place with mice' or 'of Mouse-folk*. 
LUTLTDARON 88. For LtmroARUM: EE. Lv, iaf>6 T 

METALLt l.UTi:iiAni;(.N T ^(is): CIL. Vli, 1214, MLTAlil.UM) 
LATVUtAfLFNSn), cf. LVT(VHARESSF-J, CIL, vii, I 30 S P 121 5, 
12 i6; SLVjflORLM) L\T( VDARUN&J V.% 1 ) r yR$- XXXI, 146,00 
lead pigs from the Derbyshire lead-mining district, of 
which LvtvdarvM was presumably the administrative 
centre, 'fhc precise locution of the place h unkmnvn. 

Derivation: [The best 1 can oiler is W . gntud, O.Co. 
wuludf^ 3 r, fitted, f wealth 1 , from root hlu, 'to gain as 
booty 1 ; cf. Lai. lucrum (for luttem), Gk. AijiW, 'seed, 
fruits of the held', d-Aijidv, 'poor', VV'alde-Pokomy, ii, 
379-So. It s& worth noting that the W. wnpyn t for 
‘mineral’, also has derived meanings, as rmvynltau, "to 
enjoy** 1 -W,] 

Meaning: Connected with 'wealth', "gain", or 'yield** 
But the precise significance is uncertain. 
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MACATONION 61. A place apparently next to glevum t 
approaching (rom the west 

Derivation: It is tempting to emend as 1 !n»atomtm ± 
cf* Holder, ii a 373, Magd twe P Magalos, 

from mag^ 'great 1 . Lar magnrn. (ik.jicynjAw; and O.W. 

‘prince 1 Wiffrarf, lr. fwtf. Cf. mac;all s, lioionun 
rtgnlus, Livy sod, 29, 6 t Polyb. ii, 44, 5. 

Meaning; If the emendation were accepted the place 
uviuld be a name derived from the river-name Mwah *? P 
cf. magLQNE, Afof, />^n. Off, * 1 , 38, and would mean 
the 'place on the noble stream', 

MAGANCIA 290. Probably a scribal error for magaxtU. 
A western isle. 

Derivation: Hither, (i) Connected with the divine 
names Magontia and Mogons; which is worth bearing 
in mind in connexion with the native belief cited by 
Demetrius of Tarsus {Plat* £k defectu oranthrum, 18) 
that these islands were largely deserted and considered 
to be 1 he abode of Brjpoie^ nr (2) a simple derivation 
from mag-, 'large island 1 . 

Meaning uncertain, 

MAGNIS 57. < 1 *- 

57 kenChester. Herefordshire, 

ejogahvoran, Hadrian's Wall, Northumberland. 

Derivation: cf. MAGNtACtrs* magXATA, MAGNATE: 
Haverfidd ( VCtf. Hrreford&re, i, 175, note 1). followed 
by Wheeler {Aw. Mott. Comm. Urrefordsforc, «, 39) 
and Macdonald, PlV. t s.v., adopted Rhys’s suggestion 
of a connexion with W, motn ,' a stone » 1 hey point nut 
that the word probably survives in A.S, macon SAtrt, the 
old name for this district of Hertfordshire, as Stevenson 
observed to Haverticid (sec Jack, Excavations on the 
Site of the Romam-British Toten of Magna, KenCnater, 
Herefordshire (1916), p. 15, note), 

MAIO iso, M Al A 154. 120 occurs at the north end of the 
Cumberland co;ist] at two removes north of the 1,1 len, 
while 154 occurs at the end of Hadrian’s Wall, as on 
CIL. vil. 1294. The places arc presumably identical 
and to bt rtcsgtiircd 09 limvness-on-Solway* the 
western terminus of Hadrian's Wall. 

Derivation : cf. maio* MAI iNr*, potters names, I'- 
Oswald, Stamps on Terra Sigillata, or STATto MA 1 ENSI 3 , 
CIL. v, 5090. Possibly comparative of metres. i.c, 
rnai'js, cf. Lat. mam, W. mwy. 

Meaning: 'The larger’. The comparative might refer 
to the sire of the promontory as compared with the 
neighbouring DRUMBURiGJi, 

MAIONA 29S, A western isle. 

Derivation: cf, maio, majakus, potters' names, F. 
Oswald, Stamps <»i Terra Sigiiiata, or statio MMENSis, 
CIL. v, 5090. Possibly comparative of imirns. i.c. 
mains, cf. Lat. maior, W. Miry. 

Meaning: 'larger island'. 

MAN A VI *33. A meeting-place in the miscellaneous list, 
between tava, the tay. and secloes, the SELCOVAk; 
presumably connected with MANAU gUOTODIN, the 


district at the head of the Firth of Forth, Watson, 
103-4. 

Derivation: xianau would give a Celtic genitive 
manANN* but a Lariniftcd genitive man AVI, ;ls here. r I he 
name was applied to the Isle of man. Cats. BG. \\ i_v 2* 
Pliny p ML iv* 103. MONAPIA probably for moNAvja, cf, 
MEVANIA* Ores. i r 2, Hi for manbvea, For derivation see 
MONA. 

Meaning: # High\ 

MANNA 2S0. Probably for man[an]na. A western isle, 
next to uotib, identified as hit*, and probably asran. 

Derivation: The isle of Arran was reputed to be the 
house of MAN ANNAN, the god of the sea, and was also 
known as emain aplacHi ' Emain of Apples', 'the other 
world*: sec Rhys, Arthurian Ugtnd, 334. Manannun 
may be connected with the root men- found in immineo, 
tninax, Minor, "to threaten** 1 threatening'. The name 
would be Br rhe Dread One'. 

Meaning: The Dread Ones island. 

M ANVLODU 1.0 COLON 1 A 99. A scribal error for 
C-AMULODUKUM COLONIAj CAMALODUNO, Pliny, A//. ii K 
TS7; CAMUOoiANUM, by metathesis, in PtoL ii, 

3, za; l amomiiiLNh, Iter IX. West. 4H0, 4. colonia, 
Iter V* Wess, 474, 4. camuumxjnO, Tab. pent. Now 
Colchester, Essex, formerly Cair Colun (HB.) and 
Cobeccasttr (A SC. 921). coi oniak vicnucENsia quae 
1 ST IN BR 1 TTASN 1 A CAMAlGPUM, CIL. XiV, 3955. 

1, CAMULOnrNUM P 

Derivation: Camujo-, see CAMULQflESSJU 
dunum, see 1>lHOLUOUNOUNO. 

Meaning: 'The Fortress of Camutas’, a Celtic war- 
god, worshipped pre-eminently among the he.mi of 
6al!ui Iklgka, cf. Lunhrecht*. Contributions a Vetude 

diviniiSt critiques* 129. 

2- COLONIA. 

Derivation: Lai. eofoma, “a land settlement": granted 
in [his case to the viCTRiCEJiWP, or Veterans of Legb xx 
Victria* The epithet refers to the chartered status of the 
town and was sometimes synonymous with it, as 
COLON!A, It. AttL 4H0. 4; it also survives in CAt* coll-n 
and COiJS'KCEASTFR. 

Meaning: + Chartcred land-settlement 1 . 

AI AEON 1 22S. For LOCUS MAiX>N 1 , a meeting-place among 
the dtirrsa iota, presumably referring 10 a shrine of 
Ai^LLO-MAPONUS, Since other n^mts in this list arc 
in eastern Scot land this one may well 1 h* in the west, and 
is probably the clOciimabenstanS at Gretna, Dumfries 
shire* the traditional mceting-pkee of the Western 
March and the site of a prehistorie stone circle, Watson, 
lit. 

Derivation: [Maporvu*. whose name is cognate with 
W. mabun f a son\ NouthA was a North-British deity 
equated with Apollo, worshipped by high Roman military 
officials and thus of s<itiie standing {Arch* Art* asi, 
30S). In the old Welsh tales M*bon, son of Modron 
-- M:ipomis r son of Macr 5 iu. LW ] 

Meaning: The place of the youth god. 
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MAPORITON i6j. In southern Scotland, next to 
TADOftrrON, 

’The (Week termination is indicative of a Greek 
archetype* 

Derivation: {mapo-, Er. ruse, W.* Bret, tfiap, mob-, 
'won't Of 'young man". 

ritm Y 0 -W. rit, W. rhvd ¥ Lat. partus, Eng, 

ford. LW.J 

Meaning* ‘The sonY or ‘young tnaYa ford + H See 

TAHORlTDSr 

MARCOTAXON 2Zy. Tn Scotian d, north of the Amarine 
WaO T next to Victoria. 

The Greek termination is indicative of a Greek 
archetype* 

Derivation: [metres lr. more, W. march, Bret, march, 
*honw\ 

-frLwn* from the root tug , Walde -Hokomy, i T 704, cf + 
Gk. raytn>, rdanoi, iviftc, 'to rule*, 'to order\ 'array 1 , cf T 
TaxtnmgMlm r Tascutt>artut f Taxtiiemcton, LW, ] 

Meaning: The Horse-array h , with evident reference 
to a historical or legendary event. 

MAROMAGO iHck In southern Scotland, two removes 
north of tumohtecm. The derivation would hi In- 
vercsk, or a site in the Midlothian plain. 

Derivation: [mmo- r + great r . 

-tango, "plain*, tr. mug* Breh ± W, mu. Cf, tttnro- 
iatum, "the great clearing" or W. Maesmuwr, LW ] 
See Watson* 378, 501. 

Meaning: The great plain. 

MASON A 2i* In Devon, north-east of Exeter. 

Derivation: cf. masaya, Tab. PeuL\ MAS A Vo, CIL 
vii f 2tj. 

[mus- offers too wide a choice to permit certainty P 

-dna w the common stream suffix, as in DiYfitiA, sirOna* 

LWJ 

Meaning uncertain, though the connexion with a 
river or stream should be noted. 

MATOVION 207* I n Scotland, north of the Antonine 
Wall. 

The Greek termination is indicative of a Greek 
archetype. 

Derivation: cf. matavonio,, II Ant, 298. 2. 

mu to-, Ir. maifb, W, Bret., mat, mad-, *gond". 

MAI LION 202. In Scotland, nnrthofthe Antonine Wall 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

MAUT’IO 109, Probably for MA[M]tJCtO p MAMCCIUM, /I. 
Ant 4^8, 7; MmcumOt Iter X, Wn$. 481, 5* Now 
MANtft!$TEft, A S. MAMEC£A£TER 923, ASC. 

Derivation: mom-, lr. mum, 'breast'* W_ mum, 
‘mother, womb". 

-ScAot for the suffix -wr, in the same sense as Wtco t 
with adjectival force, sec ER\\ bcxviii, where the form is 
well warranted. 

Meaning: ' ['he place of a breast-like hil| T , or ' h ilia"; 
no doubt connected with the mameton on which the 


Roman fort lay: cf. Kkwall. Ptace-namrs of LMnatshirr, 

34 **., ERX zBq. Cf. cicumo. 

MAV 1 A 238. A western river-name, now meavy, a 
tri binary of the h l v m . I t comes between AXE and Tamar. 

Derivation: [mat 1 -* cf M. 11 ret. matt, "gaillanl, agile". 
The name may be compared with Mtitu in Abcrmaw = 
Barmouth, where the river is the Mawddsch, as if for 
Mtmdd-fach ( — the little Matifd )), corresponding to 
Mawddwy, for Matvd-fiqy (the greater Maw(d)), LW.] 
Ekwalf ERN. 2S2-3, is in some difficulty for an English 
derivation, and cannot get over the crux. "Phis way out 
is accepted by EPXS, Place-names 0/ Devon y I f io + on 
the basis of a suggestion by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford. 
Meaning: ‘The lively stream \ 

M E DI [O] BO G DC ) 114. In C umbe rland* be 1 w een 

calavAj Amblesidc* and camTivkntu Ravengbss, and 
presumably Hard knot, the fort at the top of Hardknot 
Pass, between them. 

Derivation: [medio-, lr. mid, Eng. mid, cf. MAW 
meimetkf ‘midnight 1 , metddydd, ‘ midday", rnrmuT, ‘half- 
men, cowards*. 

bogdo- t cf. Rohogdii (Ptol, tdcogr. ii, 2 t 3), ro-bogd- t 
which Thumeyscn explains as Ir. hoc-, Bret, batik, 'soft,. 1 
‘tender*, 0,liret. gloss, bin — puiris, hoc — putres, 
boeion ~ putres. But this does not suit cither word 
very well, Walde-PoJtomy a ii, [45* puts Ir. hue- under 
the root hcugh- f 'bend", "curve 1 . hence Eng. h/K$> This 
meaning would suit Rohogdii, the "bowmen"* I + W*J 
Meaning: "In the middle of Che curve" which exactly 
describes Hardkiftot in relation to the Esk valley. [Com¬ 
pare Yttum in Welsh place-names, YsUtmUech^ Vitim- 
divy Y ystum being to twist* or 'to bend" and referring to 
curves in the natural features. LWJ 

MEDIOLANO 84, meuialand, it. Ant. 469. 4. mkdio- 
LANO, ibid. 4Si, 1 „ 4S2, 4. In Cheshire, near Whitchurch, 
a ruad-j unction of note. 

Derivation: medio-, middle, see medi[o]rooi>Oi 
/ fU10T- f see LANO* 

I his derivation was first suggested by Lognon, Rev. 

™, 375 - 

Meaning: 'Mid-plain 1 . 

MEDIOMANO Si, In Walts, west of Wroxcler. The 
name indicates a central position, and would admirably 
suit caersus, near KtiWTOWN, ^lomgornciy'shire. 
Derivation: mrdio- t middle, sec MEDifnjeo^no, 
-mono. The sense of this suffix is uncertain* 

Meaning uncertain* 

MEDIONEMETON it)h. A fort on the Antonine Wall, 
not necessarily centml on the Wall itself. 

The Greek ending, suggestive of a Greek archetype, 
will be noted. 

Derivation: mtdi* j-„ middle, see tt£Dt[o]&OGDQ v 
m rntin-, 'sacred grove 1 , see ahnemeza, NERtFTOTACtO. 
Meaning: ‘Middle sanctuary\ 
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M ELAM ON I 15. Im Devon* not far from Exeter. 
Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

MELEZO 36, For mtletio, next to ibeknio* in the 
district of lWlfcN'E, Dorset 

Derivation: fConrtect with ihc full stem of W. mri 
1 honey' nuiys, see Holder, ii t 537. s,v, mlhso 1. Cf. 
the names MeMiGwuigos, MrUtum^ \lulitum, the Last now 
Meilly anti Mealier 1 AY, | Flic name ha& nothing to do 
with FON T fMELL, ace KR\ m 161-2. 

Meaning: lloney place, or Honey stream place: cf. 
vikdlanna, a river-name connected with mead. 

MEMAN U KI M 216. North of tile Antoninc W all, 
near the Dee. Probably a scribal error for nemantltru m* 
Derivation : cf. NHMANTOURISTa, for _NEMA ntur is&a 
(PtoS, Gwgn ii, 6, 66) in the Basque district, and 
SEAtA-VTt'Ri, Pliny, Nil* Lii, 137, Columella* xii* zo f 22, 
24 ; nomtfnfr-* Jr. numn r namat^ + tucmy'. Watson, 249, 
records in Strathdon, the names news and lwermochtv, 
bods connected ivitb a mimunfo- stem. 

-wro-it h common sufRx. 

Meaning: Perhaps the place of the Neman tun, 
probably a sept or ptigui of the Taexali, the principal 
tribe hereabouts. 

MESTEVC A 18- In Devon, north-cast 0/ Extter* 

1 derivation: {cf,Holder, ii* 577, Mtstu ,personal 

names, and Metfaro(n) t a place-name: so the word is 
Mat- with suffix -etfto, as an Sulma. For derivation, 
see W. meu Bret, row* E. mast, 'acorns', which come 
from stem jftrif- or jnesi- m LW,] 

Meaning: Place of acorns. 

METAMBALA 50. In South Wales, near vx Eft went. 
The word is probably corrupted from nfmetamhala, 
and refers to a famous holy grove. 

Derivation: [cf. XEMETOliRtQA* jerafETOCENKA^ 
[iiejnwf-, sec N£M>; f otati t'j + 

-umluda. cf. GL *navd\ l hos& of shield'* 

Ventre of the earth', Ir. whim, 'navel', Lat. umh& t 
umbilicus. LW.] 

It is, however, possible that this dement is corrupt. 
Nennius records {Hut. Brit. 70), among the marvels of 
Britain. + juxin llumcn, quod vocatur Guoy h poma 
invcniuniur super fmxinum in proelivo sakus qui est 
prope ostio 0uminis\ "lliat is. a freak apple-tree 
existed at the mouth of the Wye* If the final element 
here was ahala, instead of umbtdtt, the reference would 
remarkably suit the aituaiiam For the sanctity of 
apples, cL MANNA. 

Meaning: ‘'Hie sacred grove of the navel', or more 
probably + The sacred apple-grovc\ 

MIL 1 DUNUM 19. In Devon, north-east of Exeter. 
Derivation: miti-, cf. MlLl*A(:us. The word ie uncer¬ 
tain; if meL cf. W, mriyn , 1 yellow'* Gk. ‘btacfc** 

dunum-, fortress. 

Meaning: Possibly L Dark Fortress', but the qualifying 
epithet is uncertain. It is not melbury, cf. EPXS. 
Dmm t i* 203-4- 

VOL. X€tll, 


MINERVE 27^, A western lilt 

Derivation: Presumably Irtsidu The Latin 

name is worth note, and probably goes back to a naming 
of deserted islands in some such expedition as that 
recorded by Plutarch, Dr dtftctu orucnhntm, tH, w here 
the western islands are recorded m the abodes of 
Sa/fioi^v: cf Manna, Magmda* For other Latin names 
in this group, see atina, SttSUtU, grandgxa. 

Meaning: ‘Minerva's Isle'* 

MINOX 231. A meeting-place in the miscellaneous 
list. 

Derivation and meaning uncertain: the word is 
probably corrupt. 

MIXA 229. A meeting-place in the miscellany. 

Derivation and meaning uncertain; the word is 
probably corrupt, 

MONA 376. xjona* Pliny, A//, if 1S7; MONA, Tnc + . htn, 
xiv, 39-30* Agfk. 14; Mom, PtoL Geogr. ii, 2,, 10; 
A/tuwa f Dto Cass. Mi, 7, i, 8, 1. A western isle, 
ANGLJSEiL 

Derivation: [mnt-, cf. W. mynydd, 'mountain 1 , from 
mouito, or monidtj, and (1) Lat. rmirurt, pramirurr, im- 
mirs*r? Y in the sense of rising up: (2) immh iro. mu 
miriw, 'to threaten 1 . Ef (i), then M6na 'the high 
bland' and the reference is to Holyhead mountain, a 
prominent landmark to voyagers in the Irish Sea, If 
£2)* mm - is used in the threatening sense: the island, 
made sacred or aw ful by the Druids, is the dread island. 
LWJ 

Meaning: Either 'High Island', or 'Dread Island': 
the Welsh name for the island, Mtm-finnid [ Mm 
mynydd), supports the first meaning as the traditional 
one, 

MORI DUNG 23, Mommxm, It . Anr. 486* 16; rioumo* 
for iNtoJttiDtNQ, Tah r Pent, In Devon, near Heaton, 
which is a doublet of the name. 

Derivation; ef, MV 1 U>piN» 
w nrt\ W + , Co,, Bret, metr, Ir. muir, 'scab 
-dunum, 'fortress'. Ir. dun, O.W. din r gloss, arx 4 
Meaning: "File fortress by the sea 1 , 

MORION 10 30. Jn west Dfmsct* beyond the Stour. 

Deri vat inn: [wonV, Waldc-Fokoruy* ii s 306, cite W. 
myr, plun imrim t 'ants', cf. Eng. pis-mirt Y Bret, mfrirti, 
plur. mrrirnn, H anf. J.W ] 

Meaning: *A place infested by antsh 

M UTUANTONIS 69, In Sussex, not farfrom Cuckmerc* 
Ptolemy'S TRISANTONOS, Gtvgr, ii, 3, 4. Cf. MLTLAN’NA, 
now the m l axne (I rtd rc-ct-1 .ni re), France, mutudurl-xi* 
Sallust, Hrit, ti, 93* These examples appear to vouch 
for the initial but, in view of the proximity of 

TKisf aNTONOS, the word would appear to be a conflation, 
of u name beginning with >nm> and tfusaktonls + 

1. Ml’TL-, if From mottu- in muftu~ cf W* tttwtk, 
swift". This would be a suitable firtt element in river- 
names or their derivatives. 
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2. {TRtt]ANTON|^ 

Derivation: tn\ intensive prefix. 

lanim-! cl SANTONL santones, set SjlvpONIO- 

Meaning: 'Draining strongly' or flooding strongly". 

NAURUM 241. A river-name in south-west Britain, 

Loth* ChrtS&rmJthk hrrtorme. 35, emends to NATallM. 
and connects with the Wiltshire N adder. hut both the 
identification and the emendation are highh doubtful 
T \iere id no pound evidence that the Cosmography 
mentions inland rivers: cf. EJLX. 297. 

Nauru m is perhaps more hopeful cf. nauabos, nablis. 

NABKIS5A. 

NAVIMAGO REGENTIUM 44. 

i, nayjmaGek A scribal error for NOVIOMAGO, West. 
477, io p NOfOMAFON, Flo], Gengr, i, 15, ft. taken from 
the lost work byMarmus: NO 10 MATOS, in the terri¬ 
tory of the P$rV 01 f Ptol. G&*gr r ii, 3 > 3S. Now 
Chichester, Sussex, 

Derivation: See novtdmacncl The name is very 
common. It is applied to ten important places in GauL 
hi Britain there is also a Kenc^h vovioMyjr.-;, see 
Jlavcrficld, VCU* Surrey, L 348, and MOVIOWACNO, 
q.v. 

Meaning: "New Market*, If Dr. Cuiwen's ideas on 
the origins of Chichester are correct (Auk. Sussex, 
2S7-&; cl Hawkcs* SAC, bperi. 140-5}, the mime 
would be very Suitable* 

3. RECENT1UM, fOf REG jN]E*TI L'M ; RECKUM, Jf. 

477. to. 

Derivation: Lat, Regnemes, 'the people of the King¬ 
dom 1 referring to the KEGRUM cogidubni, w hose official 
title; was rm (Tuc. Agrift 14; C/I, vii + 11) as 1 faverfidd 
suggests, Puuly-Wi^owa, s.v. Sovio- 

LtJso I 17 / Surrey, i. 348, note 19. Holders 
suggested Celtic derivation is unacceptable in view of 
the political facts. 

N AVION E 1 oh- BE, vii, r 1 oi t ANaveonk; < 'l A. xi, 5213 p 
tENSlTOR RRlTTONlfM Ai«AYTON(ENSE l r M) r Now the 
Roman fort ai BROUGH, on the Noe, Derbyshire* 

Deriv'ation: The form of the name iis clear, "Hie river- 
name soe goes back to a British •xaya p which supports 
the form NNVio and thus the normal reading A navi One, 
i.c. ‘from SAVto\ for the milestone* EE . vii, 1102 (cf. 
a rati s* CJl. vii. 116$, a l(inoo) f EE. vii, 1097, A 
EANOviO* EF~ vii, 1099). The Brit tones Anavionenses 
need not have belonged to this district; they may have 
been associated with a river ANAYA, q.v* NAVto is a 
p]nee-name connected with Nava, which can be derived 
from [Waldc-Pokomy, ii, 692 snJ, + to flow ', W, nutef, 
ny/ro, "swim'. Lat, m, narf f Ojr. mdm, 'swimming": cf. 
Holder. 1. 69}, river-names, Nava, nabr. naab, l.WJ 
Cl ERX. 304- 

Meaning: ' Running water 1 : the Noe is a rapid stream. 

NEMETOTATJO 4. In Cornwall next to the Taman 

Derivation: nerntta-, cf. nemetAcVM, ftfEMETATt, 
jirtDIONEMETxrM and NEMFTt the old name of the rivers 


Y» and Mole, ERN. 304: also drunemetoS (Strabo, 
xH t 5,1 j: lr. m-med a *a sanctuary 7 , cl Index sufirstsfioniim 
et fi£tgaii rt nrmidas = sacni sBrorum, 

-ittfio, This ending Is suspccL There are various 
possibilities, e g. nemetaco (cl It. Ant. 377, 8). N mt- 
TATIO (cl NEMETATI, PtflJ. GtOgT, H t 6, 40), OT CVefl 
ntmetcj conflated with 5 TATIO. It is impossible to decide 
between them* 

Meaning: 'Sacred grove', possibly attached to a 
distinguishing epithet. 

NOM A 267, A river-name, west of the LYMFiSE: possibly 
connected with novls fortus, Ptol. Geogr. ii, 3, 4. 

Derivation: [eh navione* rather than Holder, 793 
from nomas, 'new'. LW.j 

Meaning uncertain. 'New 1 seems a highly unlikely 
name for a river except the artificial streams of later 
times. 

KOV 1 GMAGNO 59. Between vinuogladia and vesta 
HF i.iiAHLM, probably on the Roman road from Wimbomc 
through the New Forest, Archaeological evidence 
points to the New Forest [potteries as almost the only 
evidence of habit ation on thi^s mute. But the site need 
not have been a large one. and a position in the Avon 
valley would be appropriate, the nest name, ON NO, being 
applicable to a roadside settlement on the Test at 
Nursling* 

Derivation: .Vopw-* Ir* nut, W. msydd w Bret n rwr? f 
Lai. mem, Eng, nrre. 

-magus, Ir. mag. P Brel,, W. nm r "held, place", with 
transferred meaning as F fair' p "market 1 . 

Meaning: 'New Market 7 . The name was ver) 1 com¬ 
mon in Gaul and Britain* see nayimago recentium for 
the incidence. 

NOV 1 TIA 253, A northern river-name: possibly for 
Ptolemy's NOVitTB, Gtogr* ii, 3, 2. 

Derivation and meaning uncertain: see NOVM* 

OLCACLAVIS m r A place north of Hadrian^ Wall, in 
Northumberland or East Lothian. 

Derivation: [o/ro-, according to Gregory of lours, Itt 
gfar. con/. 78, 'oleas' in the territory of the remi meant 
'campi tdlure fectmdi P F O-Fr. ourhe, ousrht. 

dims, a connexion ivith ctmos* lr., \\\ do f d nait\ or 
Lat. davit, key', seems to make no sense : nor does Lat. 
cfat^t, 'cudgd 1 . Bui ihcrc is a rftt oj, Gk. kAiov, Bret* 
elrrti, W. dyic, with the sense of Tame" of s something 
heard h or l r. r/11, 'glory', which occurs in the compound 
Durnnodcvios . 1 his might fit some famous fertile 
spot. 1 .W.J 

Meaning: If olcacLE™ were accepted, "the femous 
fertile fields'. 

OL ERICA 121. A place between makj, Bowncss-on- 
Solway and ijervent 10, PapcaEtle-on-Oenvcnt: probably 
OLD CAS LISLE* 

Derivation: cl OLeheCIUm : Lnt + of or, \\\ ufarch v 0 *Co. 
tlerkr, ‘strati'. "ITc name might thus be Otcrca, "Swan 1 ,. 
I ,: or animal or bird names applied to Streams and hence 
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to places, see ERN. La, 77, 421: cf. English names in 
ELFtT- from O.E. r'a swan 1 , 

Meaning: "St. van stream', 

OMIRETEDERTIS 25. In west Dorset, near ihc Black- 
more Forest alai-sa silva* 

Derivation: There is no doubt as to the unity of die 
word as transcribed in the manuscripts, hut it may 
nevertheless he a conflation* No suggestion h however, 
oilers itself in the present state of knowledge. 

ONNA* A place between yindogladxa and venta bel- 
OAHL-M, possibly at the crossing of the Test, on the road 
through the New Forest. 

Derivation: [The Vienne glossary, 12 F lias anno — 
jhtmm* But onn- t 'ash-trees' h \V. on y onnen r Co. Onnen T 
Bret. outomt, O.lr. kuam is also possible, cf. ER. V. 310. 
The name may have stood fur a stream in the mind of 
the compiler of the glossary, on account of the frequency 
with which trees arc associated with river-names, e.g. 
DEBVENTIO (oaks), JUsERNIO (yews). 

There is, however,, also a stem <mJ -, 'stone P rock 1 
(Waldc Tokorny i, 181) which is perhaps more appro¬ 
priate than Ash-trees, cf* ONNu. LAV ] 

Meaning. *Aahcs\ or, less probably, "Rocks’: die re 
are large masses of conglomerated gravel or pan-rock 
in the bed of the Test at Nursling Mill, close to a Homan 
settlement, where the Roman road crossed the river, 
and in a stondfcsa region such formations would attract 
attention. But 'ashes' remains the more likely explana¬ 
tion. 

ON NO 14A. HUHNO, Not Dign> OtT, xl, 37. The fifth 
fort from the east on Hadrian’s Wall, now halton\ 
Derivation: see 145. In this place ash-trees are 
possible: hut much more likely, for topographicaJ 
reasons* is the root *tnd- r nd^ ‘atone, rock\ Watde- 
Pokomy i, 181, cf, lr. and, own. Down Hill, just cast of 
Hal Lon, is one of the most prominent rocky land-marks 
on the line of [he Walk 

Meaning: Probably 'The rock', with reference lo 
Down Hill. 

PAMPOCALIA e 2 y. Next to ijtGEiNTlL'M (now Castle- 
ford, Yorks.) and a recognizable conflation of oambo- 
DUNUM and CALCAR] A, It. AnL 468, 506. on the road 
between York and Manchester. 

i T cAMTinaUNUM. The fusion of name implies that 
the two places came next to one another, and that the 
well-known gap, in Her II, lor. n>. h between MAtitiCICM 
and CALCAR 1A (Manchester and Tad vaster) occurs 
between m and c, not between c and c as hitherto 
thought, cf- Havcrtidd, IvLjL xxiii, 395-8. This ex¬ 
plains why caaipooosum appears in Uede t HE. ii, 14, 
sts the monastery of Paulinas at Dewsbury , of which thc 
t rad it [on still existed in Camden's day and is confirmed 
by important Anglian cross-fragments. A lost site near 
oewsbL'RY, Yorks.. is therefore the solution of this long¬ 
standing mix. For the name cf. cAMBtifMJNUBI, //. 

237* 250, 25K: Pro]. Gtogt. ii F 12. 4; Strobo, Gtagr. iv, 
206. 


Derivation: Cumho-, see < :a*iaeu.anda- 
dttmtm, see mxiOLUWNnutfO. 

Meaning: 'Twisted fort' or Tort nt the twist': more 
probably the former. 

2. CALCAHiA, Tadcaster, Yorks. 

Derivation: cf. calc are A, It + AnL 2.99, 2, near 
Marseilles, Lat. cd/ram, chalk or limestone quarries. 
Meaning: "The limestone quarries". Both at Tad- 
castcr and the similarly named site in Narhonest: Caul, 
Then? are large and famous limestone quarries. 

PANOVIUS 230. A place in the miscellaneous list. 
Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

PEXA 193. A fort on the Antoninc Wall. 

Derivation: Lat. pexa ¥ "tunic\ MAY. /&m, W. puis 
(Watson, 5, izS) seems most unlikely. 

dexa, cf. diked, dict e, seems more probable; cf- 
PL'ftOCDftQXAVIS for DUROCGRO-NAVIS. 

For the derivation see EECHA. 

FILMS 7. In Devon or Cornwall, dear the Tamai. 

Derivation: Pii_\ is known in Hispanist Tarraconensis 
as a cognomtn, (JlL. ii, 4322. But this form may he 
corrupt* At least, a consonant seems required between 
the u and 1* 

Meaning uncertain* 

PIN NAT IS 211. F 1 NNATA c ASTRA, PtoL Geogr. ii, 3, 13, 
in the territory of the vacgmacl This version }s a better 
rendering of the Creek IITEPDTON ZTPATOIIEJON 
than the uncritical A LATA CASTRA. The place is in 
Scotland, north of the Antonine Walk 

Derivation: Finmta-, from pinnat , 1 merlons', added 
to an earthwork to strengthen its defence. 

Meaning: ‘The battlcmcntcd camp*, 

FOREOCLABSIS 221. in Scotland, north of the Amo- 
nine Wall; possibly for iiorrka classis, the 6ppla 
[hJohkea of PtoL Gfogr. ii, 3, 14, among the Veni cones. 
The name has nothing to do with the form CAiiPOW, 
Watson, 370, which was anciently lei r*tj ill =caer- 
PWLL, "the fort of the pool 1 * 

Derivation: Fat, Ilorrea dm'sts, 'The Fleet store¬ 
houses 1 or "granaries** The name Hoirea k a common 
provincial place-name, occurring in Africa twice {fu 
Ant., 31.7. 52. 5. etc.), in Gallia Narboncnsisff/. Ant 
2Qj, 3). tn Moesia (It, Ant* 134, 3), and Epirus (Livy, 
xlv, 26* 4, 10). The name would refer to z coastal depot 
of tile CLASStii 0 RITANN 1 CA, 

P REBIDIUM 173. For ntAESiDiOM, next to CAttULO&E££A t 
idem lilted with Castle Creg, Midlothian, and possibly 
in apposition to it. 

Derivation: cf, prafsidio, Sot* Dtgtu Ore. xl r 19; 
Lat- pnu sidmm, a small post or garnsjjn, cf. Tac. 
zt + prarsiditf cajtdlhqi re aramdotac. 

It is found .is it place-name in Spain and Corsica, see 
It. Ant. 7: 422, 4: 428, 4; 431, iq + Hut it is also 
combined with names, as a qualthcatinn following die 
local name, cf, &p» cit* 37^ 3, 3^, 8. 'Thus, we might 
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have here camui.Osessa FRAESTDIUM. This would fit 
Castle Creg well. 

Meaning: "The small post\ or'fortlct*. 

FUNCTDOBTCE 47. Probabty a scribal error for pcjUTO 
AfiOXE. arone* /r. /lm.* 486, i. The place is on the 
western road between cunetio and yenta SiixUUm. 

Derivation: Partus, Lat. portm, 'harbour, port': cf T 
portly RiTvns t It. Ant 46*+ ; t 472, 6: portvs dubris, 
ibid. 473, 2, 5; i-nimis lemaxis, ibid., 473, 10. 

Ab-fti Wi see abona* 

Meaning: 'Avon Port', whence the crossing was made 
to Caerweni. In It. Ant 486, i-z. abone and thaiectuS 
&eem Do hive displaced one another* 

PtfROCOBONAVIS 6, For dotgcgsnavie; in Cornwall, 

West of the Timur, 

Derivation: cf. DUitOCORJSOVlO, /(* 485, 5. 

durn-, fortress; Ir. dur v 'hard'; gloss. dur est daingeun, 
'fortress*» 

romatii-* 'the promontory' folk " f see CornSvii, 
Comovii: cf- W F Llanfihangd-yug-Nghornwy, Angle¬ 
sey* nr Crm)Te k 'Cornwall'. Cf, Ptol- Geogr, ii, j T n. 
dt'BTftAtKtiJTepoi **il -tXtvT^lm Kapvoskot, in Caithness, 
The alternative form cgrnoyii is found in other 
versions of Ftolemy T s Kopvamci t the Shropshire tribe, as 
OOMNOVIA, EE , vji, q 7 rZ \ CDRXOVflORUMj r JRSr xiv, 244 
and Aof. D£>w, Qcc* d p 34 

Meaning: "The fortress of die Comavii'. The style of 
name may be compared with the Gallic dlhocatITyJel- 
launi, 'the fortress of the Catuvdlauni 1 . 

RATECORION 92. A scribal error for ratak cqri[ta- 
xJORUM; KAGR KOMITANORUM, Ptol. GtOgr. )| p J, 2Q\ 
MATAS, A, AllL 477. 4: RATJS* ibid. 479, 3 ; A BATIS, C 1 L* 
Yll, 1169. Now UEtCESTEH* 

Note the Greek form of genitive plural for the tribal 
epithet. 

1. matae: 

Derivation: fate-, Ir. ruth, "fort’. W* Aimed in htdd- 
rawd, "grave-mound', "grave 1 . 

Meaning: H The fort 1 . 

2 . cqriTA-NI: tEse tribe of which rate was the capital. 
Cf. caritan 1. in the agriDcatmater Ptol. Gtogr. ii h 11 1 6. 

Deriration and meaning uncertain. 

fCV V ATONI UM 209, I n Scotland, north of the An toni ne 
Wall. 

Derivation: [cf. KAY!US, MVJNA* river-names. 
tavai^ Skr. srarat, 'stream", Q.ITh, mtaim, 'stream** 
W. ffreu, "(o flaw 1 , gt&tedjfmi, " (slaughter 1 p or rr«m- f 
'flowing*. \Wffrwdt 'brook", O.Tr. truth, 'brook\ 

The river would be [s]ravat6n t a and the place on it 
[s]RAVATONTUM* LW.j 

Meaning: The place on the rayatgna. 

RAVONIA 123. A scribal error for brarontacom, Not, 
Digit* Occ. si, 27; BftOVOKACUS Ir Ant. 467, 4; BRAUN- 
lACUMt CVL viii h 4800, Now Kirkby ITiore, Westmor¬ 
land* 


Derivation: cf, bravonium, //. Ant., 484, 8, 

hrmnarhy Gad.. l a inuddy. moist place,Watson. 189: 
cf- W. bnsynog, "a place where reeds (Jwy») grow’. 

wfr-* for this suffix, see eburacum. 

Meaning: "The muddy place 1 , The fort overlooks 
the crossing of the marshy Trcmtbcck, a tributary of the 
Eden- 1 

RAXTOMESSA 268+ A river-name on the south coast. 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

REG A 1 NA 277. Hiu ena. "inter Hibcmuun ac Britanniam 1 , 
Pliny, ML iv, 103, with variants rigxea, riginea, 
RICNEA; RHIKINA, Ptol. Geogr, ii p 2 , 1 1 , with variant 
eggarirenna, among the EBUDM-. 7 /io r Sunjeorr/pa 

KtiAettat " ESd.'Sii v 1} flUTtoi 1 jzpoi tivsiToXas opoitu f 

" E'Sov&a At* 'PtitL'a CL tm .l/n^fov t ’Tn MftrriSidV. L fiuilly 
cqujted with Rathlin. the Ir. recURU- But Ptolemy 
associates it with Mull (malfus). The variant eggari- 
cess.\ suggests, Watson* 37i egra and ttltFNNA, which 
would suggest eigg and rum. the two kruoae being 
COLL and TtREELj and the other islands me-u. (MALEU&) 
and [slay (ElUDit.Mi, the last-named connected with 
EFJDItrt.t PROMONTOJUUM (PtoL Gt&gr. ii p j n 1). 

Derivation: fct. \V, rhygnu t "to scrape 1 t*r H tnj saw"; 
rhygtt-bren, "a tally 1 , which suggests rhvgn t 'notch". This 
might suit a rugged island, which has a notched shape. 

LWJ 

Meaning: "Notched island** 

K L'M A BO 190. In Northumberland or Lothian, The 
word is probably corrupt^ owing to loss of an initial 
consonant, cf. RAYONIA for (b)ravonia(oim); hut no 
emendation suggests itself. 

RUTUPiS 73. Tcn?Toun-in{ p Ptol. Geogr. ii* j, 27j 
KUTOPIAS* Amm+ Mure, xxs. i ¥ 3, ixvii, S, 6; portus 
R erun els, Jr Mar. 496: RUTUPIS, Not. Dign. Occ. 
xxviii, 9^ 19; RiTUPis, It. Ant 463. 4: 466^ 5; 472, 
6; ratupis, Tab. Pent.: rAtupInO* Lucan. vi + by; 
luvetial* iv, 141; Ausonius, Par. 9, a; BtrrUBI, Bacda, 
HE, i, 1. Now Richborough, A.S. REpTACESTOtp by 
metathesis of t and p. 

Derivation: ri3/- [W* rhied, now meaning % rtist p , earlier, 
filth in general. Cf. RQttVnr Holder, ii, 1257, a river- 
name. meaning muddy dirty riven !AV + ] Here the 
name is in the plural, anti mure than one stream dots in 
fact run into the Richboruugh crcck * 

Meaning: "The mud flats*, or * muddy crock", as is 
most appropriate to the site. 

SALIMS* 63* 90. 

65. On a road from Gloucester nortb-eastwards* 
probably pROirwiCH, see Nennius, Hist. Brit. 6S P of the 
natural salt springs in the region of the hwiccas; the 
place is called wiccitjm tmptvrium (a.d. 716) and 
s.ALTWicii (a,d- 718). 

90. In Cheshire, next to conoate, NORrtiwiCH; pre- 
sumablv NANTWJCH, similarly famed in early times, cf, 

D.fL 

Derivation: iitiinae, Lai. *thc salt-pans' or 

"salt-works* : cf. £ A LIN Ah (PtoL Grvgr. iii, i, 42) in Gallia 
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Narbonensis and saljxal {ibid. Hi, 8* 7) in Dm The 
other British salixae (Ptol. Geogr. 11* 3* 21) situated in 
die territory of the Catwellauni, is not satisfactorily 
identified* 

BA \ T DON IO S5. 1 'he place in cithe r between ci ef-stfr and 
WHITCHURCH, or on u western branch-road, CIL. vii r 
till, connected by YV. Thompson W&ikin, Roman 
Cftejhirfi ii>], with this place* is too uncertain in reading 
to warrant credence. 

Derivation: [ J f we may read bantonjo* then cf. Tritm - 
Uma % Santonin Samtones* from the root tem, Waldc- 
Fokomy, si, 487 P "to draw water'* cf O.lr. tfkiut (— 
ext-semfm-n) t "to pour oul\ tmirritin inundaliw T Lat. 

smfina, "bilge-water 1 , W.jgio thyvmu (from r o^enl), The 
sant of the proposed name would be from iiti- which 
would give W. hanL 1 Santorsia would thus be 'a drained 
pool\ Trisantotut, now the river Front, would he fn- 
intenaive p that is, Neater pouring out, i+e, flooding 
strongly" or'draining thoroughly 1 which m very apposite 
to the Trent. 

EknulTg proposal* Eft A\ 417-18, derives the name 
Trisantona from a root connected with W* hynt t 'path 11 : 
but this gives CENTUM, cf. SABR<K^ruM f and is there¬ 
fore unacceptable, I,W*] 

Meaning: *Thc place on the draining str eam 1 . 

SAPONIS 283. A western isle. 

Derivation: [A derivation from I^at. sapo> snponis ., 
"soap 1 * is accepted, uncritically* by Keune, PIT, s.v, 
haponahia, But -a more likely root is supm n contained in 
M.Rret. stip T Bret, wprrttn (for sap-prtnrt), O.E, saeppe k 
the word for a tree equated w ith wtuKi) and i tbits > ix. 
1 pine-tree*. I AW] The native pine* as opposed to the 
later imported Doin'his hr* still survived in Roman 
times in the north, see Arth, A A. i t vol, six* 40. 

Meaning: 'Pine-tree island 1 ; for the form of name* cf. 
DABQEDA. 

SAUNA 239. A river placed between the Me#vy and tlie 
Tamar, south Devon* and probably out of order. 

Derivation: cf. &akxi s (the Snmo (Naples), Italy); 
SARKIS, south of tkentu, Italy, Tub. Pec/. 

tar-, 0,1 r r sardm, 'running', Lat. s$mm m GL op6?j 
Nvhcyh 

SCETIS 288- 5 KITIS, Ptol. Geogr. ii* 3* 31. Now Hkye ( 
anciently SCIA* Adamnan. ViL S. CohanB. i, 33, ii, 36. 

Derivation: Watson* 39, connects the name with Gael* 
sgkm w Lai. Kind®, Gk. cr*ifuj* 

Meaning: 'The divided Islch This is very suitable 
for Skye. 

SEGLOES 234. 

1. Presumably a scribal error for locus selco[vJ- 
Efxjsfis], connected with the tribe of the selgovae, Ptol. 
Gtogr + ii, 3, 8. For the abbreviation cf. lptu dares* EE. 
ix f l 268. A name among the drvmd farff, the authorized 
meeting-place of the Keleovue of Selkirkshire. 

2 . SELGOVENStS I 

Derivation: [frfe-, O.lr. 'hunt", W. ktfy r krh, JW, 

No hunW Sdgovac thus equals *The Hunters 1 . The 


Irish form may he borrowed in the Anglesey place-name 

Din^Syksy. LWJ 

Hn'tiy suiHx r as in Ausoba. Carasova, Comeduvae, etc. 
Meaning; 'The 1 lunters*, a tribal name, 

SEGLNTIO Zz- soscontio, ft * Ant. 482. 5. Now 
CARNARVON un theSLioST [an antiquarian ami incorrect 
version of the medieval Sriur and local Saint L\V*]. 
Derivation : segfc t Ir« seg t "force 1 * 

-n/io-n* participial suffix* 

JA typical river-name* and it may be suspected that 
the Roman fori took its name, as often, from the river 
upon which it stood, Hut it is to he noted that the 
modern W_ Saint must be derived not from the Celtic 
name of the river, which would have become I faint (cf. 
Sabrina, Hafrtn). but from the Latin or foreign name of 
the fort, si nee the Latin initial s- h kept. LW.J Cf. ERW 
Ixxxii, where this point is inauffitieiitly appreciated. 
Meaning: “The forceful river'* 

SENT A 269, A river on the south coast. 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. Hut cf. i.iano- 
sexa above. 

SERDUND 143. segeduno, Ao/* Dign* Otr. xl, 33. 'Fhe 
eastern terminal fort of Hadrian's Will, now waixsend* 
Northumberland, The corruption may arise from 
reading Segodurtum in Greek letters. 

Derivation: cf, SEt^OBODIttM, Si-GODRIGA* segodunlai, 
se*o~ t "strong^ "brave 1 * 'lioldL 
dunum-, *fort\ lr. dirfl, O.W. din. 

Cleaning: 'Strong fort", presumably from an adjacent 
native work. It is worth note that J. Horsley suspected 
traces of a native work just north of the acle, JRrfV. Rom. 
135-6; 'On the north side of the station there are some 
crooked risings and settlings of the ground* which at 
fcirst view appeared to me not unlike a round fort or 
tower* projecting from the station with a triple rampart 
and ditch/ 

SMETR 1 t6S. In southern Bcotbnd, possibly a corrupted 
doublet of 159. 

Derivation: cL SMurjAfi, Ftol. Gtogr, ii, 3, \2, a tribal 
name: adsmeri us* atesmE ftsus T ko-smerta, shiertatius* 
$ mtavu + m f emertdmara* smertofex, 

mer-, OJr. mtr, lr. stm'ur, G, miar t 'marrow". The 
word undoubtedly refers to tile practice of ritual smear¬ 
ing or anointing, with blood or other liquid, and was 
evidently applied to Folk who practised this upon 
themselves. 

Meaning: There is some reason, in view of the occa¬ 
sional repetition of names in the List* where a road- 
centre has heen repeated* to think that this word may he 
a fragmentary doublet of BJltETRlADl-vi, which itself 
appears corrupt. But the name suggests tht centre of a 
tribal sept, 

SMETRIADLM 159. In southern Scotland, not far 
from Hadrian's Wall. 

Derivation: see smetrl 
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SOBRICA 287. A w estern isle s next 10 Skye, 

Derivation: Sth, an initial *o- is sufficiently rare lo 
mist doubts concerning its authenticity, and in Coflna- 
graphy t 318, 8, StAo-hrka is actually found as. a corrup¬ 
tion for Ikobriga* 
brigd, W* brr t 'hill 1 . 

Meaning: The second element, ‘hilT, is clear: the 
lirst element h doubtful, hut a god's name would suit 
the observation in Dr defrttu oracuhrvm* ifl t by 
Demetrius of Tarsus* that these islands were mostly 
deserted and the abode of spirits (SatjwHtO* 

SODlSINAM 272, An Irish river. Holder suggests that 
this is a conflation, and it is evident that there b some 
curruprion at the beginning of the word since the 
manuscripts read 'JhiTttinn, inter rr/mf qm±r dinmtur, id 
■"jtf, rS Svdisintuit , Cltd n Terdec\ The rt has here no 
place, and I folder would rend 'id i§t Amoha, Sina, CW, 
Ttrdtc* * 

n ausoba, cf. aus-ONa, usually Identified as the 
Galway riven 

3 r S1NA* ch sEnos, Ptoh G*0gr- ii, 2. 3* If. BlUNAt 
SIONAIN^ the Shannon. 

STODOION 15^ In southern Scotland. 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

StfBDQBlADON 197* A fnrt on the Antoni nc Will 
Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

SUSURA 2S4* A western isle. 

Derivation: c£MBPCTBtirs susurrio{L 7 L. xiii, 12005) 
at Aachen, explained as either an oracular god (Cromer* 
R i G. Kurr, Bhit t be (1916), 49-54) or a wind god 
(Heichelheim, PlV t xv, 1, 996) and in any case described 
by an onomatopoeic word cognate with Lat P 
'a whisperi. 

Meaning: ‘Whispering bland', perhaps in connexion 
with an oracle, 

TAB A 232. A meeting-place in the miscellaneous list, 
presumably connected with the tay, c£ PtuL Grogr „ ii s 

J, 

Derivation: tava [Med.W . tout, 'silent', Mod.W. tan 
‘peaceful 1 , 'calm 1 , f*Wj Ekwall. ERW 394. rejects 
ihEs, on the grounds that the rivers taw and TaY are not 
in fact either calm or peaceful streams. He would prefer 
the mot frini, teu t tu, in Gk. Tndv, Skr. tamti, fl be strong 1 , 
tavds-j H strong'* Ir. "force** Lith. hidnm, *tlood\ 
'This is certainly more likely* 

Meaning uncertain: probably 'The strong river*. 

TADGRITON ifts. in southern Scotland, next to 

CARHANTIUM a lid MATORFTON, 

Derivation: tata ^ grandfather, W. tttd f in view of 
juxtaposition to Mapo-rit-of 1, 'the ford of the son*. 

-rt/-, W_ rhvd y CXQ> + rid, OJiret. rii r ‘ lord 1 . |. 
Schnetz, Zeitsehriftfur Ortsmm nfomhvag, iii, 133, notes 
that although -riton is in fact a -u stem it changes, when 
it is the second element in a word, lo a neuter o- stem, 
as in Augusto-ritum, just js in Latin partm changes to 
angiportum. 


Meaning: The ford of the grandfather'. It is next to 
the ford of the son or youth. The allusion escapes us, 
unless it is to the growing size of the river concerned* 
or, as j. Schnetz suggests (op. at* ii, 231), settlements of 
grandfather and son, 

TAGEA 226. In Scotland, north of the Anton ine W atL 
Derivation: J house*, had a plural tcgesQ, later 

which gave MedAV. tei, ModAV. ttn+ 
The word may be from this. LW.] 

Meaning: The houses'. 

TAMARIS 5* 240. 

240 ls ihe Devonshire river Tamar, TAMARAS, Ptol, 
Gtogr m ii, 3* 4. 

5 b a pliiL-e on it, TAMARA, Ptol. Geogr. ii, 3, 30, 
Derivation; cf, tamaius, Mela, iii, 11 now the tambke* 
Spain; &tJPEftTAMAR[i]c;[, Pliny, V//. iv, m; tamarus, 
It, Ant. 103, i, now the taMMARO, a tributary of the 
calqre (Jfonevento), Italy, 

tarn-, this root is uncertain, see ERN. 391. 

-■err-, a common British suflix, ef. u ak ak* 

Meaning: Usually considered 10 be 'the dark one\ 
but it is uncertain. 

TAMESE 76. tamesis, Caes. EG. v, 11 b 8, iS, 1; tamesa* 
Tae. Ann. xiv* 32; Jcfyiipa, Ptol. Grogr, ii, 3, Id/mW* 
Dio Cass, xl, 3, t. Is, 30, 21* Ixii, it taMeSMS, Orm* vi, 
9, 6. Between Sitchester and Bicester* probably Dor- 
chestcr on Thames, at the mouth of the Thame, Dor- 
cheater, however, wa* dorceceasier, ASC r dorcic or 
DORCIOCEASTRE* Bede, HE. iii + 7* iv, 23 evidently de¬ 
rived from British iw.jhcIC dtrk- ( VCH. Oxford, i, 
2S9, note l), see CONDERCO, q,v_ It cannot therefore liave 
had this name, which probably records the Thames 
ferry at this point. 

Derivation: /rwr-, "dark', cf, Skn tamn$d f p dark', 
iamirra t ^darkness 1 * Lith. Imttsut, H dark" T Lat. iemtbrac. 
Meaning: The dark river*. 

TAM ION 244. A south Welsh river* which, from its 
position between isca (L’sk) and aventio (Ewtuny), 
should be the TaJf + 

Derivation: TAM EON should produce a later Welsh 
form Tefydd or 7 >i/ while W, 7 'of should gcj back to a 
form taua or tama* It is possible that tamium is reprn- 
duciug by mistake a place on the river, probably the 
Uoman fort at Card! if (cf. nidiim, leucarum), rather 
than the river-name; a derivative instead of the original. 
ERX . 393-4. dial TAM EON may be the TAW* 

but this is only a tributary of the TAMAR* and it seems 
unlikely that a tributary should be mentioned when only 
principal rivers appear to he in question* The stem is 
undnubtcdly law-, of w hich ihc derivation obscure. 
Meaning uncertain, 

TERDEC 274, An Irish river* Holder, s.v., siiggcALs a 
connexion with DGUfl^ FtoL Gtogr, ii, z t but this is 
doubtful and no alternative is obvious. 
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TERMGNJN 17. In Devonshire, north-east of Exeter. 
Derivation: cf. termer TERMincnvi; TOtttUHER (CIL. 
iib 503 ft)* The W* Joacfc-wm'd represented m teufvn and 
TAPviN, see ERN. 392^ derived from Lat* inrminus seems 
too lit*. The norms! Latin word used in political bound¬ 
aries is terminus being an agrrmcnsorial word. 

Meaning uncertain. 

TINEA. The river TVJTE, Northumberland, Ptolemy, 
Geogr. ii. 3, 5, in using this name for the Tay, trans¬ 
posed it incorrectly; cf. El&ovpamw:, for the Witham. 

Derivation: [Walde Fokomy, ii* 700 cites root ta . . . 
ti T f to melt 1 * *to flow*. With -na suffix the latter would 
give Tina, cf, Old Bulgar. and Russ. tma 9 *mud\ 'mire 5 . 
LWJ Cf. ERN, 426* 

Meaning: “The flowing stream'. 

TRAXULA 236. A river-name in southern Britain, 
preceding the axe, and presumably the tvst, OIL 
TERSTA. 

Derivation: [Fkwalfi ERW 40^ suggests an original 
tflest, cognate with W. f«*. and trtrm, from m trehsmi 
ch Holder, ii, i, u^on trlna i K where lr. trin f strong 1 , 
* swift 1 * is explained as term a-, its comparative being 
trem 1 (from tedtsios) and superlative frets&m (from trek- 
sutmsL But the Welsh corresponding to the positive 
is, Trtrtti' an early river-name, Since then ds- becomes 
in Welsh, teeth and trrdutf correspond to lr. tressa 
and tetssam* which gets irtlier away from EkwalPs 
trvs. Cf- then rather Walde-Tokomy; L 759 . ^ trochi 
( — franks) from the mot tranf, "to wash 1 , 'bathe', or 
invnc {— frrinql 'urine, used for washing by ihe Celts. 
Troxula might then mean 'washing-pool or river*. 
LW + ] Cf, such a name as Waahbrook, ERN. 438* 
Meaning: The washing stream. 

TRIMl'NTIUM 1B3. For tttiMONTinM. FtoL Ccogr. ii, 
3, 8, [Tki] mont! m(i 7 jtu) p{assvmn) Cll*. vti T 1085* EE. 
ix t p, 620, in the territory 1 of the Sdgovac, l he Rom wn 
fort At newsteap, near MELROSE, Roxburghshire. 

Derivation: Lai. Tri-nion liu m, "the place of the triple - 
peaks* p as Roy conjectured, Military Antiquities, 116. 
Cf, TRiMOXHi M* l'liny, N.H. iv, 41. 'oppidum sub 
Rhodope Poncmpolis olim, mox a eond store Ffiilippo- 
pol ts, nunc a situ P Primontium dicta - A coi n of the town, 
shows triple peaks, hut these are not the local trio {SytL 
Xumm. Grave, iv, pi. xxxi, no. 1766). At NcwGtead the 
triple-peaked Eildon Hills are a landmark seen from all 
over south-east Scotland. 

Meaning: 4 Thc place of the triple pcaksh 

TUESS 1 S 212. tuessis, TwW«f a PtoL GVqjr. ii, 3, 13, 
at die mouth of the river of the same name, among the 
VACOMAUL In northern Scotland, the river being 
Identified with the Spey {Watson, 49), 

Derivation: trtuL ti w-, eft Skr. UtoSh ‘powerful'* 
tdrisi k 'power* ER.X+ 423. 

Meaning: 'Strong, powerful river*. 

UGRULEXTUM 268. In Scotland, north of the Amo- 
nine Wall. A connexion with the roim s iRuccmJirtSis 
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of Tac. Agri *. 38, has been suggested, but without 
cogency, for in the manuscripts of the Agricola the 
initial TRUTH - hsis the best authority, and is supported 
by smell a name as mirreitmitiA. 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

UGUESTB 219. In northern SLolland, at four removes 
from the Dec t probably connected with UGiF water. 

Derivation: cf. UCUera* Goddess's name. cCETtA, 
mod. urfs or ugia, C//« xfi 3*81-4. 

Meaning uncertain. 

UTR ICON ION CORSOTlORtTM 79- Fotyiricomvm 

COkXOVIOJtUM. 

1. vikocosium: vikoconium, PtoL Geogr. ii p 3, 19; 
uriocoxio. If. Ant . 4fwj, 6; virocqnium, vipicoxio* 
ibid, 482, 9v 4S4, 9 r Nmv Wroxetcr, Shropsfdre, the 
tribal capital of the CoraoviL 

Derivation: -[see Stevenson* V Cymmrodor f x%i t f|H - ho p 
who observ es Thai the A-S h w Rtoi E_v postulates s Celtic 
Written, which in fact occurs in Nennius us cAIK 
guricon; with variants Of orxcOn' k grucon: cf. Brychan's 
daughter, Gmyam Gudhat {Lives of the British Saints, 
iii t 216). See also Cants IJytrarrit Hrn t 230, where the 
naiTK" DinUifi Ur? cot in is discussed. Ihcrc h no doubt 
of the connexion of the name with the Wrekin. 

Meaning: There is a Med AS", verb pterygia which 
(according to Davies) means auger*, rmccre, vigerr, 
cinserrf, rmriscrTe. He quotes a popular use of this 
verb for a person convalescing. So Gwrygem may 
correspond to the personal name given by 11 older (in, 
379) Virion)* YitucOOTUM would be a fortress of a 
prince called Vmcon* or ebe the fortress on the wrfKIN; 
so called because it was a strong hill. IA\\| 

2. coRNOytt* sec FtrftOCOtto^TO; 

UXEL.A 169. uxe.i.iTM t PtoL Geogr, Li + 3, 8, among the 
selgovae, in sombem Scotland- 

Derivation: W. f Co. uthtL M Jlrct. ut'hrl, Bret, hurl, 
"high", lr. nasal, glos*. ttobiltri The word no doubt has 
both meanings K being applied to both bills and streams, 
or deities (cL CIL. xit, 387, peo UXStLO)^ 

Cleaning: - Tbc lofty 1 or 'noble place** 

UXELJS 13. In Devonshire. The identification with 
t’XFLLA, PtoL (Jeagr. ii, 3, 3, which is placed in Cornwall, 
seems unlikely. Equally uncertain would be a connexion 
with the Somersetshire axe, Ptolemy *& vkxali_a. The 
name is too common to permit a satisfactory identifica¬ 
tion* 

Dcrivarirm: W. F Co. uchel t \L Bret, tu'Mj Rrctn hud , 
'high*, lr. uasttL glossed *nubihs\ cf. oeo t xeixO. CIL. 
xii, 3S7* 

Cleaning: 'High* or 'noble', applied to hills and 
streams or their divinitieSn 

UXELLUDAMO 152. For uxelloduxum, oatBLom ^ 
CIL. vii + 1291; axeloduno, Not. Dign, Occ. nS, 49, The 
correct form is no doubt tfXELLOUtrxxM, a? in GauL 
In the Rudgc Cup, the name tomes next to CAMBO* 
glanxa, now BtwioswAU>, on Hadri mi's Wall, and is 
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presumably the next fort westwards, namely, castle- 
steads, the twelfth Urn from the cast* The old klcntb 
ncation, with Muyport. based upon the Notitia 
garrison, adtors / ffixpaiiumm, is not valid, since this 
cohort was not at Msiyport when the Notitia was 
compiled {CWr mu, 225). 

Derivations uxelto^ “high", see tiXELA. 

-dunum-, Tort’* Ir, dun, G.W. din. 

Meaning: ^High fort': Castlcstcatls stands on n high 
hlu If overlooking the cam heck. 

VALTMIS 137. viutTEHAje, If. Ant. 467, 5: 47b, 4; 
yfplteris, NoL Dign. Oft, xl, 26. Now iirough-unuer- 
STatSMOFtfi. Westmorland* 

Derivation: [Stokes, followed by Holder, s.v., and 
Watson, 69, connected the word with W. pcerthyr, 
'fortress 1 , and Skr. tdrfm, H a dyke' or 'dam', hm 11 is 
doubtful whether the word in this sense rally exists in 
Welsh* Davies, 163s, knows nothing of it. But there 
is a gtearfhrt in medieval Welsh poetry and a hcro H 
GWYNN mVAHtHEH, CL GWARTHER FAR, SOU df Madawg 1 
Prince of Powys, Myv. Arch. 160a: this seems to be 
from pv&r- 'overi, tor, fiiptr, cf. gtnarthaf H top, summit', 
a superlative form, as rhag ( preposition), 'in front 1 , and 
from it rlmffrr, "front \ cf. I for Williams, Zcitschrifr /or 
Celt. Phil. (1939)* xxt, 293. suggesting that giiarfher is 
0 similar ttirmation. Jn this case the name would mean. 
‘summit 1 . JAY.] 

Meaning: Probably 4 summit'; this is a very suitable 
name for lirough-imdcr-Stauinwre which crowns a bold 
and isolated bluff above the Swindale Beck* 

VELOX 271, A river-name in southern Britain. 

Derivation: Lai. vtlax, 'swift', if this is the correct 
form. Holder, s.v., thought it might be a corruption of 
uxelo. No certainty is attainable. 

Meaning: 4 The swift river*, if the form is correct* 

YELUNTA 191. A fort 011 the Antonine WaJL 

Derivation: if the true form should he VELUtMA, sec 
Holder, iii, 14^ t uflaunt#* On the other hand, the 
word may be connected with a stream-mime akin to 
whi i-OU'r ERX. 447, which EkwaJj derives from *velu~ 9 
Ir, JUlim, Lat, voko, Gk. &tSa j, cf. W T gtttkv, 4 pale blue*, 
used of 'turned milk'. 

If so, it mutt be fialmuildy at the Kelvin crossing, a 
very winding river. 

Meaning: Perhaps, 'the place on the windingstreamN 

VELDRCION 149. BORCOYiclo, Nut. Dipt. Oct. xl T 40; 
veb-, EE. vii, 1041, Now Homesteads, the eighth fort 
from the cast on Hadrian's Wall. The form of the name 
is highly uncertain, but the inscription seems to authen¬ 
ticate an initial veb-; Havcrtidd, ad loe +i quotes Momm¬ 
sen as hiving suggested vercovu il:M. The Kavcnnas 
form is obviously corrupt but the corruptions are under¬ 
standable if arising from V&coxsfcium written in Greek. 
From Bercovkkm to B*tm*viaum is easy enough* 

Derivation: re™-, cf. verco, vercius, vfrcosils, 
veaconnius. This would suggest wgo- t Effective h t as 
in Vergobret, etc. p which is nut promising. Berea-, for 


bergo-, is more like!v, from Co., Bret. bem, W. bera, hryn, 
■hill'* 

lw- T cf* uEUioviciA* connected with W, sufhx -trig 
as in coed-wig, ' forest 1 . 

Meaning: "Hilly place", or the like. 

VENTA 41 1 4$, 103. 

41* VENTA VKI-G AROM, for VENT A UELOARUM, It A tit. 

478, S 1 4S3 ; 4S6. II* NOW WINCHESTER* 

4« r VI: NT A SLtikUM, for VILVTA SILURUM, //. Ant. 485, 
9; C!VITAS mURUM, ft’ LX, IQI2, Kow CA£HWENT\ 

IO3* VFXTA CENOMUM, for YEKTA ICJNORUM, It, Ant. 

479, to, Ptol, GtegrA i 4 3* it* Now CAIstqr-by-noRWich. 

1. VENTA. GVNAlCft YENTEftSlS, Xof. Dip ft Occ. \i a 6o, 
referring to vRNta BELGajrgm t as Havcrfidd pointed out 
{ VCII. Hampshire, i T 292): Jtede, II.E. iii, 7, yenta 
cmtAS. 

Derivation: [ewMEa, cf. WLgtimf. I suggest thaij^tfi/ 
in Welsh meant 'field'. Cadwent occurs for battle, and 
since cud- itself means 'battle or 'host', -went can mean 
held. Uinwcnt in Mid-Wales is flirt-^ b Hax + , with an 
element -umt t which should mean 'held'* Arddunwent r 
in which Arddun is a woman's nAme, ie naturally 
explained aj *Arddun + s held 4 * 

Meaning: 'field\ with perhaps secondary meaning 
'roarket-pbce\ cf, magus, b.v„ ufxaromago. I + W + ] 

2. lUU-CAt, Ptol. Gt&gr* it, 3, 13. 

Deri vat ion: b*fg- r 1 r, hulguim , O. H.G.. Mgan, M, hi .G* 
bt'IgctiXio biilge"^ 'to be puffed with rage'? cf. Belgium or 
fl^Xyio$ t Pausan. x, 19, 7, Kings of the Celts in Mace¬ 
donia, 280 u*c. 

3. stLUIte?, Ptol. Grugr. ii, 3, 24; Tac. Agric* ir^ 17,. 
Am. xii, 32, 33, 39, 40: Froniinus, Stratagem, \ r 5. 26; 
Pliny, Nil. iv, 103; EE. ix, 1012 civit(a.s) siLUinrM; 
GIL. ii, 5923, siLUtt: cf. Avienus, Or. Morit. 433, 
Silurus mons y interesting in view of the Spanish con¬ 
nexion suggested by Tacitus; Siluru, SoIiniLS, Colt 22 r 
7 t 9 - 

4 + lCKNt r Tac. Ann, xit T j i, 32, xiv, 31-7: Ptol. Gtvgr* 
ai, j p 11: cf. triNtK, It. Am. 474 t apparently referring 
to the tribal boundary. 

VENITITO iSz. In southern Seotland 1 next to tbimon- 
TtUM # perhaps □ post fi^ir Channelkirk, 

Derivation; venijtius is the name of a Brigautian chief 
in Tae. IJhL iii, 45. Holder and others derive from 
trflj-, It. fin, ‘family\ fin-galath, 'family fcud p T CXEret* 
co-guenon glossed iridigeiut, BrcL go-venn, go-vtn, Taee\ 
Cf, VBHTQLUTIUS, VENt MARU 3 , VEN ICARUS. 

Meaning: The place of Vcnutius + A connexion with 
the hisGprkdl Venutius need not he postulated. 

VERATINO ^7 + Near Lutudarov, in Derhyahire B pro¬ 
bably between it and hetholanttm, near Whitchurch, 
Cheshire, Per Imps rocester or UTTOxteter. The 
association with WARkiNtnox, Lints,, is Blusory p 
Ekwall, Place -names of I^ineashire, 96. 

I>crivation: cf. yerateacgs; pagan ybrat, L7L. v, 
3249 T The most obvious explanation seems to be the 
root erf- 1 to wet'j \\\P. i t zbS, Skr. <01, J water 1 p lr. 
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firam, '1 pour', and /m^, ‘wetness’. But there are 
many roots in net - from whi ch to choose. 

Meaning uncertain. 

YERN 11 JS 3 . in Devon, east of the Taman 
Derivation: eL raEKOummoN\ 

vtrttfi-, *alder\ lr. frm, W. gwern, 0 *Rrck uutriu 
Bret gmmtm, 

-tits, cf. ma, Fin). Grtgr. \u 3, from the root 1/, eiV, 'to 
hasten". Germ, rifm, * haste', MX.G. ifich, "flowing 1 * 
Meaning: 1 Flowing amid alders’. 

YE ROMO 20fi. In Scotland, north of the Antoni ne Walt 
Derivation: The word is corrupt, cf, icciomo* 
AftCEKTOMUS, NOVtO&tftl, ttoTOMUM, ROMMUW* where 
-oma- is hypocoristic for -o-magtK 

i. it might be vbromacl-S t in which the first element 
would be TtTft-, lr. Jlar, W. gwyr, Bret. gttar, "curve* 
and the second -magus, lr. mtfgh t W. ma, as in GttyTtfa, 
"field*. 

This seems preferable to 

2l verqmq for s t erxemfto, which is shortened in IL 
AftL 477, 5 into vkrometo. For to postulate the shorten¬ 
ing of a form already hypocoristic Seems bad method. 
Meaning uncertain, 

VERTEVIA 14. In Devon, near the Exc, 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

YERTiS 64. On a northward mad from glebon ColoNIA 
to sal 1 nah (Droirwidi). 

Derivation: cf, yrrt-avus, presumably from the root 
ver "to turn’, I -.at. verim, di-vertio r etc. 

Meaning: The word might refer to a stream or river 
t hat had a sharp turn, or turns. 

VICTORIE 224. VICTORIA* Ptol* Grogr. ii, 9, in the 
territory of the DAMtfONII* 

Derivation: Lat. victim#, "victory \ Cf. yictoriae 
M tiftS, Livy xxiv t 14; vtcTURl At; F0ATO# t Pliny 1 A//. iv t 34. 

Meaning: ’of Victory 1 . The missing substantive is 
probably casteixifm, cf. castellcjih victojuae, ILS . 
5961, C/L + vtit, ^369. The reference is no doubt to one 
of the early Roman victories in Scotland. It is, however, 
hardly far enough north for that of the Mons UHAirmrs, 
see JRS* a ixxiv, 42* 

V 1 NDOLANDE 132. viN&ouNA, AW. Digit. Oct. xl, 41 - 

1rtKc>0LANIiES3ES + lint. Anid. SufipL Papers, 3 , Roman 
Britain m 33-4. Now iHU>TJ:mioi.Ni r North urn- 
berland. 

Derivation: vituto-* lr. find, W* gwyrt, white, fair, 
blessed 

-fonda, Jr. M 4 W Man, Bret, tam, Enclosure 1 . 
Meaning: ‘While Close’: as \lr. Eric Birlcy remarks 
(Arch. AelA viil T 194) “in the early morning sunlight, 
such a name would In: more appropriate than it seemed 
to Havcrfield’x 
VOL* RCE1E. 


VJNDOYALA 145* vixdoiiala, \at r Dign, Off. xl + 36. 
Now RUTUHI^ttiHt the fourth fort from the cast on 
Hadrian’s Wall* 

Derivation: cf, vinixobaeca, viNoOfiONA, viNUOCLAniA, 
VINUOtANDA, etc. 

tmdo-. In find, W. gayn, 'white** 

-twta, hardly rd/o-ra, O.lr. fd!\ hedge, fence", GAY. 
gwaut (gucml), "wall*, which appear# to be a loan-word 
from Latin* The root uni- or val-, "to He strong 1 + as in 
Lat, vttko. Germ, Gen i tdf k W. Cud-i&aRadr,, Cymval, 
Buddtcalt is more promising. 

Meaning: The white strength', perhaps originally 
referable to Whitchestcr, the native fort half & mile 
north-west of the Roman site. 

VINION 282. A western isle. Derivation and meaning 
uncertain : but see vino via, 

VI NOV IA 134* yinnoyium, Ptol Geogr. ii, 3, 16; 
VTNOVW* It, Ant* 465, 1; vlKuvn>:(N'st] p C/L. vli, 427. 
Now nt sc Hester, Co. Durham* 

Derivation: Thera is no evidence for a shortened 
form vino- for vixexi- whence W. gwyttn> ’white, fair, 
blessed’, through vino- as an element is well attested. 
A possibility is indicated in RRS\ 449, where, in such 
rivcr-naiiies as west, wesfrith, wknlhjvfh, and wiso- 
Ri sii, the root ww- is suggested. 

ven-, W+gwen, J a smile', "to smile 1 , Lat. !■ f emis t 

O.E. Wym w ‘delight’* 

-otto, cf. W. few 

Meaning: "The pleasant spot 1 . Wcardak here doe# 
smile, in broad mutiny slopes, 

VI ROLAN IUM 96. ver, veal, virl, vtuLARtio, on Betgic 
coins, Wheeler, lernlarnium, 224-5, CL C. 

Brooke: cf* Allen, Archaeologia* sc, 14; vmu laviium, 
Tac. Am. xiv, 33; vkholamio. It. Ant , 471,3; vi^jlaaji, 
ibid. 476, R; vibtOLAMO, 479, 3 ; vROLANlUM, Ptol. 
Gcogr. ii t 3,21* Now ST, A1_BAN P S, A S, VERlAMACKArfm 
Derivation: McClure, British Place-names, 39-40 (cf. 
Holder, iii, 249) quotes Stokes in favour of tcru- Gk* 
(txpy-, "broad 1 = Walde-Polcomy, i, 2S5 urt % " broad 1 , 
"wide". But this meaning does not occur in Welsh 
names, where vn- is normally a prefix ver- - (t)uptr = 
vrrup = W. gu&r* gm, usually with intensive meaning. 
The important clement is thus tdm or ltim\ Holder (iii, 
250) suggesting Ubna - W. Utns{j) m "hand', though ihis 
makes little sense. We therefore turn to Walde- 
Pokomy, il, which has l&ma or alamo* 'slimy', cf* 
Lax. "a pool, puddle K morass** 

Meaning: "Above die pool" or "marsh", which would 
admirably describe the situation, see Wheeler* op* dt. t 
IT 

VIVlDiN z6i. A river-name in East Anglia. 

Derivation: cf. viyi-scl 

vivo-, for IHVO-, cf. Bret. biu t W, byte, "lively’, Gk. 

"life’. Lilt, virus* 

Meaning: "The lively river". 
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YOL 1 TANIO T93. A fort on the Antoninn Wall. 
Derivation: w-. 0.1 r* /a-, glossed - nid\ O.W. 

rather, somewhat', Lat. Gk. 
tifano- T Ir. kthan, \\\ tlydm, 4 large, broad', cf. gloss 
'silva twfetfa*, 

-L5(n) t suffix. 

Mining: 'The rather broad place. 1 It might refer 
to the either notable small plateau upon which the fort 
at ladder stands (Rvmnn Wait in Scutiantl\ pS. x^vii). 


VO RAN 22 7. In Scotland, north of the Antoni tic Wall. 
The name can hardly be complete as it stands, and it is 
impossible to say whether wc have the beginning or the 
end: if the former, cf. voflANlccA, CIL.\\ 466, a personal 
name. Any connexion with CAW VO K an „ ane. CAOt 
FOE WYNN (Maiden Castle) is illusory, 

YP0CES3A 60 , see MFOCESSA* 

EERDOTALEA, sec erdotaua. 


APPENDIX 

ISLAND NAMES FROM SECTION V, 30 


INSENOS. No other form of this name is known . 

Derivation and meaning uncertain. 

MALAGA probably for malaia or malata, Ptolemy's 
MaAfiioy, Gmgr. ii. 2, 11. now Mull* 

Watson, 38. suggests a connexion with \\\ motet 
'praise’, or Slav, iz+moitti = *‘rminttr\ But this is not 
convincing, though it would suit Mull well enough. 

TAXI ATI DE, the tanatus of Sotinus, zz t 8, tanatos, 
Bede. 

Usrtat- OAV. t 0,Co ># 0,Brct. toturt- t + entlammd\ from 
OJr. trrn. W. tan 'fire 1 ; Ekwall, ERN, 391, compares 
the personal name TANET (Uh. Lem, 201); be also sug¬ 
gests [Did, Eng, Plnft-nama, s.v.) that the reference is 
to *b right island* qr 'fire island* from a beacon or light¬ 
house; but the fire 1 nay have been something else. 


Meaning: ^bright island 1 or 'fire island*. 

VT5CTTS, OthjiKTw, PtaL Gengr. it B 3, 33; vectis s Pliny t 
jV//. iv, 161 30, Sutton. I Vj/wj. 4: yecta, Eutrapius, 
vis, 19, Pamgyr * v\ 15. 

Fomter (Dtr Ffotstiamc Theme nnd seine Sippt: t 
Munich 193S) cites Mommsen, iXrnnim (Afon# Germ* 
Hist. xiii. i), 148. n. 2, for the gloss twuhm atmn t ?! 
cumt, quod hiiinr divorctum did potest. This may he 
connected with W.gueith (fem T ) 'course, turn, time': 
and the situation of Wight* in the fork of the Solent, 
would suit such a derivation uncommonly well, as is 
pointed out by H. Kokeritz, Tin Plntr-numa 0/ the 
hit of Wight (Uppsala, 1940), 

W. gianth (masc.) 'work*, adduced by Ekwal! {Did. 
Eng. ! Vate -names + s.v. Wight) is much less promising. 

Meaning: The 'Fork* ur ‘divide** 


tw*. 


Plats t 



The Peu linger Map (Tabula Peutmgnmna)t the surviving left-hand portion, showing in the top left-hand comer the 
south coast of Britain. The rest of Britain, Spain and Africa was on a tost sheet further to the left 
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acemc q Incut* itcmf mi tarn 
trrfViifU tammlr .^|P^par.TT»o 
if anhmttb> Jtnfuli qlir"&iiia 
nti u iJi amt. Ottoim 
,ibaiw{ ptm>rfu 

0 nmc JiifcliiS T Ca habitm'm 
(Luting ifiili ttrtomm’*[?» 
$eov pbv'Mof>lTi*<p Tmoafrm.tp 
'H'CAiicrt*. rtA tins ta magnn tftt 
ti ncq-j ifnpffptip trem nugno 
ni^Tpftto angina JhLihfTmw. 
nnp t<pu> fbiiln?fine arcmi [ 0 ge 
la miilo m nqpnn^tiq fiffttama. 
■pHnwO fmifc If^mi' nmtatiS> 

<Z ctftm aliqiitaB trfi^rr 

ttelnnt'^C Gk'nuicbnb *^^ 1 
o .‘floneto ta ao ■t'frnarE?. ymro oi 
.Jjilns ."Wfivihs .<*>*& 
11a tsiuHtatanc . Imuamtia Jfcm 
^Ttiibtm -Rot* .fyinamo e 1 iG * 

.^rabti m 
irjrjji .ticntiomn . 6 ?dJniiA- 6 ^ 
lifcttim - flpafona * 

algitgiittnv liijjfcv 
fa mnertt- ‘QpQottum ociuuAS 
q iri^Wt&uiw. AUtma fihia. (I 
m m g- .‘tantmua. Ontca* 

^ain 2 o. CUiunut .(^01101110. 

lt*>lndwmo * Alatma -iToloiidf. 

mo A^alogialna .43 mi «v biagno. 
ChwA.'Vmita iioljpitnii. ^nrn?. 
ftittumccm .'Ram mign itgfti 
inrn *i<nun may .Stmetwmc.'pii 
ctuobi^ . titpsiTLl * 

/\)ctn Im ta - -11 bmimo -l^a augn 
flbL»^tnto AULti. ft 

nmo- 0 ?a<im^.'Siaiio. (fernum. 


fpocHT^* ypa?4Ei.0Cbcinm»oa . 
Slcfxm. (fbtdtna. 
ti0.4ahmQ .futmni 
CalcHi. di4atui .Stihwlio im 
\}k\ .BftifiijnhmigAfnv'miC.lJtt 
Ims.ftiHio .momo.Gwnafttji. 
Ktihiiue .lluiobinlas.Vnibi 
tn -HJmicfb .HJriimuitt * J|tm 
iu •'Vtn con ion. (bmotuiufy • 

lnioWti .^lommo.^ittio. 
ptnubio. ft?ofnobna >S'nihmio. 
l^eti t inctns .\mnno/Inniht 
mm .i)crlrn(mff 
ir.liormmdn. 
trtD.^ifutlmltn.1 iVin<Umum. 
lmtlrmi n . 4i»gu(h *Cdbiti tna 
iD.^Jimlotnilo .C^Wu!him 

knU ict i omti Am Mi a>bna« 
Rinmulhi. flan 1 cni<? - qs .rnic 
^(TlotihA , (panho.iHuia - 
Cvnmlo ttm &*pibuno .(all 11 
tnp. 0?cfc i tu gtfo. fan tme n ifiiW 
armm. (fcTalrH>d?tu>. ^buna.^n 
Vm *0?atn. ®imra.I?cntm<> 
ti c- "Rjti 1 on in /ft* I'fr? tHrun a * 
'feeti’tvmay^tr^ntaKi .U^m. 
Vdttrtft .l£eufti .'ii^tihtlnmi. 
CO'ignif~ &jKt gfUnhj.Vi»Vk»Ll 
tc.linfloiuglA -Vmmm.'Lmd 
TS0 - (tetri btctimicw , fbnmm. 

i^atutru .lOntmiicxa .fcivt£> lit 
ffii^no . fcgawgts .Con e/to 

portti 4| jny fitf fiTrtt7Uiv» 

iip britAma *<$Tte ttsctD ttttmi 
te- fcmu 'ptytaliA -3f freft' te- 
OCMH 0 tonama ^ifirfnr tao- 
tomfctfr- ttbn ^rnouc lywtn 
bntmia .jjbtf 


Cod. Paris. Lat + 4744+ fol. 29 t*. Bibliuthcquc National** 
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Pl_AT£ V 


>m£mu,U * l?mio. ETclum>-'$ 

i troll ft 

tu C\jrcln 5 u?iff - tfu.ilatia.flMftu. 
£moa?>i "Jiivcitti* litmmigm 
Stcftnim .G-incmaluI .(Idhrtn. 
friHvmhn .f-alim tm. 
tem. ."tow .ictitiriv, 

Onri lnr> tTtii a . $ mctn 
iimttori - flcn^vj. ttmulofftfDl. 
ill 

tsbte». twntufta*. WoinOT .Jm 
ccion 

•TVtmntiii -iFluul? df 
turn .Uiomcmu - fnunofti.Jjla 
mt-i . aindaiii6' fiiihrtife.Hi 
Tnabc^Jvjt’imi 1nt-amfttt*f 
Irpei Imtama tismnte. 

tma - 1 I 6 twm.?»< 7 t]i\bma 
tna ■phis awgiifhfTmu ftfor 
(Cano i cPMito 6 t ^mdaf ^ 
'Yjdimu ,>oliiatiio .^ew*pc 
goflc . Colanica - todtoo tic me 
flaiam. t il* 
ta- ecun 

«a6. <j tir-jano, tynilum -t*m& ■ 
itrHr6 * ^in2arlliT -Ccma->^ 
rtmv. Ifi^ontoti ,'^mtcntn. 
Patratoniu 
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English Alabaster Carvings as Records of the 
Medieval Religious Drama 1 

By Dr. W. L. HILDBURGH, F.S.A. 

[Read 23rd March 7979] 

T HE idea, long since accepted, that the English alabaster-carvers of the four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth, and early sixteenth centuries depicted in their reliefs things 
that they had seen in presentations of the religious plays common in their 
times has, 1 believe, not seriously been questioned. As Prior, writing in 1913, put it, 
‘since the scenes [as they appeared in the carvings] were those of contemporary 
representation in passion-plays and mysteries, the pasteboard make-ups of the 
religious stage, which were on view in every great city, were at hand as models to the 
shop-carvers. \\ e may take it that in table-sculpture we , . . find ... as it were, stage 
soldiers and property virgins’;- ‘the blackening of the faces of the ruffians and execu¬ 
tioners and heretics, as seen in many of the tables, was no doubt a stage trick’; 3 and 
* rbe feather tights on angels ... have the unmistakable appearance of a stage outfit’. 4 
Emile Male, discussing (in 1904) the effect, on medieval art, of the religious plavs, 5 
had already observed 6 that, although les erudits had pose mi He questions concerning how 
the mystery-plays had been staged, the answer was clearly to be seen in numberless 
paintings, stained-glass windows, miniatures, and altar-pieces, which ‘nous offrent 
sans cesse 1'image exact de ce qu’on voyait au theatre’. 7 

Male’s proposition—which in its general lines, although not in all particulars, l take 
to be sound in relation to French art—is not easy to apply to English, since so com¬ 
paratively little English medieval art of value for an inquiry into the matter has 
survived, with (as 1 think), the notable exception of the alabaster carvings. From the 
scanty remains of metalwork and embroideries, there is practically nothing to be had; 
the somewhat more plentiful glass and wood-carving—things imperilled by accident 
or by decay and whose fragile nature or combustibility invite destruction by the 
iconoclast—but little more; from monumental sculpture and from the small carvings 

1 BtEUOCBAPHiCAI. Key. Thu following list gives, 
within ( ) p the numbers of the paj^cs whereon may be 
found bibliographical dflails of works subsequently cited 
only by authors' Mines or by titles (in full or abbre¬ 
viated). 

"An Alabaster Tabic of ibc Annunciation with the 
Crucifix 1 (63); Iliver (53); ttnuillet (80); Catalogue of 
Exhibition of English Medifflal Alabaster (51); 

Chambers (74); Chester Plays (59); Cohen (61); Di*hy 
Plays (70); Didron (65); 1 Earliest Type [of English 
Alabaster Fund Carvings]* (5b); \ . . Embattled Tvpc 


(73)” Sharp (55); Sqdlbecfc (66); L Thc Virgin Triptych 
at Danzig 1 (62): ‘The Woodwork of English Alabaster 
RetableT (Sz); Totmteley Plays (55); York Plays (54); 
Young (59). 

* Cf. E. S. Prior, The Sculpture of Alabaster Tables', 
in Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition of English Medieval 
Alabaster Work f London (Society of Antiquaries), 1913, 
p. ai, 

1 Loe. note, 

4 Op + d/« T p. 42* 

^ w _ _ -+r- s Cf* "La renouvdlement do Fart par les "mystim" a 

[English Alabasters of the] 1 (53); Foster (73); James (59); la fin do Mayen Age*, in Gas. des Benux^Arts, xxxi (1904), 
Jameson„ History' 0/ out ford (82); Jameson, Legends of seqq,, 283 seqq.. 370 seqq + 

11 ljr 1 " ' ‘ & nf, Ai n ™ 


tkr Madonna (61); Kchrcr (58); Ladas Coventriat (53)“ 
Male, UArt retigieux du XII* aide (51); Medley (68); 
Petit dc Julleville (72): Picture Booh of English A matter 
Carvings (63): Prior anti Gardner (53); Rostand {71); 
'Saint Catherine Panda m English Alabaster at Vienna 1 


Op. at., p. 390. 

7 Male 3 tas treated the subject also in his L'Art reUgieux 
du XII* stick en France; cf. 3rd ed. K Paris^ 1928, chap, iv f 
4 Eitrichi3scment dc Ficonographic: La liturgie et Je dramc 
liturgiqud. 
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ENGLISH ALABASTER CARVINGS AS RECORDS OF 

in ivory, something, though not a great deal; among wall-paintings there is com¬ 
paratively little of use for our purpose, and that little is fragmentary'; and of panel- 
painting almost nothing survives. Manuscript illuminations — though among them 
there is not, so far as I know, any representation of a medieval English stage shown 
as Such might, however, yield us a good deal of value even though the illuminator’s 
art was fundamentally an aristocratic one. 

Hut in the surviving English alabaster carvings we have, I think, a source of 
information concerning the medieval English stage whose value has never adequately 
been realized. Their number is extremely large as compared with the number of 
existing relics of almost any other medieval English art; including fragments of sizes 
suitable for study, it probably exceeds three thousand. And their art was, as was that 
of the English mystery-plays, a people's art; not an art, like that of the goldsmith, of 
the illuminator of manuscripts, or of the embroiderer, designed rather for appeal to 
wealthy noble or to richly endowed abbey. Actor and alabasterman had essentially 
the same problem; that was, to present to unlettered minds, and in such a way as to 
impress strongly upon them, Biblical story and legends of the lives of saintly persons. 
The principal difference between them lay, not in the visual factor common to both, 
hut in that the actor had movement and speech lor the driving home of his lesson, 
while the alabasterman had, as counterbalance, the power to select for his record just 
those particular details which seemed to him most significant as symbols. And player 
and carver not only had precisely the same basic matter to materialize, but presumably 
both gave visible forms to the imaginings of types of mind closely similar to each 
other, since the guilds responsible for the presentation of the plays were themselves 
composed of craftsmen — sometimes, indeed, as in the case of the carvers and the 
painters of Coventry, just such craftsmen as were the alabaster-carvers.' 

Furthermore, the circumstances conditioning the tasks of the actor and the ala¬ 
basterman were in many respects the same; each had but a limited, and usually 
rectangular, space in which to work, and in consequence was able to present com¬ 
paratively few' characters at one time. We may presume the action on the stages, 
commonly small ones,- to have taken place largely in the form of suitably dramatic 
postures and gestures, made alive — and how alive, we mav realize if we but read the 
texts of the plays—by the dialogue, while the alabasterman’s material, which did not 
lend itself to minuteness of sculpture, compelled him to give his characters just such 
dramatic postures and gestures. As to scenery, the stage generally doubtless (and 
certainly in the case of the pageants’, as we are shown by the surviving monetary 
accounts of the Coventry play-producing guilds) had a minimum, while the alahaster- 
man was held to simplicity by lack of room for much more than his characters and by 
his instinctive leeling of the impropriety of painting (his materia] would not permit of 

1 It wu 'by do means the case* [hat the ptrfnrmere p. 74,11.93. 

‘would require much practice and training to insure a * The ‘pageants’—cam which served at least some of 
proficiency worthy of public exhibition', 'for the historical the guilds as die stage* for their plays—had "• be small 
representations were taught to apprentices along with enough to be movable about the narrow streets of a 
( st:if respective traueSp and Jonricd a constituent part of medieval town, and in manv cases appear 10 have needed 

Oliver, History no mnre than ten nr a dozen men to move them. 
of the Holy Trinity Guild at Sleaford, Lincoln, 1837, 
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his carving) minute scenic details in association with his necessarily rather large 
human figures; and conditions similar to these applied to both stage costumes and 
the a 1 abastennan's representations of garments, 

ft is for such reasons only natural that there should have been many parallelisms 
between the way of presenting a scene on the English stage and the way of presenting 
it in the alabaster tables ; and, it such parallelisms, interchanges between the theatre 
and, either directly or (through other pictorial art) indirectly, the alabasterman's 
workshop. Still, I am inclined to think that though the stage conceivably mav some¬ 
times have borrowed from static art incidents or specific grouping or gestures, the 
borrowing almost always was in the opposite direction—i.e. that the carver obtained, 
whether direct or through paintings, very much more inspiration from the stage than 
he bestowed upon it. The drama, although doubtless governed largely by the con¬ 
ventions which so greatly influenced medieval representational art, was far more fluid 
than the rigid stone with which the carvers had to deal, and it was decidedly easier to 
try a fresh rendering or a novel incident in a play than in the restricted area of an 
alabaster table, whose general pattern — quite commonly a pattern based on a more 
or less specific combination of certain salient elements and then perfected through 
continued repetition — would require alteration, and quite possibly much shifting of 
the relative positions of the participants in a scene, and perhaps also modifications 
of their postures. Furthermore, the alabaster-carver seems in general to have lacked 
invention; his work was routine in its nature, and very probably often along lines we 
now associate with mass-production. When, for example, he had to depict a burial of 
some Saint, he adapted for it his more or less standardized pattern for the ‘Entomb¬ 
ment of our Lord’; 1 for a birth, that of his 'Nativity of Christ’; 4 for a trial scene he 
might repeat his pattern for a trial in a reredos of the Passion; 3 and for some other 
exceptional subject, that of some subject he had frequently to represent.* 

Had the English alabaster-carvers to depict scenes from the Old Testament — a 
thing that, curiously, they seem virtually never to have been called upon to do* — we 
should probahly find in those scenes just such parallels to the medieval drama as 
exhibited in several English mystery-plays still existent, as we find in the plays upon 
the Gospels and their derivatives. 


1 As in the case of the 'Entombment of St. EthddmJa^ 
reproduced in fVcc. Sor, 3nd Ser.. xxix( 1917), p r 90. 
Tin? same pattern served r with further small adaptations, 
for such 1 Martyrdom" scenes as ihoan of St. Lawrence 
and of St. Erasmus. 

1 Compare the "Naming of St. John Baptist', in the 
Versailles Museum (cl Antiq. Jaurn. viii pi. xvi; 

Archaeoh Juurn* Ixxvii [lyao}. p. 2 tj with pt l) h with the 
‘Nativity of our Lord' pam-l of the reredos at La Celle 
(cf. Count Paul Biver h ‘Some Examples of English 
Alabasters in France \ in Arthacol, Jfitmrn. Ixvii [ifjioJ, 
pL Vtll and pp. 71 seqq.; Cm. r/jf T| fig. iG}. 

1 Compare the British Museum's 'Trial of Sl Peter 1 
{cl P. NVtson, in Arrktmd- Journ. Ixxtv [1917], pi. vit and 
p. 112) with the Ctuny Museum's 'Christ before Cuaphas* 
(of. Nebon, in Arthaeol. Journ. Ixxvi [1919], p 3 , vn and 
P l i7)* 


* Compare the tables of 'St, Michael weighing Souls in 
the presence of the R. WM/ (cl Anliq. J*mnK \ [1930], 
pi. vi) with the Beauvab Museum's embattled ‘ Annuncia- 
tion' (cl Eh S + Prior and A. Gardner, Medieval Fmtn* 
Sculptor* m England, Cambridge, U)t2, tig. $50; Nelson, 
'English Alabasters of the Embattled Type s , in ArehamL 
Journ. Ixw [191SJ, pL n). 

- Possibly an exception from this general rule is funless 
perhaps it he 3 figment of a 1 Harrowing of Hell table) an 
'Adam and Eve\ in the Angers Muse urn (no, nf 

which \ know only through its mention by j. Desiree in 
* Sculptures cri albatre tie Nottingham*, in Amwlts dr k$ 
SocUli d\ IrcheotegU dr Brmrtles, Xxii i (1909 ) r p, 466. The 
+ Trec of Jesse 1 , of which several English alabaster tabka 
haver been reported, h t although most of the persona in it 
belong to the Old Testament, essentially a Gospel subject. 
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We should, nevertheless, always keep well in mind that, although in certain carvings 
the depiction of details may correspond with what the text, or the stage directions, 
of an English play may indicate to us of the way that play was presented on the stage, 
such correspondence does not necessarily signify that the carving derived, even 
indirectly, those details from the stage; it may well have been that player and alabaster- 
man drew them from the same founts—whether the Gospels, Canonical or Apocry¬ 
phal, or current legends, or traditional pictorial representations based on such literary 
sources — and in consequence gave parallel forms to particular details. 1 hus, although 
we have simple alabaster tables of — to take at random a few out ol many examples— 
‘Christ Washing the Disciples’ Feet’, The Last Supper’, or‘The Marys at the Tomb’, 
paralleling in every way the texts of the plays covering those subjects, we see nothing 
in them suggestive oi a derivation from the drama rather than direct from the Gospel 
narratives. We labour, too, under a further disadvantage in that so comparatively few 
copies of the plays have survived for service in our comparisons. 1 1 he deductions 
I shall bring forward should, therefore, with some few exceptions which seem to he 
practicallv unquestionable, be regarded as of the order of probabilities—all ot them 
1 think fully possible, some of them very probable — rather than of the order ot proven 
facts. 

hut it is even more important to keep in mind that a direct visual stimulus towards 
representation is so very much more potent—and particularly in the case ol a crafts¬ 
man unaccustomed to use his imagination freely—than an aural one, that we have the 
right to presume that the alabasterman's eye played a far larger part in the composition 
of his handiwork than did his ear; and that consequently, when we discover in the 
tables forms reasonably closely paralleling those of the plays, we may take it as a 
general rule that his forms may well have been inspired, whether indirectly through 
other pictorial art (painting or sculpture, perhaps based on patterns long current 
or/and continental in origin) or directly, by the plays. We shall have occasion to 
observe that the carver depicted incidents, appearing in the plays, derived from literary 
sources with which he was very unlikely to have had any contact closer than through 
those plays; and that occasionally (as, for example, in some of his representations of 
the ‘Agony in the Garden’ or of ‘Christ’s Appearance to Mary Magdalen’) he recorded 
things which seem to have had no basis excepting stage 'business’ or chance proximity 
on the boards. If details, such as the ones I have just cited, indicate that the alabaster- 
carvers copied, with a fair degree of accuracy, things that they had actually seen on 
the stage, it would seem very probable that they copied also the stage presentations 
of other details for which we find parallels in the instructions or in the spoken texts 
of the plays; and, further, that costumes or accessories, as depicted in the tables, 
have been based on those actually used on the stage — a matter of special importance, 
since there survives so little other pictorial evidence to show us what the scenery ol 
an English mystery-play was like. 

Concerning the relative influences, on the costume and on the armour as depicted 
in the tables, of the plays and of contemporary fashions, it is not easy for us to adju- 

* l-’ora list of surviving English plays, and of places in Lucy Tout min Smith’s York Piay$, Oxford, 1885, pp. 
Great Britain where mvstery-pbys were performed, see Ixiv-lxvui. 
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dicate. It is probably true that, as Prior has put it, in the alabasters we find ‘stage 
soldiers and property virgins. From first to last the armour of the soldiers of the 
Sepulchre and the dress of the Virgin scarcely alters '. 1 The costumes of Jesus, of 
Mary', and probably of the Apostles as well, varied little in the alabasters, as doubtless 
they varied little on the stage; the costumes of the commonalty followed, sometimes 
at a distance, those of the day. As for the armour, not only were, presumably', the 
carvers bound by tradition, but here again—and even more than in the case of civil 
costume there seems to be no reason why they should have tried to depict only the 
latest fashions. \Y e know, from records of payments made at Coventry in respect of 
plays given there, that stage costumes had to be bought or renewed from time to time, 
and that some of the guilds which produced the plays owned armour used in the plays f 
and since such things wore out hut slowly — and when worn out probably often were 
replaced by things of similar cut — it seems likely that the stage tended to perpetuate 
for its service costumes and armour already obsolete in the outer world. Thus, 
although it may well be that the alabaster-carvers followed forms, quite possibly in 
many cases traccahlc to the stage, traditional in their craft, I think it very probable 
that they may have tended to continue to follow those forms hecause they saw them 
to some extent supported by their continued presentation on the stage. 

We are fortunate in that certain surviving groups of plays are associahle, more or 
less closely, with at least two of the districts where it would seem that alabaster tables 
were carved . 1 * One of the groups includes the series played at York 4 and the series, 
connected with Yorkshire, known as the ‘Towneiey Plays’;* the other was the exten¬ 
sive series performed, presumably on a large fixed stage or on several fixed stages, at 
Coventry / 1 for Coventry' we have, further, accounts relating to many monetary 
transactions concerned with the wheeled stages (the'pageants’) for, seemingly, another 
scries of mystery-plays, for which we have not the text, their properties (including 
costumes), and their performers; and, in addition, a very few of the actual objects used 
in presenting those plays . 7 There is evidence indicating that alabaster tables were 
carved at York,* though the great centre of the English medieval alabaster industry 
appears to have been in the vicinity of the district whose quarries provided the stone 
—that is, about Cheilaston and Tutburv, in Derbyshire-—and most specially at 
Nottingham.' Now, Nottingham lay at no great distance from Coventry, wherefore 
we may presume that many of the craftsmen of Nottingham went to Coventry for 
the Corpus Christi celebrations and to see the plays performed in connexion with 


1 GEL Cat. rit. y p. 2i_ 

1 Amour for the purpose waa t in some esses, hired. 

1 We must, however* beware of putting multi* reliance, 
in seeking the localities where certain groups of tables 
were carved, on details of particular plays; wt must keep 
in mind that, quite apart from resemblances resulting 
from the use of the same basic material p like nesses in 
respect of tiirir details between the plays of different 
districts might, in the absence of any form of restraint of 
imitating, well have been brought about through the 
copyings by the player* of one district, of successful special 
features of plavs performed in other districts. 

4 Cf. York Plays. 


3 CL Tf/tr^tky Plays, London (Early English Test 
Society), 1897. 

Cf. Ludus Corentrim or The Plow coned Corpus 
Ckfistly London (E,E + T + S^ I 9 32 - 
■ Cf. T. Sharp, Diuertotion on the Pageants or Dramatic 
Mysteries Anciently Performed at Coventry, Coventry, 
1825. 

* Cf. W* H, St. John Hope, ‘On the Early Working of 
Alabaster in England’, in Cat.cit^p p. 14 seq.; Prior and 
Gardner, op, at., p. 477, 

CL Hope, op. pp. i, 9 seq.; Prior and Gardner. 
op. at, pp. 460 seqq. 
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them; that they may not have needed, in order to see the plays, to go even so far as 
Coventry is suggested by evidence making it appear that the Coventry plays may at 
times have been performed in neighbouring towns. 1 Consequently, any parallels that 
we arc able to establish between the alabaster tables and the plays performed at York 
or at Coventry have particular interest for us. 

The earliest of the English alabasterman’s scenic panels- seem in general to have 
been designed to display die essence of the event depicted, mainly through recording 
the presence of the persons—and then only the most important of them—taking part 
in it; they give something of the effect of a company of players grouped, at the end 
of a scene, either in a tableau vivant or to receive the plaudits of an audience, and they 
certainly could not have yielded much, jf indeed any, inspiration to living actors. 
From such early tables, whose patterns seem to have been strongly influenced by, 
if not perhaps always based upon, patterns developed by ivory-carvers or by illumi¬ 
nators of manuscripts, and whose style of carving derived directly from the style 
expressed on tombs, fonts, and the like, development proceeded along two cardinal 
lines. One development pertained to pattern, in the perfecting of which the carvers 
of the alabaster tables displayed great talent. Soon, through repetition, the stock 
subjects came to be depicted in panels whose figures were so formed and interrelated 
as to impart to a well-carved panel some considerable decorative merit, quite apart 
from its merely representational value. The other development was along the line 
of accessories, that is, in incident, in dramatic gesture or facial expression, and in 
detail of scenic background or of costume. It is in this second development that, as 
I think, we may often trace effects of the contemporary English mystery-plays, just 
as in the tables of the earliest types we seem sometimes able to see effects—even 
though they he ones already appertaining to the apparatus of religious art in general— 
of the liturgical dramas. 

Of such liturgical dramas, the earliest known seems to be an English one, illustrating 
the Resurrection, written by St. Dunstan in 967 for performance by English clergy, 3 
in which the ceremonial presentation of that event is described in detail.* Of the 
English liturgical plays concerned with the Nativity, none is known to survive— 
presumably most, if not all, were destroyed in the period of the dissolution and 
destruction of the English monasteries—though there arc records of such plays having 
been performed at Lincoln, York, Salisbury, and Lichfield.* 

Although no very' early copies of the texts of the vernacular plays seem to have 
survived! there appears reason to suppose that in England the popular presentations 
of religious drama began in the thirteenth century or in the early fourteenth,*’ and 
thus not very* long before the time that the production of the English alabaster tables— 
the earliest of which are thought to have been carved about 1340—presumably was 

4 Cf, J. O. HdU veil's 'Introduction' io the Shakespeare 1928, p. 126. 

Society** edition of die * Ludus Cm eruriae’, London, 1841, * Cf. Migtre, Ptumkgitte, cxxxvii, cot. 493. 

L xi, n. referring to I [right's Historia Ilistrontra, 3vt>, ! Cf. S. B. Hemingway, English Nativity Plays, New 

nd, 1699, p, 17. York, 1909, p. sii. 

J For aareipttt, tee Ndson’s 'Ear I test Type of English * Lucy Tmdrnin Smith, in her York Plays, sava [p. 

Alabaster Find Carvings’, in -Irrharol. Jm id. Ixxvi (1919), xlv): ‘Although the date of composition of the York Plays 
pp. 84 sc<iq. is tioc known, it may* [ believe,, safety be set as far back 

1 Cf. Mile, L'Art religifuz du Xtl* ti&lr m Ffttaar, as 1340 or 1350/ 
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initiated. Even in alabaster tables of Professor Prior's ‘Class 1 ’ (presumed to have been 
carved between about 1340 and 13S0) 1 * * it is passible to see parallels to the mystery- 
plays — in the Virgin Mary fainting at the foot of the Cross, in the Risen Christ 
stepping upon a soldier as He leaves His sarcophagus, and in some other matters— 
though, since those same parallels are to be found also in other forms of representa¬ 
tional art of well before 1340, we cannot say what (if any) influence the specifically 
English religious drama had in bringing them about. 

But in a number of the tables of Prior’s second group — the tables with embattled 
tops, caned presumably between about 1380 and 1420- — the influence of the con¬ 
temporary stage seems to be clearly manifest. Gradually the scenes become more 
filled with figures, and the figures more animated and with more of their details 
represented. And the characteristic embattling itself appears as if it might well have 
been derived from the English 'pageants’, for it is just such an edging as one could 
have expected to sec topping a stage towards the end of the fourteenth century’. 
Although we have not, so far as 1 know, any contemporary drawing or painting of an 
English stage of that, or of any closely subsequent period, we do have, on the one hand, 
an English alabaster table (in Paderbom Cathedral ; J see pi. xi,« 4 * ), of the early, laterally 
elongated type, representing the ‘Adoration of the Kings’ and looking as if it might 
well be a sort of generalized combination of two scenes in a Nativitv-play, which is 
topped by a simple flat (i,e. not, as later, bowed outwards) battlementing such as 
could have been along the top of the front oi one of the wheeled stages; and, on the 
other hand, we have a record—but unfortunately a late one —of battlementing applied 
in precisely that way. In the records of the expenses of the Coventry’ Drapers’ 
Company, an association responsible for the presentation of one of the mysteries, 
there is a note that in the year 1540 there was paid ‘for mending the battling yn the 
toppe of the pagent. . . . viij ,! ’* — an entry suggesting strongly that by 1540 battle¬ 
menting had been in use for the tops of pageants over a period at least long enough 
for it to have got into disrepair, and, further, that at that date it was a traditional 
adjunct surv iving from a period when battlementing was a frequent form of architec¬ 
tural ornamentation. It is, perhaps, more than a chance coincidence that Nottingham 
has been suggested, by Prior, as the centre .where the tables with the embattled 
headings were carved. 6 

There are a number of other alabaster tables — in Long Melford church, at Stony- 
hurst College 7 and elsewhere® — similar to the Paderbom table both in. shape and in 
general design, but lacking that table’s embattled heading. A feature that these tables 


i CL Cat p dt. f pp t 24, zfi; Prior and Gardner, op. riL, 
pp* 470 seqq, ■ Kelson, 1 Earliest Type * + *\ 

1 CL Cat. ett pp. 24: Prior and Gaitfmr, op+ di. r 
pp. 473 seqq.; Nelson* *** . Embattled Type** 

1 Cl A. LudorlF, Die !Utu - utid Kunsltirnkm^Itr dts 
Krches Paderbom f Munster i, W., iSgty, pi. 44 and p, 98, 
For a discussion of ite type* and the influence of that type 
on the later English dahasn r 'Adoration 1 tables. cf. 
Hlldbur^h* in Anfjq* Jwrn. iii (1923), pp. jo seq. 

4 Reproduced from a postcard. 

■ Cf. Sharp* op, a£. t p* 67; H. Craiq, fm? Coventry 

Corpus Christi Plays, London (E.EJT.b.), 190a, p_ 99. 

vol. xeut* 


Frontispiece flf Sharp Dissertation is a Fanciful 
reconst mci ion, by David Jec, based on the surviving 
Tin/trfi (but not on immediately relevant pictorial) 
material, of the presentation of a play at Coventry* in 
which the stage is depicted ^ a wheeled vehicle ^ur- 
mounted by battlementing 

* Cf* Cat. d( mf p. yo; Prior and Gardner, &p, aL, p. 477. 

7 Cf* Cat. at,, 'no. 4. 

n Cf* Nelson,\ *. Embattled Type', pis, tv vi and pp* 
88 seqq. 1 besides these there is, in the British Museum* 
a large fragment of a similar tabic. 
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have in common is some combination of a scene of the ‘ Nativity of Christ’ with a scene 
of the ‘Adoration of the Kings'; a combination which was, t think, very probably 
brought about through the influence of the religious drama. 1 

A later pattern (see pi. XI, A 1 ) for tables of the 'Adoration of the Kings', seemingly 
first adopted by the English alabastemien in the period of the embattled forms, shows 
the Virgin seated (sometimes in bed), holding her Son, one King kneeling to present 
his gift, a second pointing to the Star, and the third, often with a hand upraised in 
wonder, standing awaiting his turn, while the aged and weary Joseph is seated close 
by, and the Ox and the Ass 3 are somewhere visible. In continental art—French'* and 
Italian 5 of the twelfth, thirteenth, and early fourteenth centuries, and German** of 
the thirteenth and about the first half of the fourteenth — there are simple (be, not 
combined with a ‘Nativity’) ‘Adorations’ In which the disposition of the principal 
figures so closely resembles the disposition in this later pattern as to suggest that they 
must have been the inspiration of the pattern when the English ‘Adoration’ tables 
replaced the horizontal setting of the Stony hurst table and its fellows by a vertical 
setting, even though the new English pattern retained the ‘Nativity’ elements, taken 
over from the horizontal tables, which were lacking from the continental ‘Adorations’. 
English ‘Adoration’ tables of the early pattern, a group whose presumable (of those 
1 have cited) representative is the embattled oblong table at Paderborn, embody 
certain features which to me suggest strongly that the group was produced under tire 
direct influence of the English stage, and more or less independent of the type — 
already long established in media other than English alabaster—forming the basis of 
the pattern soon to supplant it. 

In ivory carv ings, f rench or English, the usual thing seems to have been to depict 
the ‘Nativity’ and the ‘Adoration of the Kings’ as two separate events; even in a 
presumably English ivory of about 1300, whereon the two subjects are shown together 
in one panel, 7 we find on one side of the panel a complete ‘Adoration’, with the Virgin 


1 II. Kobrin in Die htiligrn dm Kottige in Uteratur mi 
Kim rf, it, Leipzig P- 2 * 7 , suggests tentatively that 
the combination may have been due t:o 'Eastern 1 influence, 
because the ’Magicfgeschichtc hi Ecst-Perikupc des 25. 
December und njdit dvs 6. januar 1 . 

- Reproduced from a table in the V ictoria and Albert 
Museum. 

J It seems unlikely, in view of the restricted space 
usually available, that these beasts appeared in living form 
in the English mystery-plays* though they might well 
have been there represented by a pair of dummy heads, 
made of wood or of pasteboard, paralleling the pair of 
heads (and no more than heads) depicted in mir alabaster 
h Adoration' tables. A short article on their appearances in 
pictorial and in dramatic art, in The Times (London) 
of 23rd December 1938, was supplemented by letters 
printed in the issues of 29th December, and of 8th P nth, 
and 13th January' 1939, As Mr, C. j. F. Cave referred 
(in the first of these fetters)to a fifteenth-century roof-baas, 
at Xamwich, showing the Child Eying in 11 doth whose 
ends were held in the mouths of the two beasts, and stated 
that this example, an English one, was the only one of that 
peculiar rendering he had encountered, I think Well to 


mention that, so far as I know* the form does not occur 
in English alabaster tables. 

The presence of the Ox and the Ass in representations 
of the Nativity is believed to rest, as to (he + two animatsV 
upon a Greek mistranslation of Habakkuk iii, z, and their 
selection as the Two animals" thus introduced upon Isa tali 
i, 3. In this connexion I would suggest tentatively that 
their introduction, at an early date in the history of 
Christianity, may perhaps have been brought about 
through a wish to express symbolically (even though by 
symbols derived from outworn religious conceptions I ah 
association between the Christ Child and a time—the 
beginning of a new year, marked hy the moon (symbolized 
by the Ox) and by the sun (symbolized by the Ass)—at 
which He was believed to have been bom, 

4 Cf. Kehrer, op. ri$ . ii t figs. 178, 179, ifto, 1&1 (and pp* 
160 seqq.) p 63; and £. Male, "Lea ruts mages et Ic drame 
liltirgiquc'f in Gas. des Beaux-Arts, i g 10, pp r 262 Seqq. 

* Cf Kehrer, op. tit.* figs 54. 58, 60. 
fr thid., iBS, 187, i&$, !&2 r 183, T84, 

7 In the Victoria and Albert Museum (no. 243-1867): 
cf. M. H, Longhurat, Calakguf of Cartings in trojy w 
part ii, London (V. & A* Museum), 1929, pi, 88 and p, 5- 
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crowned and enthroned, and on the other side a ‘Nativity’ representing her in bed, 
with the Child in a manger above her, the heads of the Ox and the Ass above Him, 
and Joseph seated at the foot of the bed. In the early alabaster ‘Adoration' tables the 
scene seems essentially a 'Nativity 1 into which the Kings have been introduced; the 
Virgin is in bed, the Ox and the Ass still are present, and there are present also several 
minor characters—some on one table, some on another—who look to have entered 
from the stage-plays. Of these subsidiary' characters, two are the midwives 1 called in 
(according to the Apocryphal Gospels) by Joseph—one a woman depicted with her 
hand somewhere on the Virgin's bed,’ the other a woman 1 who seems to be given no 
especial attitude (excepting perhaps that of adoration) to identify her—and others an 
angel with a stringed instrument and a boy with a pipe. Now, because of practical 
considerations, it probably was fairly usual to present on the same stage the plays of 
the Birth and of the Adoration of the Kings, and perhaps also the play of the Adoration 
of the Shepherds—indeed, at Coventry the ‘pageant’ of the Shearmen and Taylors 
included all three—whence might well arise sculptural combinations, such as we find 
on the tables of our early group, varying more or less in details, of incidents from those 
plays. Medieval opinion varied as to whether it was thirteen days, or two years, after 
the birth that the Magi arrived; but in either case it would seem that the midwives 
should properly have no place in a scene of their adoration. 4 The boy with the pipe* 
probably is a relic of a ‘ Shepherds’ play; and the angel with the musical instrument 6 
a stage-equivalent of one of those angcl-musicians to be seen in a gallery in some 
alabaster ‘Nativity 1 tables (e.g. the one illustrated in pi. XI, r) 7 and in (continental) 
pictorial renderings of the Nativity and of the Adorations. 

Although there are a number of continental sculptural representations of the Kings 
coming, with rich retinues, to do homage at the stable of the Nativity,® those represen¬ 
tations look to be far too elaborate to have served as inspiration for the simple, little 
more than symbolical, scenes on our present group of English ‘Adoration' tables. 


1 In the Nativity 1 cif the teredo* at La Celle the mid¬ 
wife Salome is shown couching the clothing of the Child, 
in accordance with the instruction, inscribed on a scroll 
held hy an angel, in order that her stricken hand may he 
cured (cL Oivcr, op. rit. r p_ 76), 

* In the Stonyhurst table (cf. Cat, at., no, 4), at the 
foot of the bed*.standing at the Rings' left; in the tables at 
Treslothan (c£. 'Earliest Type , , ph v)„ Long Mel ford 
(ibid,. pL 1 v), Zuckau (cf. Kehrcr, op. ck. f p. 2i& p fig, 35S), 
and Padcrbom (see pi. a), at the head of the bed. In che 
table at liottenbroich (cf* Rehrcr, op. eft., p. 217, fig. 257)1 
a tiny figure at the foot of the bed* with one hand on che 
frame of the bed and the other {seemingly) on the bed- 
cltithing. The ‘rtaJiam* of this curiously recurrent detail, 
already a feature of early representations of the Nativity 
(cf + JVL II. Longtmnt* English Ivories, London, 1926, 
fig, 4 [ b Carol ingian, 10th nth century 1 ],, and no. XIII 
^English. iath-i tth otntury ] with discussion on p. 77), 
suggest* the possibility of its having been inspired by 
something— cnneehrably associated with the paralysing 
of the unbelieving Salome's hand (cf. M, R. James. 77 ir 
Apocryphal New Testament. Oxford. 1:924. p. 47; Ludm 
Coventriac t p. 143 scq.; The Chester Plays, i, London 


[E.E*T + S.], 1 p. 125) and possibly with that of the 
unbelieving man whose hands stuck to the Virgin’s death¬ 
bed (c£ James, op, at, t p. 221) or bier (ihid* t pp. 214 scq. p 
217, 223; Ludm Coventrun\ p, 369} — in the liturgical 
drama, 

J In the Stony hum tabic, standing at the Kings' right* 

4 Although l know of no appearance of the midwifes 
in the English H Magi F plays P it would seem that they had 
parts in continental plays of the kind, because concerning 
them K. Young remarks (cf. The Drama of the Medieval 
Church h Oxford, 1933. ii, 47) that 'll seems dear [that 
their appearance] . , . arises from demands of stagecraft'. 

4 He appears* but only in the British Museum's incom¬ 
plete table, beside a King, at the foot of the bed. 

* At the head of the bed; but only in the Bottenbroich 
table. 

* Cf Proc* Sac* Ant* 2 nd Set\ xxix (1917). p, 85. It 
should be observed that the detachable tmeeried heading 
has inadvertently been set inverted. 

* A number of fourteenth-century examples are repro- 
duetd by Rehrer, rtf,, pp. 17951:49.: fig. 212, Milan* 
at. 1347; fig, 21 i t Thann (Alsace), at. 13.55 a %■ 21 °* L'lm. 
at . 1360; fig. 214* Ilassfuit, ca. 1370. 
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I think jt p therefore, fairly certain that the English stage had much to do with the 
particular form the scene took in that group. 

It is important that we should not attribute to the influence of the English stage too 
many of the numerous parallels we can find between the English mystery-plays and 
the English alabasters, for the reason that some of the presentations in English 
alabaster so resemble certain older — and in some cases much older — continental forms 
as to suggest that they were inspired by those forms, which, in their turn, may or may 
not have heen directly influenced by religious drama. Male’s warning- — concerned 
primarily with French art—against too freely attributing to liturgical sources pictorial 
iconography paralleling that of the drama, because often, as he showed by examples, 
certain iconographical details appeared in sculpture or in painting long before they 
appeared in dramatic art, 1 is well illustrated by two matters in connexion with English 
alabaster tables of the ‘Adoration of the Kings’. 

I have mentioned above a type of ‘Adoration’ table, an example ot which is repro¬ 
duced in pi. xi, h, appearing first in the ‘embattled* period and continuing until the 
end of the English alabaster industry, which so closely followed a regular continental 
(French, Italian, and German) pattern as to suggest that it was based on that pattern, 
in the continental form the seated Virgin, holding the Child, receives the homage of 
the Three Kings, one of whom kneels, while another points to the Star. The Englisfi 
alabaster man's regular addition of Joseph to that continental form seems reasonably 
certain to have been due to a tradition deriving from the horizontally long tables — 
those of the ‘Earliest Type’ — whose own pattern appears, as we have seen, to have 
come about through the direct influence of the English mystery-plays. Now, since 
Joseph had been shown in early continental ‘Adoration’ scenes, but was absent from 
the usual continental ‘Adorations’ of the medieval period with which we are here 
concerned, wc would seem, in his regular appearance on the English tables, to have, 
due to the influence of the English drama, 2 the restoration of an iconographical detail 
which had fallen out of currency. Again, Male, in his paper ‘Les Rois mages et le 
dramc liturgique', following Kehrer/ ascribes to the liturgical drama the transition 
from the Early Christian type of ‘Adoration’—a type in which three Kings (or Wise 
Men), closely resembling each other and making the same gesture, advance in one line 
— to the type in which one King kneels and another King points to the Star; and as 
evidence for this ascription he quotes from French liturgical plays containing stage- 
directions to that effect.'* But since a Wise Man pointing out the Star to his two com¬ 
panions appears on a sarcophagus of the fourth century, 5 and a King so doing in 
manuscripts of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, 6 and since the leading Wise 
Man kneels, while his two comrades stand behind him, on an ampulla of about the end 
of the sixth century 7 and in an early el eve nth-century' fresco,® it is perhaps not quite 

1 I/Atl religiwx du XII* n&dc (1928 cd.) p pp s 121 seq. 4 Ct Gaz* des BMtx-Arts, 1910. 264. In the 

4 Thift view seems to be corroborated by the text of Tawttky Plays (p. 156) we find, instead, stage-directions, 
Tkt Cfcsttr Plays (i t p, 18* j* in which "Tcrtius Rex' says, 7 «rr knrk atl tfire kyngys domtc\ and nr ryse t hay all rp\ 
as the Kings ere about to approach the Blessed Virgin, 5 Cf. Kehrer, op. ci£. t %. 13. 

* A fay re may den, Sirrea, yonder I see* an olde man 6 lin'd., figa- 19, 20; cf. also hgs. 24, 26. 

sittmge at her knee, 1 7 ibid*, 33 and p a 50. 

J Op. crif-i pp. 129 scqq. h l Der fcmzoaisehe Schauspjel- 8 Ibid., fig. 50. 

typos". 
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safe to say, with assurance, just what the continental prototypes of our embattled (and 
later) ‘Adoration 1 tables owe to the religious drama and what they owe to tradition 
in other arts. 

I think that we may perhaps perceive some further traces of stage-presentations 
In a number of the later alabaster tables of the ‘Nativity' and of the ‘Adoration of the 
Kings’. One such trace seems to be the showing of the Star, to which one King 
points, as if—as in the table reproduced in pi. xi, ft, and in many other‘Adoration’tables' 
— it were fixed to the canopy of the Virgin s bed, because such fixing is just the sort 
of trick that one can imagine as originating on a small stage with little head-room (in 
this paralleling the alabasters), in order to follow a stage-direction like that in the 
Chester Nativity play, wherein, when Mary tells the returning Joseph that she has a 
son, ‘Gods sonne, as you may see', ‘tunc Stella apparebifr 

The depicting, as in a table of the altar-piece at Genissac, 5 of Joseph, at the Virgin’s 
bedside, heating food or water for her use, similarly looks as if it had originated in 
a play. 

The angelic musicians, in the ‘Nativity’ of pl.xi.c, not improbably represent another 
feature of some plays, for the vernacular stage often had at the hack a balcony repre¬ 
senting ‘Heaven’ (cf. p. 68 infra), and in pi. xi, r, we may see what to some extent 
resembles a halcony with a painted cloth, symbolizing clouds, hung from it; its 
transverse scroll, formerly inscribed, presumably is the carver’s contribution to the 
representation. 4 

So far as 1 know, there is no written record as to how the part of the Infant Christ 
was filled in the English mystery-plays; and even for France, whose written records 
concerning Nativity-plays are fuller than the English, it seems not to be known 
wrhether the parts of new-boni children were played by living infants or by enfans 
fustifs —that is, wooden dolls — such as are known to have been used to represent 
Herod’s son killed in the Massacre of the Innocents. 5 It seems, however, only 
reasonable to think that images were used instead of real children; for, on the one hand, 
the small open stages, repeatedly wheeled from place to place for performances, must 
have been very unsuitable for the employment of living infants, and, on the other, 
infants too young to be conscious of the sublimity of their role might sometimes have 
conducted themselves in a manner unbefitting God’s essential dignity. Furthermore, 
in the Beverley Candlemas procession, of the late fourteenth century, which con¬ 
tained a number of theatrical elements, the Child was represented by a doll (cf. 
p. 71 infra). 

1 c.g. thence illustrated by Kelson, in ArcftaeaL Jm*rn. Church, Bordeaux (cf. Cat . <&, fig. 14: Prior and Gard- 
Lxxi (1914)* pla. i v li; and by Madagan, in Burlington tier, op. dt Wf fig. 563; Biver* op, nf, h ph xyiii), the three 
Magazine mvi (Iqso), pL U angelic musicians arc otherwise disposed. Concerning 

1 Cf, Chafer Plays, i, p. 124. In a French play of the mch musicians, Mrs. A. B. Jameson says (Ltgendi of thr 
‘Coming of the Magi’ 1 the Star 'appear* to have been Madonna* 1907, p. 313); 'The angelic choristers in the 
drawn on a string in such a way as to be always above &kyi or upon the roof of the stable < * , in early pictures are 
the heads of the Mac) in their journeying* [ cf. Young* always three in number.’ 

op. tit. H, p. 74. In the elaborate f Adoration 1 at TEiunn - Cf- Gustave Cohen. Uvre dr nmduitt du regiiseur 

(cf. p, 59, n, 8 supra) the Star is on the roof of the shed-Like - + , pour le mytirrr dr la Passion, Paris* 1925* p. cv\u 'This 
stable. book la concerned with a manuscript describing the mse tn 

1 Cf. River, op* cit. r pi. six. wine of Passion-plays staged at Mons in 1501+ 

4 In the ‘Nativity’ table of the teredos in St, Michel's 
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Since alabaster did not lend itself to delicacy of can ing, and since the English 
alabasterman usually did not try for such delicacy, the simple figures of the Infant 
in ‘Nativity’ or in ‘Adoration’ tables help us but little in the matter. In a number of 
such tables, however, as in the table of pi. xi, c, 1 the Child is depicted as if lying upon 
a concave object, almond-shaped in outline, which generally retains traces of painted 
or of carved ravs and seems clearly meant to represent an aureole. In those tables the 
Child looks as'if it were an unclothed doll laid upon a sort of long dish sufficiently 
concave to contain it, this impression being strengthened by the way the image 
appears in the scene, because it looks as it it rests only on the mandorla and is without 
other support. That the carvers were portraying an object—a combination of a doll 
with a representation of an aureole, either tempo ran' or made permanent in one 
piece — which they were accustomed to see on the stage is suggested by several cir¬ 
cumstances. Not only does the combination of the Child with His aureole often look 
to be either rigidly leaning against something- 1 or Boating in the air* —a matter which 
conceivably may he due to the inability of the carvers to handle perspective — but the 
‘aureole’ is concave, whereas it might perfectly well have been plane, and its periphery 
has been carved in relief, whereas it might otherwise have been merely painted upon 
a surface left fiat to take it. 

In simple (i.e. not combined with an ‘Adoration of the Kings ) ‘Nativity tables of 
the embattled types we sometimes find a cradle set beside the Virgin’s bed, 4 but in 
these tables the Child is shown without an aureole; on the other hand, the rather 
elaborate embattled ‘Adoration of the Kings’ of the Danzig Marienktrche’s Virgin 
Triptych 5 shows no cradle, but has a large, somewhat lozenge-shaped, glory with 
sharply carved rays which do not extend as far as the Child’s outstretched arms. This 
glory, embodied in a scene of the ‘continental’ pattern (of which I have spoken above; 
cf. p. 60), looks as if it might well have been derived from pictorial, and quite possibly 
continental, art, and differs distinctly from the form which 1 take to be probably 
derived from the English stage. In association with that ‘stage’ form, not only does 
the likeness of the Child look like that of an image, but in each of the cases l shall cite 
it looks as if it were an image primarily intended to stand upright and not for use in 
a recumbent position. Thus, in a ‘Nativity’ in the Marseilles Museum 6 there is no 
gesture; in three others—a ‘Nativity’ 7 formerly in Dr. Nelson’s collection and now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, an ‘Adoration’ at Dieppe reproduced by Nelson, 8 
and a ‘Nativity* in West Horsley Church 1 * — the Child appears to be standing with one 
hand outstretched towards His Mother, in the first with His left hand on a globe and 
in the second with His feet on a globe; and in another ‘Adoration’ 10 He appears to be 
seated with His feet on a globe and His right hand raised in benediction. I am much 
inclined to think that what the carver, in each of these cases, was depicting was, in 

* Fqt other examples, in addition to the one in She 1 Cf, N r dsan t "The Virgin Triptych ai in 

reredoj in St, Michel, Bordeaux, cf Nelson, in ArrfitievL ArrhaevL jfmm. fxxvi, pL EH. 

Jfeum* txxxiv (1927)* pis. y, vu r and Ixxvi (1^19), pis. iv, v 6 CF, Nelson* in ArchatoL jfourn* toi, pi. v + i p and 
(figs. 1 and 2), and pp. 135 scq. p- 13k 

3 As in all hut the next to the Esist of the examples just 7 lhid. a pi iv- 

cited. * ArckntoL Joum, bexsiv, pi. v* 

* Aft in the next 10 the last example just cited, * Ibid, boom, pj. V and p. 136. 

4 Cf. Kelson,* * Embattled Type** pl^ iv, v. Ibid. btxxiv, pL vii. 
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fact, a doll, made for the player who took the Virgin’s part to hold while shown in bed, 
and thereafter set in a pasteboard representation of an aureole for adoration by her 
or by the Kings; and consequently that the tables above cited yield evidence that a 
doll, and not a living infant, was used on the English stage in plays of the Nativity 
and of the Adoration of the Kings. 

What seems corroborative evidence in the matter may be seen in at least one text, 
in some tahles of subjects other than the ‘Nativity* and the ‘Adoration of the Kings’, 
and in certain other directions. Thus, in one of the Coventry plays we find, alter one 
of the characters has made the curious statement that the Child shall be the son of the 
Trinity, the stage’direct ion that ‘here the holy gost discendit with iij bemys [beams] 
to our lady, the sune of the godhed nest [next] with iij bemys to the holy gost ■ the ladyr 
godly with iij bemys to the sone. And so entre All thre to here bosom. and Mary 
seyth a direction which could, clearly, have been carried out only through the 

use of small images—presumably such images as the French are known to have used 
in their plays for the representation of a soul, in the shape of a doll or of a bird, made 
of papier mache. 1 It seems quite probable that in certain tables representing the 
4 Annunciation ,J or the ‘IncarnationV i n which a doll-like figure comes through the 
air towards Mary, we have carvers’ portrayals of similar employments of images* on 
the English stage, even though—since analogous representations occur in continental 
pictorial art of the period — the determining cause of such portrayals may not have 
been the influence of that stage. Thus, in the table* representing the 'Incarnation' in 
conjunction with the ‘Parliament of Heaven* — whereof a Coventry play gives us the 
text 7 — the Child coming in a glory towards Maty is both so like the Child with His 
glory of the ‘Nativity* and 4 Adoration’ tables which I have cited above, and so sugges¬ 
tive of an image sliding down a cord, 8 that I think we may well accept it as evidence 
confirming our suppositions regarding the employment of dolls in the English 
mystery-plays. 

What I take to be other evidence indicating the employment of an effigy in the place 
of a living person, in English mystery-plays, is to be found in some of the tables ol 
the ‘Ascension of our Lord*; evidence which, furthermore, seems to substantiate 
my suggestion with reference to the Child in‘Nativity 1 and in ‘Adoration’ tables (cf. 
p. 6 a supra ) that such an effigy might have been in one with a representation of an 
aureole. Although most ‘Ascension* tables follow the convention, of which the table 
of pi. XJ, d*> gives an example, prevalent from about the end of the twelfth century 


1 Cf- Ludits Cmxntrisu r , p r 107. On sonic association^, 
in English pictorial an h of the Trinity with the Annunria- 
tion* cf. my Wn Alabaster Table of the Annunciation 
with the Crucifix: a Study in English Iconography 1 , in 
. trchaeoiogia^ fetsdv (1924), pp_ 207 scq. 

1 Cf Cohen, op. dl . 3 p r cviii 

J As in the reredos or St. .Michel. Bordeaux (cL p. 62* 
n. i, stipm), the Danzig rtfedos K and the table reproduced 
by Nelson in Arefmeol. Jaunt. Ixkxiv (1927), p 3 r v r 
4 Cf. the Victoria anti Albert Museum's A Picture Book 
of Engfak Alabaster Carrings t 1925, pL ia; Ncbon, in 
ArchueoL foum. Exxxiii { igzft], pL vii; \ * * the Annuncia¬ 
tion with the Crucifix'* pL XLYL 

■ It would seem not unlikely that an image of the Dove 


was sometimes used in Arniundation-plays; but a likeness 
of the Dove was so common in medieval pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of die Annunciation that, presumably* die 
alabasters can add nothing definite to our other evidence 
bi the matter 
* Cf. n, 4 just above. 

7 Ludus Covcntriufj pp. 97 seqq. 
s In an 'Incarnation 1 picture at Wunbuig, the Child 
slides down a string ; in another, at Tamswcg, there is 
a chain between God the Father and Mary (cf. A* Hei- 
mann. 'Trinitss Creator Mundi'* in Journ, Warburg 
Institute, il [1938], p. 51). 

9 Cf, Cai * fir., no. 8. 
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until about the sixteenth, in accordance with which the Apostles are depicted grouped 
about a small mound or platform, symbolizing the ‘mountain 1 , 1 above which are the 
Saviour’s feet and the lower part of His garment and the cloud into which He is being 
received, 1 there are some in which His whole body, occasionally within an aureole, 
is shown, I am inclined to think that these latter, and especially those including the 
aureole, record the use in the English mystery-plays of an effigy where the Ascension 
was to be represented. In the Towneley ‘Ascension’ there occurs the stage-direct ion 
'& sic ascendit, cantantibus angel is “Ascend o ad pattern meum” \ 3 and in the Ludm 
Coventriae* there is a similar stage-direction, indicating that an actual ascension of 
some kind was carried out on the stage. The technical difficulty of carrying out, with 
a living actor, such a direction could have been surmounted easily through the sub¬ 
stitution of an effigy of the Saviour, small enough to be raised into the uppermost 
part of the pageant or other stage and comparatively light in weight, for the living actor 
who until then had played the part of Christ. 

That something of the sort was in fact done is strongly suggested by at least three 
of the few 'Ascension* tables in which the Saviour is depicted in Person instead of 
(as far more commonly) symbolically by only Iiss feet and the lower part of His 
garment, because in those three He is portrayed on a considerably smaller scale than 
that of the other participants in the event, and not (as usually in the alabaster tables) 
on the same, or on an even larger, scale. Thus, in the ‘Ascension* of the Danzig 
teredos, 5 where He seems to be standing, with hands upraised 6 and presumably at 
the moment just before the Ascension, He appears as if less than two-thirds of the 
size of the Apostles; in the somewhat similar ‘Ascension’ of the reredos in St. Michel, 
Bordeaux, 7 He looks to be only about half their size; and in the table (see pi. xii, d) 8 
formerly belonging to the late Prebendary Clark-Maxwell, where He is shown in 
grave-clothes and holding a bannered cross-staff, standing (presumably on a cloud) 
within a rayed mandorla, His figure is not much more than half the size of the figures 
of the Apostles. 

In an “Ascension* tahic in the Versailles Library 9 the Saviour — on about the same 
scale as the Apostles and with a circular nimbus round His head — stands with up¬ 
raised hands on the squarish top, rabbetted all round, of a sort of pillar; and in a 
number of tables of the conventional type, wherein Christ is represented by His feet 
and the lower part of His garment only, there appears a squared top, suggesting a 


* Matt. xxviii, 16; for fuller references in the Apocry¬ 
pha] Gospels, cf. James, op. dt. f pfh 107, 112 h 519. 

J Acts i„ g, For other tables folio wing this convention^ 
see Cat ah, no. 3 and pi. rv + Biver + op. cii, t p. ftft; Mac- 
lagan, in Burl. Mag. vvxvi, pi. \ r and Antiq* Journ* 
pL ijqoev; Nelson* \ * . Embattled Type 1 , pi %; etc. On 
the convention in other forms of art T cf- E. T. Dewald, 
Tonography of the Ascension** in Amw. Jourrt. Arthato- 
logy\ sod Ser<, (1915), pp. 315 seq. Miles suggestion 
that the convention of symbolizing the Ascension by a 
pair of feet below j cloud derives from the religious phy* 
has been rejected by Meyer Schapiro, who ascribes it 
rather to Anglo-Saxon literary sources; cf. ‘The Image 
of the Disappearing Christ: The Ascension in English 


Art around the Year loos 1 , in <fej limux-Arts A 6 th 
Scr., xxiii (1943b pp> 135-5^ 

1 Tmcndey Flays* p* 361+ 

* Ltufut Coventrize, p. 350. 

5 Cf. “The Virgin Triptych at Danzig' 1 , pi. til. 

Luke, xxiv, 50, 51. 

7 Cf. Diver, vp. tit., pi. xviii; J. A. Brut ails, Album 
if objets d Y art exist an f dam hs J tgUses dt la Qiionde^ Bor¬ 
deaux, 1907, ph 35* 

s Reproduced from fig. 1 in my “Notes 1 , in Antiq Jvum. 
i, p p r 225 seqq. The table is now the property of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum* 

5 Cf. Nelson, in ArchaeoL Jaunt* Ixxvii, ph L 
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small platform, very distinctly smaller than the part just below it, present in, for 
example, two tables of the ‘Earliest Type’, one formerly in Naworth Castle,' the other 
formerly in my collection, 2 both now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, as well as in 
several tables of the succeeding "Embattled Type'. 3 This little square represents, 
presumably, some kind of a little platform — in the early tables depicted on a ‘moun¬ 
tain’ seemingly much broader than the top of a pillar — from which was lifted up, 
perhaps a living actor, perhaps an effigy. And 1 think that we may well presume it to 
have originated in a stage-property , a board whereon were represented impressions 
of the Saviour’s feet, 4 because the very early ‘Ascension’ formerly in my collection is 
carved with such impressions. 

I think that the ‘mountain’ of the ‘Ascension’ tables, seldom so fully visible as in 
the tahle of pi. xn, d —if to be seen at all it is largely concealed by at least two of the 
participants in the event—very possibly depicts another piece of the decor of an 
English Ascension-play; and since In the table in question it appears to have a surface 
representing the ground, and its pillar-like portion rises from a broad (and con¬ 
sequently firmly-set) base having a similar surface, I think that we may reasonably 
suppose its original to have been a stage-property 5 on which was placed, and thus 
raised above the general level of the stage, more probably (for the reasons cited above) 
an effigy of the Risen Christ than an actor representing Him, and from which at the 
proper moment the effigy was raised. 

There are, indeed, records of effigies, similar to those I have postulated, having 
been used in contemporary' Ascension-plays on the Continent. A manuscript of the 
fourteenth century gives details of a dramatic ceremony performed in a church at 
Moosburg, 6 * Bavaria, wherein fifteen persons—who represented the Apostles (holding 
each his symbol), the Virgin Mary, and two angels, 1 thus paralleling exactly the em¬ 
battled table of our pi. xi —took part, in which an effigy of Christ (in place of Whom 
a concealed person spoke) was by means of cords raised to, and drawn through, the 
roof of the church; and effigies of the kind, formerly similarly used, still survive 
(e.g. a Swiss one, of the seventeenth or the eighteenth century, embodying a mandorla 
paralleling the mandorla of the table of our pi. xii, d, in the Folklore Museum at Bale). 8 


1 Cf. Maclagan, in Antiq. Jtmm . xii, pL lxxxv. 

* The table previously J, O. Fison’s; cf. Cat. dt. t 
no* 3* 

5 Cfp Nelson* \ *. Embattled Type** pi. x. 

4 Cf- A. N\ Didron, Christian iconography % ii ? London* 

iqoy p p. 217, A ground for ffuch representations possibly 

was 'the print* of Christ's feet on a slab of basalt, a paving- 
swine of the Via Appia* * * P worshipped from time im¬ 
memorial in the church of Domino quo vadis 1 (ibid^ for- 
cit, quoting King's Gnostics), 

* In the V Ascension 1 table, which still retains its 
original colouring, of the Victoria and Albert Museum's 
reredus (cf- A Picture Book dt.^ pi. 4; Maclagan, in Btirh 
Mag. xsxvj [1920]. pi- f) P the 'mountain' Is red with 
scattered groups of dark lines perhaps representing tufts 
of grass * while the ground on which stand Mary and ihc 
Apostles is green bestrewn with little conventionalized 
Sowers. 

* CL Young* Qp. at. i, pp. 4H4 seqq- 
VOL* SCI II. 


1 As Matthias had not yet been chosen {Acts i), the 
fifteenth person presumably was the one who spoke the 
Hues assigned 10 Christ. 

* CL Young, op. cit . i h p!. xl and p, 4S8 (n. 3), citing 
E. A. Stuckelberg. in Semtmsmscket Archtv far Volks- 
kmdt f xiii (iqoq), pp 150 scq. + where are given abo ‘refer¬ 
ences to other similar imagines*. In this object our Lord 
is represented as clothed only in a loin-doth T with His 
bannered eross-stalf in His right hand and with fits left 
resting on the loin-cloth* Since in the mote common type 
of 'Ascension' tables Christ wears (sis shown by the little 
of Him visible) a long garment, it is worth observing that 
in the Danzig * Ascension' He seems to wear only ihc 
loin-cloth* and that in the Versailles 'Ascension 1 , as in the 
one of our p]. xii 4 */h He appears in only lnin-cluth ami 
shrtracL I believe that Ascension practices in which 
effigies of the Saviour arc used are still continued in a 
number of European countries. 
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I have pointed out above that in a number of English alabaster tables of the * Nati¬ 
vity ’ and of the ‘Adoration of the Kings', the manner of depicting the Child's nimhus 
suggests strongly that on the English stage of the time that nimbus was represented 
by a sort of concave object upon whose inner surface rays were portrayed. In a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the numerous tables of the 'Assumption of the Blessed Virgin' 
there would seem to be further evidence for the dramatic use of apparatus of that kind. 
In the tables ! have in mind she stands in front of a great aureole upheld by angels 
in postures far more human than angelic, thus suggesting that in at least some English 
Assumption-plays living actors held behind Mary a great concave object of doth or 
of cardboard, representing her aureole. 

As some few examples illustrating this, we may take the table at Naworth Castle,* 
in which the concave 'nimbus' is upheld by two angels on either side, the lower two 
kneeling on the flower-starred ground and the upper two on bracket -like supports 
provided for them; the very similar table in the Virgin reredos at Chatelaudren,- in 
which the lower two angels stand erect; the table (see pL xn, by formerly belonging to 
our late Fellow Mr. F. A. Crisp and now to the Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
which the two lower angels kneel on the ground, one of the upper ones kneels on a 
support, and the other upper one seems to be standing in a sort of ‘pulpit' {see below); 
the one belonging to the late Marquess of Ripon, 4 in which each of the four angels 
holds the edge of the nimbus with one hand and has the other hand and its arm behind 
the nimbus, as if to steady it, the two lower angels kneeling and the two upper standing 
in ‘pulpits'; and the table (see pi, XU, of the combined‘Assumption' and‘Coronation’ 
(by the Three Persons, all in human form, of the Trinity), in the Arlon Archaeological 
Museum, in which the two upper angels are in ‘pulpits’, one of the lower ones, in 
the usual girded alb, stands, and the other lower one, clothed in feathers, kneels on 
one knee. 

The view that in the tables showing Mary's nimbus in concave form the alabaster- 
men depicted something they had seen on the stage is, 1 think, strengthened by the 
occurrence in certain tables of nimbi flat, like nimbi to be seen in paintings. Thus, 
in the tall panel from Hornby Castle,® formerly in Dr. Nelson's collection and now 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Virgin is shown within an almost flat aureole 
formed of rays (carved, not painted on a smooth surface as in the other tables), and 
six angels are shown against, but not in any way supporting, the aureole. Again, in 
an ‘Assumption' table (see pi. xn, r) 7 in the Verviers Museum, displaying a flat nimbus 
whose rays are caned, the angels look as if they are bolding on to the rays and being 
lifted with them, rather than that they are supporting or raising the nimbus. 

There are a number of other features, besides the nimbi, in the above-cited 
‘Assumption’ tables, which I take to be possibly associable with the presentation of 
the subject on the English stage. The angels are very human-looking, not only in 
their postures but also their in general appearance, and in the tables with the Virgin 

* CL Madagan, in Anliq* J&urn ¥ xii (1932), pi. LXXXVL anglassca cTalbffre conservees cn Belgique^ in Atitiq. 

* Cf. Nelson, in ArchaeoL Jaunt, kxxiv (1927), p]. is. j bum, xviti (1958), pL xxv, 2. 

* Cf + Cat, ciL, no. 58. * Cf. Nelson, in ArchacoL Jmtrn. Lxxvii (1920), pi. x* 

4 Ibid.* no. 53. 7 Reproduced from $iquiIb<rck T ap m cit u pL XX V* 3. 

5 Reproduced from J. Squrlfocck s ‘Quclqucs sculptures 
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with a concave aureole they are represented as supported in some material way; they 
look, in most cases, like human actors wearing representations of wings. And in the 
larger proportion of the examples I hav e cited, those wings distinctly have the air of 
stage-properties, for their surfaces are smooth with a thick edge all round, 1 * * just as if 
they had been made of cardboard or of cloth, with a border of stiffer material to keep 
them firm and in shape. 4 

One of the angels—presumably St. Michael, who in the Coventry Assumpt ion-play 
brings back the Virgin’s soul (doubtless represented by a doll*) to her body 4 —at the foot 
of the table of pi. xxi, « is of special interest to us, for he is clothed, not in the girdled 
alb of the other angels, hut in the feathers 5 which, as Professor Prior long since 
pointed out, very probably represent feathered tights worn in the mystery-plays. 6 

In the ‘Assumption’ table of pi. xii, b , in the late Marquess of Ripon’s, in one belong¬ 
ing to the Leeds Philosophical Society, 7 and in others, the upper pair of supporting 
angels are depicted as if standing in pockets deep enough to hold them to at least their 
knees, and in one case even to the waist, 8 * 1 think it quite probable that in these tables 
are represented such ‘Pulpits for the Angels' as, made by ‘carpenters’ of ‘boorde’, 
arc mentioned in the accounts for the Coventry Drapers’ Doomsday-play in 1534: 0 
While it is indeed possible that the ‘pulpits’ there mentioned were no more than 
simple raised platforms 10 on each of which stood one or more actors, there must, were 
that actually the case, have been such temptation to conceal in part, by means of 
painted cloths representing clouds, the actors on those platforms in order to suggest 
angels floating In the air, that 1 think we have good grounds for presuming that the 
alabasters reproduce for us, in at least some degree, the ‘pulpits’ in question. Angels 
in tables of some other subjects similarly suggest actors standing in pockets of some 
kind. Particularly interesting in this respect are the angels in the ‘St. Catherine in 
Prison’ table in the d’Este Collection in Vienna, who stand in 
at either side of the ‘prison*, 11 

There is one other matter in which 1 think that something of medieval stagecraft 
is recorded for us in ‘Assumption’ tables; that is, the ways in which Heaven is sym- 


pulpit-like erections 


1 On wings of tiiis form, cf + Prior and Gardner, op, ciL t 

P- 4 S 2 ; 

* Wings for the angels are mentioned among tlie pro¬ 
perties for die Coventry Drapers' Pageant in 1534: cf 
Sharp, op. dL, p. 67, 

4 On French practices of this kind* of. p. 61 supra. 

4 Cf. Liuba Cvuenfriae, p* 373, In this play Sl Michael 
speaks also the cond tiding words (tin/., p. 373). There is a 
French legend, according to which Sr. Michael took 
charge of M»ry + s departing soul (cL Jameson* op. ciL t 
p T 43s h); and in painting he may be shown announcing 
to her approaching death {ibid ., p. 436), 

5 In medieval English art St. Michael was very often 

depicted as feathered; for a few typical examples, cf, 

F. Bond, Dedications of English Churchts^ Oxford, 1914* 

pp. 35 (painting at South Leigh)* 37 (painting at Ran- 

worth), 39 (relief at Westminster)* and Hildbnrgh ( in 

Antiq. Joum, x (1930), pi, vi (alabaster), 

* Cf. p. 51, supra* On this he has said further (cf. 
Prior and Gardner, op. df^ p. 516), in connexion with 


examples (ibid*, figs* 601-3* and 536} of the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century: *It may be that the angelic host 
was regarded as a sort of heavenly bird* but rather we 
think such a dress had been devised for the mystery plays 
of the fifteenth century ." 

* Cf- Cat, nt. y no. 59; Prior and Gardner, op. dt ,, 
fig 564. 

8 Angels in the tables who do not support a nimbus 
fe.g. angels holding chalices in 1 Crucifixion 1 tables, or the 
angel taking the soul of the * Good Thief) do not appear 
to bo depicted as if in 'pul pits \ 

9 Cf. Sharp, op. dt., p* 67. 

3£J The QJ'J). f s references {under "Pulpit'), although 
giving us some reason to assume that the "pulpit* 1 were of 
the nature of church-p til pits, yet seem to leave the matter 
open. 

11 CL Nelson, 'Saint Catherine Panels in English 
Alabaster at Vienna", in Trans. Hiitom Sac, Lancs, and 
Chts u 1922, pL tlh 
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bolizcd, In many such tables Heaven is represented by a half-length figure of God 
the Father* between two figures of angels, who sometimes have their hands raised 
in adoration,* but much more often are playing musical instruments. 3 In some 
‘Assumption* tables— e.g, the one reproduced in our pl.xn, b, and one bought by the 
National Art Collections Fund and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 4 the 
boundary of Heaven is indicated by what looks like a band of painted eloth extending 
across the table behind the Virgin’s aureole; in others—e.g. a table in the Liverpool 
Museum 3 —the boundary is represented by a band crenellated as are the heavenly 
walls in certain tables of other subjects; and in others—e.g. one 6 in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—it is represented by an irregularly wavy line presumably 
betokening clouds. I am inclined to think that these ways of suggesting Heaven 
derive from the scenery’ in English plays of the Assumption; certainly the first and 
the third give an impression of cloth hung from a gallery in which sat an actor 
representing the Heavenlv Father, between musicians clothed as angels. On the 
way in which Heaven was represented on the medieval stage, Medley says: ‘At 
the back of the scene there ran a gallery or another raised platform representing 
paradise. It was here that, in the great set plays, God and the angels sat looking 
down on the deeds of men . . . on the stage below.* 7 A contemporary parallel for 
such a representation of God as appears in our alabasters occurred at Btsan^on, 
where in 1452 there was established a dramatization of the Gospel narrative of the 
Annunciation, presented in one of the cathedral churches, in which an image of the 
Dove of the Holy Spirit descended, from a gallery in which ‘was stationed an elderly 
man to represent God’, upon the young girl representing Mary.* 

At the end of the Coventry Assumption-play the Virgin is crowned by her Son, 
wherefore it is perhaps worth observing that in a number of our ‘Assumption’ tables 
(e.g. those of pi. xii a, r) we find her Coronation 6 combined with her Assumption, 
even though the crowning is, in the only tables of the kind that l recall, done by all 
Three Persons of the Trinity. 10 I believe that a combination of the Coronation with 
the Assumption was rare in medieval art, excepting that of England. W hether or not 
it derives from the English stage, 1 cannot say; there seems a possibility that it may 
have done so, because of Christ’s words in the Coventry Assumption-play: *Yow to 
worchcpe Moder. it likyth the hoi trinyte | Wherfore 1 crowne you here, in this 
kyndam of glory ... - ,n 


1 In most ‘Assumption* tables in which the Deity 
appears singly (ix. not as the Trinity; d. infra), there h 
no symbol to specify His Person; occasionally, however— 
as iii a tabic bought by the National Art Collections Fund 
For the Victoria and Albert Museum (cf. Cat. dt, f no. 5+)— 
He holds the Orb. 

= As in die Nawotlh Castle table, and m die table of 
die Ch&tdaudmi reredos. 

] As in the table of pi. xh* b, in the Marquess of Ripon's 
table* and in many other tables which haw been published. 
The Coventry A sumption-play has a stage-direction *h$£ 
dttiendel ungrlm hidfHl'xbvs cithans ct dkri mark', 

* Cf- Cut. cit .* no. 54, 

* Cf* Nelson, in Archatal. Joum* Sxx pi. V* 


fi Cf. Antiq* iv t pi. 140 . 

7 Cf. D. J. Medley, The Setting of the Miracle Pi ays \ 
in Trans. Glasgow ArchucoL Soc* r N.&. v (1908), pan it, p + fro. 

8 Cf. Young* op. cit. ii v p. 247, 

5 There are many tables of the 1 Corona lion' as a 
separate subject, showing the Virgin being crowned either 
by Christ alone or by the Trinity. Some reredoses (e.g. 
the complete one in the Capilla de los Alas, at Allies [cf. 
Antiq. Jourtt. xxiv (1944), pi. XI; Bahtin dt hi Sockdm fk 
Kxcuniontr h 1907 , pi facing p. 10]) contain both a table of 
the + Assumption' and a table of the ^Coronation'. 

10 t.g. in the table of pi \u f d r with the Holy Spirit 
in human form; or in that of pi xn h c t with the Dove* 

11 Cf* Ludus Cotcniriar, p. 373, 
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As in most 'Assumption' tables St. Thomas is shown receiving our Lady's girdle, 1 
it is perhaps worth noting that in the York 'Appearance of our Lady to I homas she 
gives her girdle to him to take to his brethren, as his proof of having spoken with her. 2 

The dedication of the child Mary, as a Virgin of the Temple, is represented in a 
number of English alabaster tables 3 depicting her miraculously ascending the steps 
to the high priest, standing waiting to receive her. In the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew we art told how, when Mary was three years old, she was brought 
to the Temple, and without aid mounted the fifteen steps it had ‘according to the 
fifteen psalms of degrees’. 4 In the alabasters, the mound upon which the Temple 
stood is, presumably because of lack of room, not represented, and the fiight of steps 
leads directly to the top of an altar (the ‘altar of burnt offering’) at one side of, or 
behind, which stands the high priest. In some tables (e.g. the ones in the Madrid 
Museum, the La Celle reredos, and the Nuremberg Museum) the high priest is 
shown only above his waist; in others (e.g. the Mondoficdo [pi. Xlll,<i] 3 and Kinwarton 
ones) he is shown from feet to head, 

I am inclined to think that from these tables we may gather something of how 
Mary's presentation was set forth on the English stage, even though we have to keep 
dearly in mind that dramatist and carver alike were putting into visual form the same 
narrative. The restrictions in height—of the vehicle, when a pageant served as stage, 
in the one case and of the panel in the other—must have tended to cause their respec¬ 
tive problems to follow parallel courses, wherefore in the stage-presentations the 
alabastennan might well have discerned a ready solution of the problem set him; and 
that he accepted such a solution seems to be indicated by the presence in the tables of 
certain details which suggest stage, rather than purely imaginative, design. Since in 
the Coventry Dedication-play Mary ascends the fifteen steps and stops on each one 
to repeat the words of a Psalm and some words of English text,* it would seem highly 
probable that steps of some kind were set up on the stage; and since anything hut a 
fairly large stage could hardly have allowed sufficient room for a symbolization, 
within which a man could stand erect, of the Temple to be wholly above the top step, 
it would seem quite probable that the Temple was symbolized on the stage, as it was 
in the table of the La Celle reredos (unfortunately, because of breakages, the other 
tables are silent on this matter), by an archway about half the height of a man, 7 with 
the altar shown, with a view to economizing space, as having its top about level with 
the top of the flight of steps. The arrangement in the tables suggests that on the stage 
the high priest stood on a platform, somewhat lower than the top of the steps and 
hidden hehind the ‘altar’. It is perhaps worth observing that, in the ‘Dedication’ tables 

* According to Joseph of Arimaihaea; cf. James, op. tit., ArchatoL Sot. Mi [1933], pi. miv), and the rm-Jns 

p " at La Celle (cf. River, op. at,, pi. ki), 

1 '1 cf. Pfovj, p. 4S6. * CL B. Harris Cowper’s The Apocryphal Gospels, 

i One each in the Madrid Archaeological Museum (cf. London, 1897. ‘Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew’, chap. vi. 
Proe. Sue. Ant., 2nd Scr.xxix [1917J.p. 77], the Nuremberg The accepted number, fifteen, seems to rest on a passage 
Museum (cf. Antiq, Journ. v 11935]. pt. vr), in Mondoficdo of Josephus; cf. Jameson. Legends «/ the Madonna, P . 251. 
Cathedral (cf did, Jtxiv, pi. x; M, AmorMciUn, Gecgrafia ■' Reproduced from Antiq. fount, xxiv [194+]. pL * W- 
general del mwde Galicia: Prnincia de Lugo, Barcelona, 1 Cf. Indus Cvmtritx, pp. 7 +«eqq. 

1929, p. 44S and pi.), at Kinwarton (cf. P, U. Chatma, T On the representation of edifices on the English 

1 Kinwarton Alabaster Table*, in Trans, Birmingham medieval stage, cf. pp. 72, 7J infra. 
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which I have cited, the 'steps' look much more like ‘property ’ steps than like such steps 
as would in reality have led up the mound on which stood the Temple, and could well 
have been depicted more accurately in the tables. 

In the La Celle table and the Kimvarton table, curiously, and contrary to tradition 1 
and to at least one play, St. Anne is represented as supporting Mary in the way it 
would be hut natural to steady a small child ascending unrailed steps on a stage; in 
the other tables, however, Mary is represented as going up entirely without help. In 
the Coventry Dedication-play, the high priest asks the child to ascend the steps alone, 
and says that, as she is only three years old, it will be a miracle if she can do sod In 
the Madrid table, a censing angel kneels beside the steps, a detail which not improb¬ 
ably comes from a play, because, although Pseudo-Matthew does not seem to refer 
to the presence of angels at Mary’s Dedication, at least one angel appears In the 
Coventry Dedication-play. 3 The little man, telling his beads in an opening beneath 
the steps, in the La Celle table, probably is a detail from a play rather than from an 
alabasterman’s unaided imagination. 

The ‘Betrothal of the Blessed Virgin’ appears to have been very rarely depicted in 
the English alabaster tables; I recall only one example, the one (see pi. Xlll, 6), 4 for¬ 
tunately well preserved, in the Madrid Archaeological Museum. As in that example 
it is possible to see some parallels to the Coventry Betrothal-play, and as certain 
details of the table suggest a stage-production rather than the immediate products 
of an alahasterman's imagination, stimulated, whether directly through contemporary 
life or indirectly through paintings, I conjecture that it not improbably records for 
us something of the way in which the incident was presented on the medieval English 
stage. In it, Joseph, standing beneath a small pointed roof supported on thin columns 
— presumably representing the porch of a church 5 — grasps by its middle the wand 6 
whereby he had hecn marked as the chosen suitor, while Mary, kneeling on a small 
mound, takes (or touches) the wand’s lower end. Behind Joseph stands the high 
priest, in mitre like a bishop — as was the high priest in the stage-presentations of the 
Passion of our Lord* — and holding a crozier; and behind Mary are two of the damsels 
(the Coventry play speaks of, and names, three 3 ) appointed by the high priest to 
remain with the Virgin after the ceremony . 

There is In the Germanic Museum, at Nuremberg, a slightly mutilated table (see 
pi. xiit, r)° depicting the ‘Purification of the Blessed Virgin’, in which the high priest, 
wearing a mitre, stands within an arched opening, symbolizing the Temple, while 
Mary, crowned and earning a candle, kneels before him, and five other persons — 
two of them doubtless representing Joseph and the prophetess Anna, 10 and the other 
three presumably Simeon 11 and two virgins of the Temple 1 *— stand, each with a candle, 

‘ Cf. Cowpcf, hx. cit,, chap, iv. . 7 Cf. p. 78 infra, * Cf. Ludus Ctrrnntriat, p. 93, 

C.f. Luting Coventriuf. p. 74. j Ibid., pp. Jiaseq, * Reproduced from Antuj, Jfaum. v (u)2j), pi. si: test 

* Cf* my * Sonic English Alabaster* in Spain \ in /Vrxr. on pp. 5ft $eqq. 

Site. Ant,, and Set. xxxx t pp. 78 «q. Cf, Luka Li t pp. 36 " IbuL pp. 2$ Siam, 

* Cf. p. 72 infra, u i n Thr Digby p iayi (E j London, 1846) the 

f ‘ Aa ^ » depicted in the form of a simple rod, textoFThc Purification in the Temple (played on Candle- 

St ig perffflps worth obairving that although the tfict of the mas Day, 1512)" refers m Viigynes* ns many as a man 
Coventry Betrothal-play speaks of Che flowering of the wylS, 1 , although the list of players (on p* vx-\ii) names only 
wand, there are no stagc-direcdona 10 that flowering. 4 A virgyn*. 
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behind her. And, in the Grillo Collection, at Saint-Lo, in Lower Normandy, there 
is another table of, presumably, Mary’s ‘Purification*, 1 * in which a woman with hands 
clasped together kneels before a man whose head is uncovered and who, standing in 
an entrance-way, holds in one hand a candle and makes a gesture of benediction with 
the other while two women with candles stand behind the kneeling woman. These two 
tables, which are the only ones of their kind of which I know, have a peculiar interest 
for us in that there seems no direct scriptural justification for them beyond St. Luke’s 
statement- that ‘when the days of her purification according to the law of Moses were 
accomplished, they brought him to Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord’, and none 
for the way in which the candles are employed. As l have pointed out in a discussion 
of the Germanic Museum’s table, 3 the carver of that table seems to have ‘had an idea 
that Mary' underwent a sort of churching in which one of the most striking features 
[that is, the procession with candles] of Candlemas Day had a place’. Although 
seemingly far from common in continental representations of Mary’s purification, in 
English representations the carrying of candles appears to be a regular feature. 4 5 * 
1 think that very probably this is to be accounted for by the English mystery-plays: 
in the Coventry ‘Purification’ Joseph says: ‘Take here these candelys thre | Mary. 
Symeon. And Anne | And 1 xal take the fowrte to me | to offre oure childe up thanne’* 
(in this play, in addition to the four persons just named, the high priest [‘Capellanus’] 
and the Child are present); in the Chester play, Joseph says: ‘A signe I offer here 
also [ of virgine wax ... as dene as this waxe nowc is j as dene is my wife and 

in the Digby play; ‘Ye pure Virgyncs* are told by Anna to come forth with ‘tapers 
of wex* to worship the Holy Child, and they ‘holde tapers in ther handes’ and Simeon 
compares a lighted taper with Christ. 7 

The Grilio Collection’s ‘Purification’ table appears to derive from another English 
way of presenting its subject in dramatic form; but whether directly or through the 
stage, I doubt that we can say. In that table we have, presumably, not the mitred 
high priest, but Simeon with his candle, as we might have seen him on Candlemas 
Day at, say, Beverley, for there, according to an ordinance of the late fourteenth 
century, the local Gild of St. Mary had, on the 2nd February of every’ year, to go in 
formal procession to the church of the Blessed Virgin, one person clothed ‘like to 
the glorious Virgin Mary, having what may seem a son in her arms; and two others 
shall be dad like to Joseph and Simeon; and two shall go as angels’, and these persons 
were to be followed by the women members of the Gild, and then by the men, each 
member carrying ‘a wax light weighing half a pound* (i.e. a long candle such as is 
shown in our alabasters); and when they were come into the church, ‘the pageant 
Virgin shall offer her son to Simeon at the high altar’,* 


1 Cf. A. Rostand, 'Lcs Albitres anglais du XV* sitclc 
on Basse-Normandie*! in Bull. msmsmenistl^ bexxvit (192SK 

pp r 2t>4 (with reproduction) 

1 it p p. 22. 

3 Ant if. Journ. \\ pp r 56 Stqq. 

1 Hid* p, 58. 

5 Ludm C&irnfriitt f p. 167, 

The Chester Pfoyi, i, p. 210, 

7 The Digby Plays, p- 19 seq. 


8 CL j. TouJitiin Smith an d Luo' Toulmin Smith, 
English Gilds, London (E.E.T.S.)^ 1870, p. 149. The 
quotation above is a translation from the Latin original, 
written about 1390, preserved in the Public Record Office* 
in London. Young gives(o/>. cfL ii a pp r 252 seq.)a transcrip¬ 
tion of the l^itin original, together with a summary in 
English. The offering of the Child to Simeon is based on 
Luke ih, 28. 
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It should he observed that in the two 'Purification' tables above discussed the Child 
is not shown; in them, the emphasis dearly is on the purification, in accordance with 
the Law,’ forty days after the birth of a son. In certain other tables, however, the 
emphasis is — as in almost all continental depictions of the first appearance of the 
Child in the Temple 1 2 * * — rather on the presentation of the Child at the end of Mary’s 
‘days of purification’, and in them the sacrificial ‘pair of turtledoves, or two young 
pigeons' 8 * * appear. One such table, in the rcredos at La Celle (Eure), 4 represents the 
\ irgin holding the Child towards the high priest, Joseph carrying a basket wherein 
are the two birds, and two persons—presumably Simeon and Anna—bearing candles; 
another forms part of the reredos at San Benedetto a Settimo, near Pi * * sa. 5 Although 
in such tables the iconography parallels the wording — e.g. that cited above from the 
Coventry ‘Purification—in some English mystery-plays, and may well be presumed 
to follow the stage-presentation of a play of the kind, I think it would be unsafe to 
attribute that iconography to the influence of the English drama; for, beyond the 
presence of the candles (which appear similarly also in other forms of English art of 
the time, as well as occasionally in continental art), 1 4 the tables seemingly depict 
nothing which could not have come through a direct visualization, by a painter or a 
sculptor, of St. Luke’s description of the incident. 

I am much inclined to think that the arched opening, within which stands the high 
priest of the Nuremberg Museum’s ‘Purification’ table (see pi xin, c), depicts fairly 
accurately a type of stage-property used regularly to represent almost any kind of 
edifice wanted lor the action. In other tables we may see something very similar to it, 
intended to represent variously, for example, the Temple (as in pi. xin, a) or a prison! 
Although it may, so far as we can be sure, be indeed nothing more than a symbol, 
representing a building, devised by the alabaster-carvers to comply with the limita¬ 
tions set by the space available, yet it has so much the air of a stage-propertv, of paste¬ 
board or of painted cloth, such as we might well expect to meet on a small stage,? that 
I think we may he justified in presuming it to reproduce such a property. The curious 
representation of an edifice, with its exaggeratedly large entrance, its tracery (? to 
symbolize large windows), and its roof with little chimneys, which in the 'Purification’ 
of the Grillo Collection serves to represent the Temple, similarly suggests a stage- 
property/ T roperties of that kind would but have paralleled the much more elaborate 


1 Leviticus xiL 

1 Compare D. C. Shorr, 'The Iccmographic Develop¬ 
ment of the Presen tali rm m the Temple', in Art Bvlhiin, 
xx% iH (i946J F pp. 17-32; m this the Child is present in all the 
thirty relevant illustrations accompanying the text* and 
only in the last of these docs a candle—one in Joseph 1 * 
hand—appear. 

? Luke ii P 24. 

+ Cf. Diver, op. at, pi. vm; Off. at., pi, vn, Prior and 
Gardner, op. tit, fig. 537. 

5 Cf. R. Papini, ‘Polittiei d’Alabastro*, in VArtt, xiii 

(1910), p, 205. 

b Cf. Aittiq.Joun. v. p, 58 . Male 83 \i(L\4rt rtHgieux du 

XII* link, 1928, p. 123) that a; early aa about the middle 

of the twelfth century we get, in French art, two women 

balding lighted candles behind Mary, who presents the 


Child to Simeon, ami that presumably the incident has 
been taken from some liturgical play. 

? Concerning this matter I., Petit dc JnNeville says (Am 
Myslhei. Paris, 1880, i, 396) that the silence of ‘Ira 
cditcurs de mystcros' 3U sujjct de la representation do 
autrcs [i,c, than Paradise, Hell, or Limbo] licux, villcs, 
bouqjs, chateaux-forts, palais, mu mi lies de rilles, etc., 
nous porte & penser que cette representation devait etre 
assez sommaire, et sc bomer en general a une indication 
suffisamment clairc, plut6t qu'i unc figuration complete 
de I’objet*. 

9 The same building appears in another table, probably 
representing one of the ‘Works of Mercy* and presumably 
from the «ime fund as this 'Purification’, in a collection 
at Cherbourg; cf, Rostand, op, at., p. 280 (with reproduc¬ 
tion). 
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‘Hell-mouth’ we know to have been used on the English stage of the period, as also 
on the continental, 1 * 3 

I think, also, that the ‘prison' of St. Catherine, in a number of the many English 
alabaster tables concerned with her history,* similarly has the look of a stage-property. 
There is what seems to be reasonably certain confirmation of my view in a table, one 
of a group of four, at Vienna,* where she stands in a box-like erection flanked on 
either side, near its top, by a ‘pulpit’—such as I have already referred to (p. 67 supra) 
—holding an angel; from a photograph of this (see pi. xtn,rf) showing a line of shadow 
where the ‘prison’ meets the ground, one receives an impression that the carver was 
in fact depicting a movable piece of scenery placed on the stage. A table of the same 
subject, belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, 4 * shows a ‘prison’ of similar character, 
strongly suggesting a stage-property. So, too, does a table, from Roscoff,* formerly 
in Dr. Nelson’s collection and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 6 

A very large proportion of the surviving English alabasters have been, or still are, 
parts of retables concerned with Christ’s Passion. Most of them follow, in their 
broad lines, the conventional, and often long traditional, representations of their 
subjects; wherefore it is generally in their unusual details, when such are present, 
that we have to seek for confirmation of our view that the alabasters to some extent 
mirror the stage of their time. Although we may observe many parallels to stage- 
presentations in the tables of the ‘Passion*, as in other remains of medieval art, it is 
possible to ascribe most of such parallels to the employment of the same ancient 
sources as bases for both pJavs and alabasters. 

In alabaster tables of the ‘Entry into Jerusalem’ we may see, lying upon the ground 
where Jesus is riding (as in an incomplete table in the A'ictoria and Albert Museum 7 * * ) 
or about to be thrown down before Him {as in a fine table belonging to the Duke oi 
Ru tland (see pl.xiv,«), K small branching stems terminating in little knobs. These stems 
seem, as 1 have pointed out elsewhere,* to represent willow-branches with male 
catkins, which doubtless on the stage (as certainly in many churches, and in the street 
processions, on Palm Sunday in medieval England) 10 were used in the stead of true 
palm, strewed, with flowers, ‘in the way agaynst his comynge*." Although it is 


1 Cf. pp. B8 seqq. infra. 

s For a long list of such tables, cf. Nelson, 'Saint 
Catherine Panels in English Alabaster at Vienna*, in 
Trans* Historic Soc* Lancs, tind Chrt. Y 1923, pp. ijaseq. 

3 JUkLp pL m. 

4 Cf. Cat. dt. w no, 61. 

■■ Cf. Nelson, in Arckaeof. Joura* Irani (igzo), pp. 233 
(with fig. 2) scq. 

b On the J^cot of the mystery-plays Medley remarks 
(op. cii. r p* 61) that *, , , when the scene shifted from 

Nazareth to Jerusalem, from , , . to * - . the actors, who 
took part in the first scene only, must needs remain upon 
the platform * . . For these various scenes—castles h 
cottages, hills, and such like—-would be represented by 

pieces of painted wood or doth, just sufficient to indicate 

the [locality intended* Herod's palace might well take the 

fonu of a structure which io the modem mind would 
suggest nothing more exalted than a sentry-box (the 
comparison is not my own)/ 


7 Cf. Aniiq- JWrw. W (1924)4 pi. Lit and pp* 378 seq + 

* Reproduced from Antiq. jf&um. xvii (1937)* pL XX 4 X* 
v Antiq. Jaunt, jv, p. 379. 

19 Cf + W* C* Hadftt, Brand's Popular Antiquities, 
London. 1 i, pp. 71 seqq.; British Calendar Customs: 
England f i (Movable Feasts* edited by A* R. Wright). 
Folk-Lore Soc, s London, 1936,pp, ; particularly in- 

1 cresting for us arc a reference to willow as used in York¬ 
shire and a Derbyshire reference to it as * English Palrab 
11 In the 1 Northern Passion\ an English poem composed 
early in the fourteenth century* on the basis of an earlier 
French original (cf* F, A. Foster** The Northern Passion, 
London [TvE.T.S.], it, 1916, p- 2), which in many ways is 
connected with the English plays (cf, ibid,, chap. vi, "The 
AWf/rmr Passim and the Drama \ several versions speak 
of people bringing branches of palm for ihr Entry (cf. 
ibid, h 1913, pp. roseqY In some eariy sixtccfith-ceniuiy 
editions of Mirk's Festival it is distinctly stated (cf. 
edition of about 1510, fob xxri tv and Wyniyn dc Worded 
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presumable that the carvers may have been inspired, in respect to the details of their 
‘Entry'* tables, by the Palm Sunday processions 1 rather than by the stage, yet as we 
find in a Coventry- Entry-play the words late vs than welcome hym with Howrys and 
brawnchis of the tre’ and a stage-instruction for a number of children to cast flowers 
before the Saviour-—children perhaps represented by the two little figures in a lower 
corner of the Duke of Rutland’s table — T think that we have good grounds for presum¬ 
ing that the willow of the tables was a reflection of the plays. Incidentally, it may be 
observed that the alabastermen must have been aware that what they depicted in 
their 4 Entry’ tables was not true palm, as many of their images of Saints hold true 
palm-branches. 3 

Zacchaeus, who ‘little of stature . . . climbed up into a sycomore tree* when Jesus 
passed through Jericho, + appears in tables of the ‘Entry’ as though his action was at 
Jerusalem. I am inclined to ascribe the anachronism to an immediate effect of the 
plays, wherein it is paralleled, rather than to a survival in pictorial art of ancient 
iconography. 5 

The scene of the ‘Agony in the Garden’ seems to have been comparatively rarely 
depicted in the English alabaster tables. I recall only three existing examples of it: 
one, whose background has to some extent been restored, in the important group of 
‘Passion’ tables in the Musee Th, Dobree, at Nantes* (see pi. XJV, b); 7 the one in the 
complete altar-piece at Ecaquelon ;® and the one (see pl.xiv,r),* now' in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which l have suggested 10 may once have formed part of the reredos 
whereof some of the tables now form the altar-piece at Saint-Avit-les-Guespieres. 
The composition of these three tables, with the Saviour kneeling in prayer while Peter, 
James, and John sleep, in its general lines follows, as presumably did the Agony- 
plays (and as certainly did a Coventry' one), 11 the Gospel narratives. 12 But the chalice 
with its wafer which, presumably in allusion to the Saviour’s prayer that the ‘cup* 
be taken from Him, 12 appears in the ficaquelon table (where it is nimbed) and 


edition of 1528. foh locvji r) that the people strewed 
branches of palm, with other flowers, in the way. KrlVs 
edition (E.E.T.S., 1905) of a manuscript version of the 
first half of the fifteenth century, although net making the 
matter entirely dear, strongly suggests [cL p. 115) that 
palm, with other branches, were strewn in the way. 

1 For some brief notices oL and references to, such 
processions, cf. E. K. Chambers* Tht Medieval Sing?, 
Oxford, 1913* it, pp. 4 seq,; K. Withington, English 
PageantTy* Cambridge (Mass), igiB T i n pp. 15 acq.; 
Young, op, dtr 1. p. gin 

- Cf. Ladus C&imtnat, p + 241, In the York Entry- 
play, children arc in the front of the procession into 
Jerusalem. 

1 A possible exception to this appears in the L Entomb¬ 
ment 4 table of the Duke of Hut fund's group (cf. pi. xix h h 
infra)* where St. John holds a branch w hi eh seems to com¬ 
bine elements of both true palm and \\ il!ow. but conceiv^ 
ably has been intended to represent one of the other plants 
which served as 'palm' in England* 

* Luke xix ? 3, 4, 

* Cf. my note on this, in Aniiq* Jnum r iv. pp. 37S eeq„ 

s The group consists of the follow ing nine tables (each 


about ao| .’ li| in,, excepting the Crucifixion 1 , which is 
about 44:- 18 in. ; the set, as originally constituted, is 
obviously incomplete), all from one reredos: ‘Agony in the 
Garden*. 'Betrayal 1 , 'Scourging 4 , Carrying of the Cress', 
Crucifixion 8 , 'Entombment'. " Harrowing of Heir, 'Resur¬ 
rection*, and ‘Appearance re the Magdalene h . The group 
is noted briefly in Antiq. Jowm. x + pp. 44 scq. As it is to 
be published in some detail in Journ. Brit . Archaeoi. 
Association^ xi (1946), I shall in this present paper concern 
myself with its tables only in such respects as they seem 
to me possibly records of medieval English stagecraft,. 

7 1 have to acknowledge the courtesy of M, F + -L* 
f^ineau-Chail lou p Conservatcur of the Musec, in giving 
me permission and facilities for photographing the 
group. 

* CL Biver* op. rrl., pi. in; Set of loo Flutes of Objects 
in the 'Exposition d"Art Religieux Ancsen 1 at knuen in 
1931, Rouen (Imprimerie Leccrf), 1932, pi. Xih 

' J Reproduced fram Antiq, Journ^ viii (1928), pi. Xlv. 

CL ibid u p. 55, 

11 CL Litdus Cvv£ntriae y pp. afiz &eq. 

11 Matthew xxvi; Mark xiv; Luke xxih 
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in the one in London, 1 is an interesting detail, not only adopted from the stage, but 
very probably shown in the tables in much the same way as it appeared on the stage; 
in the former table it is shown standing on a sort of bracket, and in the latter on the 
top of the ‘Mount’. Although the Gospels neither sav that the ‘cup' actually appeared, 
nor speak of the presence of an angel at the Agony, in the Coventry play I have cited, 
a stage-instruction tells us 'here An A ungel descendyth to jhe&us and bryngyth to hym 
A chalys with An host the r in 1 ; and in that play the angel speaks, then Jesus speaks, 
and then the angel ascends — thus accounting for his absence from the tables — again. ^ 
I am inclined to think that the curious bulbous foliage of the Nantes ‘Agony’ table 
may have been based on stage-foliage; but also, on the other hand, that the foliage of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum’s table has been conditioned by the sculptural 
qualities of alahaster rather than by forms of stage-scenery. It certainly seems prob¬ 
able that on the stage the ‘Garden’ of the Agony (a stage-instruction of the Coventry 
play tells us that it should be a place *lych to A park')* was symbolized by a display of 
one or more representations of trees. We know that a substantial ‘Apeltrie’ was one 
of the properties of the Coventry Cappers’ pageant, 4 1 presume for the Garden of 
the Sepulchre, and the bulbous foliage (depicted again, together with padlike foliage, 
in the Nantes ‘Appearance to the Magdalene’) seems well adapted for application on 
the stage, where it might have been painted in some such way as is suggested by the 
bulbous foliage (still retaining part of its applied colouring) in the table of the ‘Burial 
of the Baptist’s Head’ in the Danzig Maricnkirche. 5 Had the skilled craftsmen who 
carved the tables of the Nantes group and the Marienkirche's group wished to do so, 
they could easily, and in a workmanlike manner, have produced more realistic foliage. 

I also think that, in the very realistic sword — soon to be used at the ‘Betrayal’ — 
which Peter holds in the Nantes ‘Agony’ table, we may well have a detail drawn from 
a mystery-play, because the Nantes group seems, as we shall have further occasion 
to observe, to display exceptionally many reflections of the stage. 

The ‘Betrayal’, as depicted in the English alabaster tables, shows, as I think, certain 
fairly dear evidences of the influence of the popular religious drama on the alabaster- 
man’s art. The earliest table of the subject that I recall is the one (see pi. xv, a ) 6 in 
Hawkley church, Hampshire, carved presumably about the middle of the fourteenth 
century or a little later, in which the figures — our Lord, Judas, Peter, a man with a 
lantern, three soldiers, and the wounded Malchus — are ranged as if in a tahleau- 
vivant? all standing in formal attitudes excepting the recumbent Malchus in the fore¬ 
ground. But with the coming in, about 1380, of the embattled tables, the scene 
became more animated — due, one may presume, to the growing popularity of pre¬ 
sentations of sacred suhjects in dramatic, rather than in liturgical. forms — and in the 
embattled tables it assumed a conformation which, in its general terms, remained 
unchanged until the extinction of the medieval English alabaster industry. How much 

* It appears also In some cunlinenoi] late medieval * Cf + p* 95 infra, 
pictorial art. * Cf s Nelson, \ .. Embattled Typc\ pL xx, 

3 Luduf Cavmtriae ¥ pp. 263 In the York Agony- 6 Reproduced, by courtesy of the Royal Archaeological 
play the angel comes, but without the chalice and the Host, Institute, from Nelson, ‘Earliest Type + „ pi, VII. 
to comfort Jesus; cf + Smith p York Plays, pp, 244 seq. 7 Cf. p. 56 supra. 

1 Ludm Cairn trine y p + 262, 
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that conformation, which differs from that of the ‘Earliest Type* rather in its anima¬ 
tion and in the postures and the arrangements of its participants than in any deviation 
from the Gospel narratives, owes to the specifically English plays and how much to 
continental art similarly influenced by its local mystery-plays is difficult to say- what 
is, however, unquestionable is that the presentation in the English tables parallels 
closely the English stage-presentations of the subject. 

St. John tells us that ‘Judas then, having received a band of men and officers . . . 
cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons’ ; 1 and the Coventry' Betrayal- 
play elaborates this, in a stage-instruction, to *. , . the r xal come in A x personys ice hi 
be-seen in white Ameys and bregandery s and some dysgysed in odyr garment^ td/h 
swerdys gleyvys and other straunge we pone eis cresse ttys rri/h jeyr and lantern vs and 
iorchis lyth and judas, . . .* 2 In many ' Betrayal' tables we may observe parallels to the 
Coventry play ’s instructions, in the variety of weapons carried, in the lantern {a regular 
feature, present even in the early table of pi. xv, «), and occasionally (c.g. in a table in 
the British Museum) 1 in the cresset or torch shown in addition to the lantern. 4 

There are, however, a number of small details of the ‘Betrayal* tables which seem 
to go beyond the formal instructions of the plays and to suggest that they originated, 
not in the Gospel accounts, nor in the written portions of the plays, but very probably 
on the boards themselves. Thus, in the ‘Betrayal’ table of the Nantes group (see 
pi. xv,d) t Malchus’s sprawling posture and the somewhat comic solicitude of his com¬ 
panion seem reflections of the rough humour that is so often manifest in the wording 
of the plays, and doubtless not only fitted the taste of the spectators but serv ed also 
to relieve the tension induced by the painful events enacted before them. So, too, 
the soldier with his dagger raised to strike St, Peter, to be seen in the ‘Betrayal’ table 
(see pi. xv, r) s of the Duke of Rutland’s group, 6 seems more probably an invention for 
the stage than conceived by the comparatively conservative alahastermen. Similarly, 
in the embattled ‘ Betrayal’ table (see pi. xv, A) 7 of the ‘Passion* group formerly at Palma 
de Mallorca and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 8 the gesture of the civilian 
who pushes sideways Peter’s head, and that of the soldier who seizes roughly the 
Saviour’s garment, seem to be inspired rather by the stage’s tendency towards 
exaggeration than by the less impassioned imagination of the workshop. 

In the embattled table of pl.xv, b t assignable to the period in which the drama seems 
first to have enlivened the action of the alabaster tables, there are two interesting 
details, presumably adopted from the stage, which are to be seen also in many other 
tables of the same period and later. One of these is the very dark colour of the faces 
of the wicked persons, intended to indicate their villainous natures; in some tables 
the faces of the torturers and other iniquitous persons are black,’ as are those of 

J John xviiip, 3* - Cf. Ludus Cbwitfrra p p r *64 8 Ibtd. t pp . 331 seqq* 

1 Cf. Nelson, in Arch&t vL Jmm. IxxsJi (1935). pL m. g Tills has been cited by Prior ns one of tftc stage-tricks- 

4 In n table formerly in my collect ion, it occupies the copied by the alabaster-carvers; ef. p. 51 supraL It is 
usual place of the (there absent) lantern, perhaps worth recalling here, in view of the many effects 

* Reproduced from .-hittq. Jmrn. xrii p pL xlix. of the Crusades on Eumpean thought, that "ft is a general 

8 ibid. T pp. iSi scq. belief of the Muslims that the wicked will rise to judg- 

f Reproduced, by courtesy of the Royal Archaeological mem with their faces black*; cf- E, W, Lane's trans. of 
Institute, from my paper in Arckaeoi, Jnurn + kxxnii Tfa Thjumnd and One Nighti^ Tendon, iSjq, n. 24 to 
(1931), pi. ill. chap- viii (i. p. 349). 
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demons in other tables, and as the medieval stage represented the souls of the damned** 
There may profitably be noted here another symbol of wickedness, sometimes present 
In the alabasters, likewise presumably derived from the stage; that is, a dragon- or 
demon-like extrusion from the head or the head-gear of an exceptionally evil person, as 
in pi. xvi, b and pi. xvil, b. z The other detail, of the table of pL XV, d, to which 1 refer 
is the gilt hair, such as we find very often given to the Virgin Mary and the Apostles 
and other holy persons, of the Saviour, and perhaps also of St. Peter (whose hair in 
some ‘Betrayal* tables is still gilt)* Included in the Coventry stage-properties paid for 
in 1490 was 4 a chevel gyld for Ihe’, and Sharp mentions also a similar ‘cheverel or false 
hair (Peruke) ... in 1490 . . . for Peter, described to have been gilt', 5 

In the Duke of Rutland’s ‘Betrayal’ table (pi. XV, r) there is a minor detail which may 
perhaps be of considerable importance in helping towards a co-ordination—at present 
still uncertain—of the tables with the districts wherein they respectively were carved. 
In almost every 'Betrayal’ table which I recall, the lantern is upheld by some person in 
the background, and there is no lantern in the foreground near the wou nded Makhus* 
In the Duke's table, on the other hand, Malchus appears actually with the lantern, 
thus suggesting that the group whereof it forms a part is to he associated with York, 
because in the York Betrayal-play Malchus is the one who brings a light to guide the 
party',* and in the Townelev play (which is connected with York; cf. p. 55 supra) 
Pilate tells Malchus to go with a lantern before the party, 5 whereas there is nothing 
in the Coventry plays—which plays I take to have been in some way connected with 
the inspiration of a number of details of alabasters carved at Nottingham-—to lead 
one to think of Malchus as the lantern-bearer. Perhaps further support for an attribu¬ 
tion of the Duke’s group to York rather than to Nottingham may lie in the showing of 
Zacchaeus in his tree in the ‘Entry’ table (see pi. Xlv, a) of that group, since Zacchaeus 
in the tree appears in the York Entry -play ; 6 but as he may perhaps have been brought 
into the table from other sources (cf. p. 74 supra), the point should not be given undue 
weight as evidence. Possibly, too, the peculiar padlike foliage in the ‘Appearance to 
the Magdalene’ of the Nantes group (cf. p.74, n.6 supra) —a group having a number oi 
features suggesting that it is associablc in some respects with the Duke of Rutland’s 
group 7 —is further evidence that those two important groups were carved at or in the 
vicinity of York, since Prior tentatively attributed® to the York alahastermen that 
somewhat rare type of foliage. 0 

Of tables of the ‘Trial before Caiaphas’, I recall only one; i.e, the one (see pi. xvi, d) }Q 

* Cf, Sharp* op. dt. r pp. 66 seqq. although in another posture, in the Duke’s table. The 

* PI, nyj, A reproduced, by courtesy of the Royal ‘Betrayal 1 table at Naworth Castle (cf, Antiq. Jmtm* xii, 
Archaeological Institute, from Nelson’# paper in Arthmui. pL lxxxvii), very similar to the Dnke T s table in this and in 
JouTtt, hxxiii {iga6), pL 1. For sonic other examples, cf. other respects, has the lantern in its usual place in the 
Cat. dt. f no, 43; and Nelson, in Archatol. Journ, Ixndu background. 

pis, vn and 111 (in the fatter the dragon-bead hm been * Cf- Prior and Gardner, op. rff,, p. 493, fig* 5670 and A. 
broken off at the neck). * An excel Lent example of it is in a table of * 3 t* John 

3 CT Sharp, op. dt„ pp- 26, 32. Preaching" (eh Antiq. jfoifrn. x, pi. x and pp, 41 seq + )i 

* CL VurA Pta yr t p. ^50, certainly from the same workshop and probably from the 

* Cf. Tmaneky Plays, p, 223* same hand as die tables of the Nantes group. 

6 Cf. York Play 1 h ixiii t zi 4, Reproduced, by courtesy of the Royal Archaeological 

7 It may; incidentally t he observed that Milch ua*s Institute, from Ncfaon, in ArchaeaL Joam. Lasacvi (igig), 
solicitous companion, of (he Nantes table, appears, pi. ViL 
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in the Cluny Museum, in which Caiaphas appears, as commonly he appeared in the 
alabaster tables as in the English mystery-plays, mitred like a bishop, 1 and in the 
background of which is a man holding a parchment scroll, presumably as an indication 
that he is a ‘scribe’, 3 

Of the ‘Buffeting \ I recall only three tables: the one in the Duke of Rutland’s group 
(see pLxvil, the one in the reredos at Conipiegne/and an incomplete one published 
by Nelson. 5 Although in their main lines stage and tables alike followed the biblical 
narratives, 6 I think that in at least the Duke of Rutland's table we may see details 
added to those narratives by the drama. Christ is shown seated upon a stool, so 
paralleling the Towneley Buffeting-play, in which a stool is sent for in order that His 
tormentors may buffet Him the more easily; 7 two men hold over His face a veil 8 — 
Mark says that they covered His face, and Luke that they ‘blindfolded’ Him 6 — which 
in that same play is also sent for; 10 the two men holding the veil buffet Christ with 
their hands while two others strike at Him with, respectively, a long dub and what 
looks to he a cudgel, thus recalling the question of the play’s tormentors ‘who smote 
the lastand behind Christ is a man with a scroll, presumably one of the ‘doctors’, 12 
who seems with his right hand to be directing the buffeting. 1 am inclined to think that 
in the representations here of the long club and the cudgel we have further evidence 
of the influence of an acting-version of the scene, because to me both of the weapons — 
and particularly the longer one, curved as though through impact with the Victim’s head 
— look to resemble stage properties, such as bags of leather or of cloth filled with wool 
or other soft material, rather than weapons made of stiff wood. If the rough clowning 
of the torturers fittingly interpreted the words assigned to them in the plays, it must 
have gone hard with any actor compelled to submit to blows from real weapons. And 
there is indeed evidence (cf. p. 81, n.6 infra) that just such stage properties were actually 
in use. A curious detail of the Compiegne ‘Buffeting’ is that one of the two torturers 
holding the veil has in his hand something looking like an elongated parallelepiped of 
soft substance, and the other has his hand on what seems to he a piece of similar 
substance resting cm the Saviour’s head. It may perhaps lie that the former holds a 
handful of hair torn from our Lord’s head, and that the latter is in the act of tearing 
more, but 1 have not found in the plays any suggestion of that particular brutality, 
though I do not think it would be beyond them. The gestures of the corresponding 
men in the table of pi. xvn,a conceivably may be regarded as prompted by some similar 
intention. tJ 1 would suggest tentatively, however, in view of what f have pointed out 


p In the York play of the Irish Pilate and the soldiers 
speak of Ciu.iphas as a ‘Busshopp 1 ; c£ \ ark Plays, pp, 2:89, 
261. In the Coventry play (cf. lAidas Conmtria^ p. 230) 
instructions concerning Armas’s costume, in detail, say 
that it should be like that of a b bu^hop' of the ‘hookf Law, 
including his mitre. I term of the expenditure at Coventry 
show that the stage-cost unit* of Caiaphas and Annus were 
like those of Christian bishops; eh Sharp, op, rit. t p. ij + 

2 Cf, Mark xiv^ 53. 

1 Reproduced from Anliq. Jour ft, xvu, pL xijjl 
1 CC IlivtTp op* rit pi. xvi L 

5 Cf. AfJmoi. Jaunt. Isxxii (1925), pi. VII and p. 32. 
There is a fragment, showing only Christ and one soldier, 


in the Rouen Museum. 

* Mark xiv t 65: Luke xxii, 64. 

7 Tmcnrlry Plays h p, 239; York Plays, pp. 267 seq. The 
Coventry play gives instructions (cf, Ludtts Ccvexlriae, 
p- 276) that Iie shall he set upon a stool. 

* In Ludiis Cmtntr'iae (p. 276) the instructions say that 
a cloth shall be cast over Llis face. 

** In the Rouen Museum s fragment a bandage blind¬ 
folds Him. 

10 Tfiii'nrlty Plays, p T A40* 

11 lbid. t p. 24.1. 

11 Cf. Ladas Covartritie, pp + 275 seq, 

IJ In the incomplete ‘Buffering* which Nelson published 
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above concerning the weapons in pi. XV] l, a, that what the carvers were depicting w as 
padding to soften the effects of the vigorous buffeting called for by the text of the 
plays, quite possibly accompanied by some device, similar or analogous to one 
commonly used by clowns, for producing a sound like that of a heavy slap. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is now no longer clear precisely what the carvers meant to portray. 

Christ’s appearance before Herod is represented in an incomplete table (see pi. xvi T c) [ 
formerly in Dr. Nelson's collection and now 7 in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
The Saviour, with hands bound by a rope held by an attendant, stands before Herod, 
behind whom stands an accuser, richly garbed; in an upper corner of the table is the 
face of Judas, turning shamedly from the scene. Herod, in a chair representing a 
throne, wears a crown wound with a turban and holds a sceptre; above him is a 
fragment of an architectural composition which, as Nelson has suggestedpresumably 
represented his palace, wherein Christ was brought before him. Herod’s turban- 
wound crown, which very likely reproduces a detail of a stage-production, differs 
from the simple crown from which issues a dragon’s head which is Herod’s head-gear in 
the table of pL xyi, b . The nature of Herod’s head-gear in the tables is perhaps of some 
concern to us, because we find, among the entries in connexion with the Coventry 
pageants of the last quarter of the fifteenth century, several relating to the making and 
the repairing of Herod's ‘crest’, 3 and it would be interesting if we could correlate — a 
thing I have not been able to do— reasonably closely those entries with what we may 
see in the alabasters. Since in this table Herod holds a sceptre, and in the table (see 
pi.xvt, A) representing Herod with the Baptist he holds a falchion, it is w orth observing 
that in the Coventry accounts for 1490 are charges for ‘A “fawchon”, a “septur”, 
and “a Creste for heroude” repaired’/ 

Another matter possibly of significance for our inquiry' is the costume of Christ in the 
table of pi. xvi, c ; it, as are His hair and His beard, is gilded. In the Coventry accounts 
there are a number of entries concerning the materials for, and the making of, garments 
for the player taking the part of Jesus (or, as the accounts put it, ‘God’). I judge these 
garments to have been of two distinct kinds: one to represent true clothing, the other 
very close-fitting and intended primarily to conceal the player’s skin. 1 think that it is 
perhaps to a garment of the first kind that a Coventry entry of 1565, ‘pd. for paytityng 
& gyldyng gods cote’, 5 applies. But there are a number of other entries in the Coventry' 
accounts which to me suggest a possibility — regarding which, unfortunately, it is un¬ 
likely that the alabaster carvings can ever enlighten us — which 1 do not recall having 
seen advanced; that is, that when on the stage it was necessary to represent our Lord 
stripped for the torturers, or, perhaps, in grave-clothes after His death, the display of an 

there arejufit below the break, two almost isolated hands (11)17), X111 * on the colours of the costumes in ibis 

which he spoke of as plucking at the Saviour's hair. One table, cf, ihid^ pp. 1 it) seq. 
of these clearly corresponds to the free hand of the man s I^oc. tit rf n. 2. 

with the ojdgd in the table of pi, JtVii* a ; but the other* pro 3 Cf, Sharp, op. tit p. 2 9 (mending hi* crest; seven 

sumably the left hand of a man corresponding to the man plates for hb “Crest of iron'; colours and gold-foil and 

with the long dub, although in a position enabling him silver-foil for his crest and ‘fawchcitt*; silver paper, gold 
to do wet) plucking, perhaps is rather pressing something paper, gold-foil, and green foil, for making the crest; 
on Christ's head, Wndyng of Arroddes Crml% 

1 Reproduced, by courtesy of the Royal Archaeological 4 Ibid., p. 38. 

Institute, from Nelson 5 paper in ArchaeoL Jrnrn* Cotiv * Ibid., p. 26. 
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actor's bared body 1 was evaded by his wearing a close-fitting costume of white leather, 
thus avoiding both an exposure which we may well believe to have been repugnant to 
contemporary taste and ill effects from blows and the like and from cold. That possi¬ 
bility perhaps explains such items as those ‘for sowyng of gods kote of leddur and for 
makyng of the hands to the same kote’ (1498), 1 ‘for a peyre of gloves for god’ (1557), 3 
'for a Cote for god and for a pavre of gloves’ (1562)/ 4 vi skynnys of whitled' [i.e. white 
leather] to godds gnient' (1451), 2 five sheep-skins ‘for gods coot’ (1553},- and seven 
skins ‘for god vs cote' (1556).* A tight eostume of soft white leather, with gloves attached, 
might well have been worn if Christ’s skin was, as a sign of His goodness and purity, 
to be represented us white; we may recall, in this connexion, that at Coventry the souk 
of the saved were represented as white,* just as those of the damned were represented 
as black. 6 

The tables of Christ’s Trial before Pilate’ that I recall seem to show us little that 
the English alabastermen might not have taken directly from Matthew’s account of 
the incident. [ think, however, that we may reasonably ascribe to the influence of 
stage-presentations such details as the basin-bearer with a towel over his shoulder, 
who serves Pilate in a fragment in the Louvre Museum; 7 the attendant (seemingly 
also with a towel over his shoulder) pouring water upon Pilate’s hands from a ewer in 
a table of the Compiegne reredos; 8 and the attendant similarly pouring water in an 
incomplete table in the Rouen Museum. 7 

in the earliest table of the ‘Scourging of our Lord’ with which 1 am acquainted—a 
table of Priork ‘Earliest Type* in the Victoria and Albert Museum 10 —the scene, of 
the simplest character and hardly more than symbolic, depicts Christ bound to a pillar 
between two men armed with scourges, A somewhat later, but still early, embattled 
tabic in the Carcassone Museum 1 ’ follows closely the same pattern, but with the 
costumes more elaborate and with the addition of a third torturer (shown on a small 
scale in order not to disarrange the general pattern), without a scourge but pulling 
on the rope wherewith Christ’s hands are bound -an action presumably due to the 
influence of the mystery-plays and entirely in keeping with the vicious and needless 
cruelty of the torturers, displayed in the words assigned to them in those plays. The 
number of torturers in the Carcassone table accords with the number taking part in the 


1 W. Hone’s remark (cf. Attaint l/yrfmVf* London, 
iS%^ 7 p. 220 n,), s there cm be no doubt that Adam and 
Eve appeared on the [Coventry] stage naked 1 , seems to 
have been based on a misapprehension, In any case, we 
have direct* though laic* evidence as m the costumes worn 
bv the players of those pans, in the aixoimts of the Norwich 
Grocers, who in 1565 bad fur their play of + The Creation 
of Eve' "2 cotes & a pay re hosen for Ever, slayneiTp and 
P A cote & hosen for Adam, Stem«T (cf. R. Fitch, 'Nor¬ 
wich Pageantsin Norfolk Archaeology [Norfolk and 
Norwich Archaeological See*]* v [ 1859], pp. 30* q). On the 
question of nudity m the medieval stage* cf,, further. 
Petit de Jullevillc, op. at. i. pp. 382 req r 
: Sharp, op. rit. f p. 26. 

1 Seemingly, cloves were by no means exclusively for 
God 1 ; Sharp tells us (op. dt. r p. 35) that ‘Most of the 
players had gloves’, 


I Ibid., p. 69* 

s Ihid, w pp. 66 seqq. 

II Cf. p, 77 supra. 

T Cf. Nelson „ in ArchueoL Jmnn. Ixxvi, p. 137 and pi. vn. 

H Cfp River, op. eit n pL xvil. 

" A table, lacking its lower part, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, shows Pilate washing his hands in a 
basin in a holder (cf, Antiq* ymtm. i f pi Vltt): and tables 
respectively in the Naples Museums reredos (cf. Cat. ni. w 
p]. i)and in the Vim Museum (cf. Rostand, op. ctL, p r 30R) 
show hint with his hands upraised. There is a table* also, 
in the Toulouse Museum (cf. A* Ikmilletj in BulL manu- 
tnnilal, Sxv [1901], 6z), 

10 CE Hddburgh, in ArckaeoL Journ* laMvtU (1931), 
p] . 1 r Did ron rect >tds (op r at. i i , p, 316) that the t ra l lidonary 
4 Byzantine Guide to Painting specifies two sen urge rs. 

11 Cf. Nclson T '_Embattled Type 1 , pi. sv. 
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Scourging in certain of the plays; e.g, in the corresponding Towneley play. But in 
later embattled tables, such as the one in the Douai Museum, 1 there are four torturers, 
all armed with scourges, as there are — perhaps largely because of the symmetry thus 
possible in the pattern — in almost all the later ‘Scourging’ tables, and in at least some 
of the plays.- 

Although in the ordinary run of ‘Scourging’ tables there seems to appear nothing, 
beyond the general animation of the scene, to ascribe to the effect of the mystery-piays, 
in the ‘Scourging’ table of the group in the Nantes Museum (see pi. XVII, b) there are 
several details which to me suggest immediate effects of the plays. Thus, hesides the 
three torturers armed with scourges, there are a fourth man whose, right hand is on a 
dagger and who seems to be urging the torturers to greater exertions, and a fifth man 
who presumably is Pilate, 3 since in the London table of‘Christ before Pilate’ 1 and the 
Vi re Museum’s table of the same subject 4 Pilate wears head-gear similar to that here; 
some plays represent him to have been present at the Scourging, 3 and he here holds a 
mace as he did at Coventry, where a stage-property representing it is still preserved.* 
Furthermore, several unusual details of the torturers look as if derived from the stage. 
The strange beasts of the head-gear of the two active torturers parallel examples to 
which I have referred above as indicative of depravity; 7 and the torturer pressing upon 
the rope with his foot is analogous to the third torturer of the Carcassone ‘Scourging’ 
table, and is paralleled exactly in certain other tables.® For the little hells round the 
waist of one torturer and on his sleeves and on those of his active companion, I have 
found no parallels either in the alabaster tables* or in the texts of the plays; one sur¬ 
mises that they were worn in the plays either to accentuate the roughly humorous 
character of the torturers or by their sound to mark each blow. The torturer who holds 
his scourge in his teeth while he adjusts his hose is — although something corre¬ 
sponding may occasionally be seen in continental art —so far as I know, unique in 
‘Scourging’ tables, a bit of rough clowning according well with the torturers’ boastful 
threats. I have, however, no texts to indicate whether his action is due to an excess 
of zeal or to a feeling of compunction towards a task become distasteful to him — that 
possibly it was the latter is suggested by his head-gear, which lacks a monster though 
his active companions each display one. Finally, the torturer who holds the rope 
appears to be spitting on the Saviour; an action in line with the ‘Second Torturer’s’ 
spitting in Christ’s face in the Towneley Scourging-play. 10 

Presumably due to, or at least associable with, the English mystery-plays is a certain 
detail in one of the rare tables representing the ‘Crowning with Thoms', now in the 
Johnson Co l lection in the Philadelphia Museum (see pi.xvn,e). 11 In this, Christ is shown 

1 Ibid., pL Xllt ; Cat al+, ph v. * CL York Plays, p. 332. found with the ‘mace\ were analogously associated with 
1 Cf. Matthew xkvh p zL 4 CL p< So, n. 9, supra. his waggery. 7 Cf. p. yjsupra* 

> Cf. Tptuneky Pteys, pp. 247 stqq* 1 c,g. one in the Affcnfea abrpiecc; cf, Antiq* JWrt. 

h Cf+ Sharp, op. oi. t pL is. The "mace* consisted of a mi, pi. XI.VHL 
wooden staff to which was attached a bead made of g In + Adoration™ tables the Kings sometimes wear 
leather stuffed with wool and with some smaller similar similar grehtta; cf. /Jrtvf* jfovrn* iii t pp. 29 seq. and pi. VIZ; 
pieces* representing spikes, fastened to it. Mr. Gillie Uiver, up. p!. 1; Pfqc* - Jwf +1 -nd Ser. h xxxii i iqio) f 
Pt>itcr has suggested to me that its construction would p* tisy 3a Tavmdty Ptey$, p, 24S- 

have permit ted Pilate to use it in his buffoonery. I pre- Ir Reproduced by courtesy of the Johnson Col lection, 
sumc lb at a number of leather-covered balls for Pilate, Philadelphia* 

M 
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covered with a robe of rich material (as indicated by the painted ornament and border), 
seated seemingly on a sort of bench, a long rope held by a ruffianly soldier over His 
crossed wrists, while another soldier, who holds his cap in mock reverence, is about 
to put a bulrush (a good stage-equivalent for the reed) for a sceptre into the Saviour’s 
hand, and two others are using forks (part of one fork is now missing) to force the 
Crown of Thoms on to His head. This use of forks so accords with an instruction 
in a Coventry play — that when Jesus has been scourged, they put upon Him a cloth 
of silk, and set Him on a stool, and put a crown of thorns on His head ‘with forkys’ 1 — 
that I think we may well regard it as a detail derived from the stage. Some other small 
details of this table seem, as very probably copied from stage-presentations, worthy 
of note—the unshaven face of the ruffian with the Teed’ and that of his neighbour who 
holds what looks like a large whistle (? for derision); and the hat, set back to front, of 
the man with the rope. 

A somewhat similar table of the same subject, 2 formerly belonging to Dr. Nelson 
and now to the Victoria and Albert Museum, shows the Crown, seemingly in the form 
of a torse (in the other table it is not entirely clear whether a torse or a ring of twigs 
is intended), being forced down by the use of straight staves, instead of forks, and a 
pliant rod held by a soldier at either end. It may be that the alabastermen found 
difficulty in caning satisfactory representations of thorns in their soft material; but 
if it indeed be a torse that is depicted in the tables, there seems a possibility that on 
the stage something of the kind was used rather than a prickly ring of twigs. 

In tables of the ‘Carrying of the Cross’ Christ sometimes is shown fully clothed , s 
sometimes — and probably more often—wearing only the loin-cloth of the Cruci¬ 
fixion/ although the Gospels tell us that after He had been scourged He was clothed 
again in His own garments and led to be crucified/ It would seem probable that the 
depicting of the Saviour as wearing only the loin-cloth on His way to Calvary derives 
directly from the religious plays, for we find, in the Shermcn’s play at York, the four 
soldiers stripping Him of His raiment while on the way/ even though they do not 
divide it until lie hangs on the Cross. As an excellent, and exceptionally detailed, 
example of a table of the ‘Carrying of the Cross*, the one of the ‘Passion’ group in the 
Nantes Museum 7 (see pi. xiv, tl) will serve/ Jesus, wearing the loin-cloth and with a 
rope round His waist, is led by one executioner, while three others — John’s statement 
that Christ’s raiment was divided into four parts' 1 implies that there were four execu- 


! Cf f.rtditt €?fA'tntritu+ p. 294. The instructions follow + 
in their general lerm-i, the C Impel account* of the event. 

3 Cf. Ndson, in ArcfmeoL Journ. IxYxii (1925), pL m 
and pp. 27 stTj. 

* There is a fine example in the altarpiece at Saint-Avit- 
les-Gutspitrrs (cf. Diver, op. dt*, pL v; Nelson* "The 
Woodwork of English Alabaster Ratable# p , in Trm%. Hist* 
Stir* JjiMfj. utid Che$. t IQ20 + pL facing p. 55). There is a 
table [not yet published! showing Christ similarly chid 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum; and a large fragment 
of s table of the same kind is ai Rhmhani, Reds. (cf Cut + 
iil. k no. 14). 

* On this matter* cf, Mira, A. 8* Jameson (and I^uly 
Eastlakc), His forty of our ij*rd y if pp. 100 ecqq. 

* Matthew xxvif 31; Mark w t 20. 


h Cf. York Ploys p p. 347. The Townfiley play apeak* 
{p. 25S) abo of four soldiers, Init docs not refer to the 
stripping on the wav. The York play says t Sint three 
soldiers the number in the 4 Road to Calvary 1 —si ripped 
Christ. 

7 Cf. p- 74, n. 6 supra, 

■ Another fine example is in the Tassion 1 croup belong¬ 
ing to the Duke of Rutfaml (cf. Ant up Jounu xvii + pL l); 
another, similarly showing the loin-cloth, is in the Com- 
piegne re red 03 (cf River, op. fit. ; Cat. tit,, pi. V111; Prior 
and Gardner,, op. di, t fig. 538); another, of simpler 
pastern, ea reproduced in Antiq. Jouth. i t pL Vlllj and 
other examples could be died, 

9 John xix t 23 
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tioners and the implication is followed in the plays—bearing ropes, nails, and a 
hammer, press upon the Cross in order to make it harder to support, and the \ irgm 
Mar) 7 and St. John try by lifting to help Christ bear His burden. Somewhat curiously, 
Simon the Cy reman, who was impressed for the purpose of helping to earn 7 the Cross, 
is not depicted here, even though he appears prominently both in the scriptural 
accounts and in the plays; it is only occasionally that he is shown in the tables—there 
is a table (not yet published} in the Victoria and Albert Museum wherein he is repre¬ 
sented as, aided by the Virgin, helping to carry the Cross, while St, John is in the 
background. The drawing of Christ by means of the rope round \ lis waist, paralleling 
instructions' or speeches 2 in the plays; the aid given by the Virgin, who also in the 
Towneley ‘Flagellacio’ play helps (or tries to help) to carry' the Cross, i and St. John 
(whose parts in the pitiful drama were doubtless made as important as possible); and 
the cruel actions of, and the implements carried by, the executioners, all seem to me 
so to smack of the mystery-plays as to suggest that they were inspired by those or 
analogous plays rather than directly by the meagre biblical accounts. 

Very few English alabaster tables of the ‘Nailing to the Cross - -a subject com¬ 
paratively rare among artistic representations concerned with Christ's Passion—seem 
to have survived. Fortunately for our inquiry there is a very complete one among 
the seven scenic-panels rebuilt into a reredos in AfFerden church p and a large trag¬ 
men t of another, of very similar pattern, formerly in Dr. Nelson’s collection and now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum; there is also a table of the subject in the Musee 
Saint-Raymond, at Toulouse. In the AfFerden table (see pl.xvn, r/), 6 three men pull on 
knotted ropes, one at either hand of the Saviour and one at His feet, while three others, 
each holding a hammer, are about to nail Him to the Cross. I surmise that this manner 
of depicting the ‘Nailing to the Cross’ was brought ahout, or at least strongly in¬ 
fluenced by, the stage, where cords presumably would have been needed to attach to 
the cross the player acting the part of Christ Crucified, 7 and the necessity for such 
cords might well have brought about the introduction into the plays of texts purporting 
to account for them. 

In the AfFerden table the man at Christ’s left hand appears to have Ills cord knotted 
round the wood as well as behind that hand, as if to tie the w rist—whose hand seems 
to be extended beyond the end of the crosspiece—to the Cross; but the man at C hrist s 
right hand appears to have his cord round only the wrist, and (as indicated by his 
attitude) to be pulling vigorously, while that hand falls short of its end of the cross¬ 
piece. If the above interpretation of the rendering be correct, we have in the present 
table a fairly close approximation to the scene as given in several English mystery- 
plays. Thus, in the York Crucifixion-play, after Christ's right hand has been nailed 

* Cf. Ltuhs Cfmrntritie, p, 294. negative. , 

* Cf. York Piayt, p. 316. 1 There are paintings which show Christ bound to the 

* Cf, Tt mnek y Piayt, p. 254. Cross before being nailed to it: cf. Jameson. History of 

* Cf. Antia. Jaunt, xvii. pi. xlviji ami p, 181: ibid, our Lord, ii, p. 133. Dldron quotes (cp, «/. ii, p. 317) the 

rii, np. 304 stq ‘Byzantine Guide to Painting’ as specifying 'Three 

« Cf. Nelson, in Arehttol, Journ. bum (1919), pi. t soldiers hold it (the body of Christ] by rapes at ilic arms 

and p. f'. and foot. Other soldiers bring nails and drive them with a 

* Enlarged from a prim, by courtesy of the Dutch hammer through His feet and hands.' 

State Office for the Care of Monuments, owner of the 
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to the Cross, the executioners discover that the hole bored for the nail to go through 
the left hand is too far out, and in consequence ‘i Miles' is told to pull the left hand 
by means of a cord until its nail can be driven through it; then, the hole for the third 
nail having been found to be likewise too distant, l ij Miles’ knots a cord round the 
Saviour’s legs and His body is stretched until the nail can be driven through the feet 
into its hole. 1 The corresponding Towneley play has a similar scene;- and so has the 
Chester Crucifixion-play A Nelson has pointed out 4 that the fragmentary ‘Nailing’ 
table now in the Victoria and Albert Museum presents the subject in a similar way. 
It is interesting to find the incident described in the 'Northern Passion’ 1 ’ (I think that 
it does not appear in the French original of the poem), which seems to have been 
written in the early fourteenth century'—and thus to have anticipated its description 
in the ‘Revelations’ of St. Birgitta (‘Bridget’) of Sweden 6 —in almost the same form as 
in the Afferden table. The York play, our copy of which seems to have been tran¬ 
scribed a little later than 1415 , 7 presumably derived the details of the incident from 
the ‘Northern Passion’, whence it derived many other details. It seems quite possible, 
however, that since the details in question so strongly savour of the stage the poem’s 
details may have been based on an earlier use of ropes in Crucifixion-plays, cither 
merely ior the purpose of holding the player on his cross or in a piece of stage ‘busi¬ 
ness' paralleling the description in the poem. 

In even exceptionally elaborate English alabaster‘Crucifixion’ tables—e.g, the one 
(see pL xvni, a) of the ‘Passion’ group in the Nantes Museum 5 —there seem to be no 
details for which, individually, we cannot present parallels in continental pictorial 
art. Although, as is natural, the principal features of our ‘Crucifixion' tables have 
been derived from the Gospel narratives, some of those tables display minor features 
which look rather as if they had originated in dramatic, and passed thence into 
pictorial, art. for such minor features, as well as for the principal features, we may 
observe in English mystery-piays parallels so close that we must believe that there 
were connexions of some kind between the carvers and the English stage. It seems, 
however, difficult to determine at present the nature of those connexions; that is, 
whether the carvers were inspired directly by stage-presentations they themselves had 
witnessed, or by continental pictorial art w hich had itself been inspired by continental 
drama paralleling in incident the English, or in some other way. That the carvers may 
well have been Inspired directly by the English plays seems to be indicated by the 
differences between the Nantes ‘Crucifixion’ and an exceptionally fine embattled 
'Crucifixion’ (see pL XVXU, b)<* made in the period when the influence of the English 
popular religious drama seems first to have entered the alahastermen’s art. 10 

The Nantes‘Crucifixion 111 shows Christ on the Cross, between two smaller crosses 
whereon hang the Two Thieves {who respectively render their souls to an angel and 


1 Cf. Ytrrk Plays, pp. 351 
* Cf, IWw/f) 1 PlnySi pp. *6r seq. 

1 Cf. Chrstrr Plays (E.E/F.S.), ii p p, 304. 

4 lit . 

s Cf. Foster, op. at, 1. pp. zK&scqq. 

6 History of our I*ord> is, pp. 132 scq. 

7 Concerning the date of the anginal, Lucy Toiilmin 
Smith says, in York Ploys, p. xlv: + Although the date of 


composition of the York Plays Is not known, it may, I 
believe, safely be set as far back as 1340 or ■ J50. - . .* 

CL p. 74, n. 6 supra. 

* Reproduced from Antiq* Joum. viii, pi. atvn; 

For an example of the earlier pal tern, on which Lhc 
pattern of this table was based, cf. Nelson's V . . Earliest 
Type', pi v t ii. 

n About 44 in. high and iS Ln + wide* 
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a fearsome demon), in the presence of the Virgin Mary , comforted by Mary Cleophas 
and Mary Magdalen, St. John, Longinus, the Centurion, and a number of soldiers 
and Other people. Rare, in Crucifixion tables, are the three executioners quarrelling 
at the foot ol the Cross, after casting dice for Christ’s raiment; rare, too, but less so, 
is the guiding ol the blind Longinus’s spear by the hand of another man. How closely 
the representation corresponds with the scene as presented on a Coventry stage is 
indicated by the principal instruction in the Coventry Crucifixion-play: 'here the sym~ 
pvl men xui settyn up these if crosses and kangytt up the thevys be the Arm vs and fher- 
tchylys xa! the jeteys cast dyce for his doth is and* fytyn and strysyn and in the mene tv me 
xo! oute lady come seifh iij 1 maryes rc't/h here and sen Johan tci/h heme set tytig he m 
dozen A-syde A-fore the cros. oure lady swuottyttg and mornyng and leyscm seyug’ r 
1 he executioners quarrelling, with their weapons drawn, give just such a comic 
touch lor lightening as often did the spoken words — the tragic tension of an audience, 
as we should expect to find in the presentation of a Crucifixion-scene on the medieval 
stage, with its emphasis on the brutal and quarrelsome natures of the executioners; it 
is, therefore, to the influence of the plays, rather than to that of a pictorial artist’s 
imagination, that 1 am inclined to credit them. The use of three dice, represented 
in our table, is paralleled—' here are Dyce three’—in the Chester Crucifixion- 
play.* 

The man, sometimes to be seen also in continental painting, 4 who guides Longinus’s 
spear here a pike with tassel led head—was doubtless intended to emphasize the 
measure of the miraculous cure of Longinus’s hlindness, and seems so probably 
invented for the boards* rather than for painted portrayal, or even for a purely 
literary purpose,* that I think we should credit his appearance here to the stage; and 
this the more so because we find it paralleled in the Chester play, in which ‘Longeus’, 
having been told by Caiaphas to take a spear and with it to strike Jesus, says that he 
has not seen for seven years, whereupon the ‘Fourth lew’ hands him a spear (and 
presumably, as seems to be indicated also by our alabaster, sets it in place) with which 
he strikes blindly the Saviour’s side, 7 In the Coventry plav the-incident is presented 
in a closely similar way.® In the York ‘Bocheres’ play of ‘Mortificacio Crists’, Pilate 
orders ‘Mil’ to strike Jesus with a spear, but ‘Mil’ having declined to do so, Pilate 
orders ‘Longeus’ to ‘steppe forthe in this steede’ and to hold a spear in his hands and 
strike with it. When * Longeus’ has struck and has been cured of his blindness, the 


i am inclined to ihinfc that this should have read ij* 
instead of iij, so agreeing with the Northern Passion" (cf. 
Foster, op, ciL i, pp, 303 stq,) p as well as with the alabaster 
'Crucifixion' tables. In the accompanying conversation, 
in the Coventry play, only the Virgin and the Magdalen, 
of the Marys* take part. 

1 Cf, Ludus Coventriar, p. 29S. 

3 Cf. Chester Plays, ii* p. 300. 

1 Cf, Jameson, History 0/ our Lard t ii P p. 161. 

1 In a fragment of a French Resurrection-play, ascribed 
to the end of the twelfth century, ’Lortgin IWeugte' 
pierces the aide of Christ (cf. Petit de Julleviile* op. at. if, 
p. 22 j) ■ the necessity , on the stage, for guiding die hand ot 
a blind man is so obvious that T think we may presume 
such guidance even in that comparatively early period. 


* the ‘Northern Fashion*(cf. Foster*^. cit. i, pp. 222 
seq.) Longinus is blind and |ame h and the Jews set him 
before the C toss, give him a sharp spear In his hand, place 
the point against Christ s side, and Put wppe tjkii sayd 
what so hetydc\ I believe that the incident does not 
appear in the French original of the English poem (cf* 
(ihid. ii, p. 7). On the appearance of Longinus in the drama* 
English, French* or German, see R. j. Peebles, The Ltgtfid 
of Lwigiaui .. and its amnrftim with thr Grail, Baltimore 
(Bryn Mawr College Monographs), 1911* *§ iSi The 
Dnum 1 . 

7 Cf. Chester Plays , pp. 312 stq, 

H Cf Ladas Coventriat § p, 31 o T 
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Centurion expresses his wonder and belief.' Sometimes, in Crucifixion tables* 
Longinus points to his eye, 5 to indicate the cure that has been effected ; or raises his 
hands in wonder. 

The Coventry stage-instructions quoted above show that the Two Thieves appeared 
on the stage, just as they appear in many tables of the ‘Crucifixion’; and in the 
Coventry play the Thieves have speaking-parts according with the Gospel accounts. 
There is not, however, so far as I recall, any passage in tlie plays paralleling what we 
mav see in a number of ‘Crucifixion 1 tables; namely, the taking ot the soul of the 
Good Thief by an angel and of that of the Bad Thief by a demon' Yet, if my sugges¬ 
tions concerning the use of ‘pulpits’ by angels (cf. p. 66 supra) and the very probable 
use in England {as actually in Prance) of small effigies to represent souls (cf. p. 63 
supra) are well founded, it would have been a simple enough matter, and one doubtless 
much appreciated by the onlookers, to show on the stage, almost exactly as shown 
in the tables, the taking of the souls of ‘Dysmas ? and ‘jestesV 

Occasionally, although in a comparatively small proportion of ‘Crucifixion’ tables, 
the Centurion is represented as mounted. 4 It would seem quite possible that this detail 
came to the alabasters from the English stage, for in the Towneley Resurrection-play, 
after Caiaphas has said that the Centurion has been left hehind to arrest ribalds, a 
stage-instruction tells us ‘ Tunc veniet Centurio vetut miles equitam'> On the other 
hand, while l know of no English table made before a date well into the fifteenth 
century wherein the detail appears, it occurs in Italian painting presumably ascribable 
to about the first half of the fourteenth century. 0 It may be observed that in the 
alabaster tables the figure of the Centurion is generally clearly indicated by the right 
hand raised and pointing to the Saviour, and is often accompanied (as in pi. xvm, b) by 
a scroll on which was painted the acknowledgement of I Us divinity, A curious, and 
so far as I know unique, feature of the Nantes‘Crucifixion'table (pl.xvill,a)isthat in it 
the upper part of the Centurion’s face looks to be masked; compare Christ’s face in 
the ‘Buffeting* table shown in pi. xvu,a.* I am unable to cite anything in the plays or 
in other literature which suggests an explanation for this; perhaps it was a result of a 
carver’s thoughtless aberration, or merely of a lack of care in carving. I have thought 
that possibly in some play the Centurion might have been blindfolded in order to 
suggest his spiritual blindness in contradistinction to the physical blindness of 
Longinus; but 1 have no text or stage -instruction to corroborate such a notion, nor 
does a notion of the kind seem to me one likely to be exemplified on the popular 
stage. 


1 York Plays + p. 368. 

1 CF_ CeL d * +p no. 21. 

1 The namc3 as given in die Coventry play quoted 
above. 

* For an example of ihis i set Cat. dL t no. zi {this table 
is now the property of the Victoria and Albert Museum)* 
Another (brought to my notice, with a photograph* by 
Miss Cicely Baker, Curator of the Buckinghamshire 
Archaeological Society's Museum), in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity at Drayton Parslow, Bucks,, is further 
unusual in that it shows Ijongimis, also, horsed- To some 
extent paralleling this is a table (published by Nelson in 


Arckatol. Jmm. Ixxxiii [1926! pp T 43 seq. and pL vm; ii 
vas sold at Sotheby's, aoth May 1932, an *l bought by the 
Nottingham Museum) showing at Christ"?! right a mounted 
soldier (possibly again Longinus, although perhaps more 
probably Longinus is the bearded man beside liim holding 
in his right hand part of the shaft of the spear); a mounted 
civilian ss to Christ's left: the Centurion stands at the 
foot of the Cross, 

5 Cf. Twindry Pfoyt. p. 307* 

* Cf. Jameson, History of otir [j>rd, ii, p, 2 i 0 . 

7 Compare also the one reproduced in ArefmeoL Joimt. 
fx-vxU, pL facing jr* 
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In the embattled table, which still retains much of its original applied colouring, 
of pi. xvui, b appears a further parallel between the stage and the alabasters; in it the 
Saviour’s Cross is gilded, as was the corresponding 'property’ at Coventry. 1 

The ‘Deposition’, while not rare, is a subject comparatively uncommon on surviving 
English alabaster tables. It is, in all the examples I recall, depicted in a simple pattern 
according with the accounts in the Gospels, Canonical or Apocryphal, and—as is but 
natural—in parallelism with the English plays based on those same Gospels, 1 

The tables, or isolated groups,* of‘Our Lady of Pity’—a subject which not improb¬ 
ably owes its origin to the religious drama—are paralleled by stage-instructions such 
as the one in the Coventry plav, which says that when Christ 'is had down Joseph leyth 
kym in oure ladys fappe\* or by such recitation as that of the Virgin Mary in the Digby 
‘The Burial of Christ’, where she speaks of her Son’s body ‘Which now ded lies in 
my lapped In one table, now lacking its heading, of the embattled type Joseph 
appears, in an adoring attitude, at Christ’s feet, and one of the Marys at His head, 6 
In another embattled table 7 John, Mary Magdalen, and Mary Cleophas appear, but 
not Joseph. 

Of the ‘Entombment of our Lord’, in English alabaster, many examples have sur¬ 
vived, In all of these, with—so far as I know—a single exception, there is an open 
sarcophagus into which Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus, in the presence of the 
Virgin Mary and Mary' Magdalen, are about to lay the body of Jesus. Minor varia¬ 
tions in this general pattern are effected by the introduction of certain other persons, 
by changes in the positions of our Lord’s arms and in the attitude of Mary Magdalen, 
by the display of the Cross in the background, by the occasional showing of a censing 
angel beside the tomb, and by the reversal of the arrangement as a whole. 8 'The 
general pattern, obviously based, excepting for the sepulchre itself, on the Gospel 
accounts, parallels, although long previously established, the similarly based presenta¬ 
tion of the event in the English popular religious drama. 

The earliest ‘Entombment 1 table with which I am acquainted is one in the Brussels 
Musees Royaux (see pi. xix, a)» which has a further special interest in that it is an 
exception to the almost invariable rule that Nicodemus should be shown aiding Joseph 
of Arimathaea; it depicts the dead Saviour, in His winding-sheet, about to be laid in 
the tomb by Joseph and a woman (presumably the Magdalen), while the Virgin and 
another woman (presumably Mary Cleophas) stand behind the tomb and in front of 
the Cross. The influence of the English popular religious plays has, I think, not made 
itself felt in this table, which I take to have been carved not long after 1380. The 


1 Cf. Sharp, op. rit- f 

1 CL, for example, the stage- i m iructions in Ludus 
Corrntrinr k p r 311. For much information Oil the early- 
i cartography in general of 1 he subject* sec j. B. Font and 
G, S Vickers, 'The Relation of Nuiid Gonsalves to the 
Pieti from Avignon, with a Consideration of the Icono¬ 
graphy of the Pieii in France \ in An Bulletin, xxi (1039), 
pp + 5 -i2 ; and for lists of French and of Spanish representa¬ 
tions of it* ibid, pp. 41 

J Cf- Antiq. joirrn. W (T924), ph 

* Cf. Ludus Cotitntriaei p* |ii. 

* Digby F/ayif p, 192; cf. similar expression on p. 19th 


a CL Nelson, ’. . . Embattled Type 1 , pL xvi, z and 
p, 316 seq.: or Cot. n/., no. 16. 

7 CL Nelson, op. rit. Y pi. xvi r 1 and p + 32A, 

4 Most often (as in ail the examples here reproduced) 
the arrangement is from left to right; occasionally, as in 
an example in the Victoria and Albert Museum (no + 
2416-1856; cf* the Museum's . f Ptcfurr Book of English 
Alabaster Carving ph 14; Nelson, in ArdtatoL J favm . 
boorii [1935], ph viii). the arrangcnicnu including the 
corresponding placing of the fibres, is from right to left, 
* Reproduced from Antfq* Journ. xvi.ii (1938), pi. 
%xm* 
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depicting of the sepulchre as of the form of a sarcophagus, instead of as having that 
of a chamber in which (as all four Gospels tell us), several persons could be at the same 
time, doubtless originating in the liturgical drama, 1 came into pictorial art long before 
that drama developed into the popular plays. The Cross in the background is, pre¬ 
sumably, also a relic of the old liturgical drama, in which, very probably—as indeed 
in the Bocheres’ play at York 1 —the Crucifixion, the Deposition, and the Burial were 
combined in one play. 

With the growth of the influence of the popular religious drama, more participants 
came to be depicted in the ‘Entombment’ tables—Nicodemus, mentioned by St, John, 
and St.John himself—and the Magdalen was brought into the foreground away from 
the others, as in the table, of the Nantes ‘Passion’ group, shown in pi, xix, c\ an odd 
detail of this tabic, which looks as if it might have come from the stage, is that the 
Magdalen, instead of being (either standing, kneeling, or sitting) on the ground, is 
seated on a bench beside the tomb. A further interesting detail, which is to be seen 
in many other tables and looks as if inspired by the popular plays, is the Magdalen’s 
use of her hair to wipe the blood from the Saviour’s wounds; most commonly she is 
depicted using it on His hand, as in the table of the Duke of Rutland’s group (see 
pi. xix, A), 3 but occasion ally, as in the table shown in pi. xix,d, 4 on the wound in His side. 
For such use of her hair there is, I think, no warrant beyond the Gospel mention* of 
her having used it to dry Christ’s feet and His saying, of her pot of ointment—her usual 
emblem in art—‘against the day of my burying hath she kept this' ; 6 nor is there 
further warrant in either the Apocryphal Gospels or, so far as I know r , in any surviving 
English mystery-play, T think that we may very reasonably presume it to have been 
a bit of stage ‘business’ rather than the invention of a pictorial artist. 

The descent of Christ into Limbo, to rescue the souls of those who had died before 
His sacrifice, seems to have been so rarely depicted in the alabaster tables that we mav 
presume that the purchasers of those small reredoses which formed so great a pro¬ 
portion of the alabasterman s trade, regarding it as an event of comparatively minor 
instructional importance, preferred portrayals of other events. But the dramatic 
possibilities of the subject had long since made it a favourite for audiences and for 
players of the mysteries, and in England the ‘Harrowing of Hell’ {or ‘Descent into 
Hell’), based on the ‘Gospel of Nicodemus', 7 appeared in the plays of York, of 
Coventry, of Chester, and of other towns. In those plays, as in the" corresponding 
French plays, one of the principal features was a representation of the entrance to 
‘Hell in the form of the mouth of a huge marine monster; a form which must have 
seemed well founded, since, on the one hand, Hell was supposed to be in the bowels 
1 Mile say# (cf. L Art reh'gmtx du A IPsieck tn Franc*, of some farther examples, cf r Folk-Lorr* sjjv { nm) n. 12 

Vi r\ T-J— fejuVrt L id'll ■*- IHUVII lk.. ._IAL fJlflr 1 7 H 


ifiS, pp. 127 seqtj.) that it was in the course of the twelfth 
century that, in French scenes of the fc Rttstirrecfion F p the 
sarcophagus took the place of the tomb with a door; ami 
he ascribes lha! replacement mlher to the liturgical drama 
of the + Resurrect ion’ than (as suggested by G, Millet, in 
Rtchfrchct jur FkmograpMc dr FEvangU/r t 1916, pp. 517 
10 a Western artist 5 misunderstanding of a picture 
nf the Grotto of the Holy Sepulchre. 

1 Cf. Y&tk Ploys, pp. ^63 seqq. 

1 Reproduced from Ant£q r Joum* xvjj, pi. ll For a list 


n. 23. 

1 Reproduced from Nelsons k . . . Embattled TYpc\ 
ph XVTL The table, formerly in Dr. Nelson's collection, is 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

* J.uke vii, 38; John xii, 3, 

* John xii, 7, 

' Cf. fames, up. dt, t pp. 123 scqt|., 94 scq. i The Middle- 
EngUsh i liirrtHdng uf Hell and Gfitpel of Nictidetnus, London 
{E.E.T.S.). 1907. 
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of the earth, and its entrance naturally have been thought of as a cavern-like hole, 
such as we to-day still speak of as the 'mouth' of a cave; and, on the other, a pre¬ 
figuration of, and a parallel for, Christ's rescue of souls from Limbo was obvious in 
the rescue of Jonah from the belly of ‘the great fish’, ‘the belly of hell', 1 2 while the 
description of Leviathan as a marine monster, breathing forth sparks and fire and 
'smoke, as out of a seething pot or caldron’, with scales so fast together ‘that they 
cannot be sundered’, and ‘the doors of his face’ unopcnable save bv the power of the 
Lord, 4 fitted a conception of a place of torture by fire. 

Whether this way of representing the entrance to the infernal regions first took 
shape in the liturgical drama or in pictorial art need not here concern us; as it cer¬ 
tainly appeared in manuscript illuminations and in sculpture 3 long before the plays 
assumed their popular vernacular forms, it is hard to know whether the alabaster- 
carvers derived it from pictorial art or from dramatic. Rut there seem good reasons 
for believing that they derived it — although possibly not at first hand — from the 
English stage, because they appear (as we have had many opportunities of observing) 
to have obtained much of their scenic material from that source and not to have been 
inspired to any great extent by representational art of other kinds, and because in the 
‘Harrowing’ tables we may discern other details suggesting stage prototypes. At 
Coventry the Cappers had a ‘heUmouthe’, 4 and the Drapers a ‘hell hede’ of cloth 
which often needed to be painted. 5 * There was a Hell Mouth at Veximiel, in 1437, 
which opened and shut for demons to pass out and in; 5 and at Rouen, in 1474, a great 
pair of jaws openi ng or closing as required ;* and a French manuscript of the sixteenth 
century, illustrating the decor for a Passion play, depicts as scenery to represent 
Hell a building having as its entrance the head of a large monster with the mouth 
open. 7 

One of the tables at Saint-Avk-les-Guespieres 8 shows the 'Harrowing' in simple 
form, and seemingly with nothing to lead us to associate it with the stage rather than 
with pictorial art; there is the mouth, set with teeth and fangs, of a monstrous fish, 
extending to the top of the table, within which stand six souls, Adam and Eve in the 
lead, while Christ, in grave-clothes and torse and holding His bannered cross-staff, 
grasps Adam's arm to lead him forth. In the table (see pi. xx, d) of the ‘Passion’ group 
in the Nantes Museum are details which seem to point to a somewhat greater influence, 
either direct or indirect, of the drama, for on top of the monster's head there is a four¬ 
legged demon, presumably the keeper of the gate, peering at Christ, and below the 
head is a small, foul, newt-like creature; in the Towncley 'The Deliverance of Souls' 
‘Belzabub’ says; ‘Go spar the yates . . . And set the wadies on the wall/' 

But tn an earlier tabic—the earliest of the subject 10 whereof I know—the embattled 
one (see ph xx, c) at Careassone, there is so close a parallel to an English play that 1 

1 Jonah u, z. 4 Cf. Pem de Jullcville. op. cit. ti. p. 37. 

2 Job xJi h 14-at, 7 Reproduced by Mile, 'Heiroiivdkmfiit dcPart * p.393. 

i An example, of about 1 ifa, is on the west front of 9 Cf, River, op. a'L, pi. v; Nelson* ’The Woodwork of 

Lincoln Cathedral; cf. Prior and Gardner. o/> + ai u English Alabaster Retables 1 , pi. facing p. 55* 

rtR ?7 g Cf. Towneky Flay% p* 297. 

* f Qt, sharp, op. di. r p, 57+ 10 Prior dates this about 1375; ef- Prior and Gardner 

* lbid u p* 61* ^ °P* - P- 474 ' 
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think wc must credit the stage with directly inspiring at least certain of its main details. 
The Saviour, in loin-cloth, torse, and shroud, and holding His cross-staff, takes 
Adam’s hand — just as in the Chester play ‘Tunc Iesus accipiet Adam per manuw’ 1 — 
to lead him, followed by Eve and another soul, from the monster’s open mouth, while 
beside and behind that mouth stands a gateway with open door, through which flames 
may be seen, guarded hy a demon with a horn ready for blowing as a warning against 
assault. The guardian demon is doubtless the one who, in ‘a drawing in an ancient 
calendar, representing Christ delivering souls from limbo’ is ‘blowing a horn as if 
to alarm his comrades'; 1 perhaps he is that ‘Tutiuillus 1 4 , of the Towneley ‘judgment’ 
play, who says 'Mi name is tutiuillus, my home is blawen'A The representation seems 
so closely to coincide with a stage-direct ion in the ‘Harrowing of Hell’ of the York 
‘Sad Uteres’ — ‘Scene li, Hell; at one side Limbo > enclosing the patriarchs and prophets'* — 
that we can hardly believe the coincidence to be a chance one; and, furthermore, the 
gateway has so close a family resemblance to such things in the tables as the ‘Prison’ 
of St. Catherine, to which I have alluded (p. 73) above, that I think we cannot look 
upon it as other than indicating how the torture-place of evil-doers and of wilful 
unbelievers was shown on at least some English stages. 5 The representing of flames 
within the gateway is interesting as perhaps depicting for us a feature of the contem¬ 
porary' stage-presentations ; it seems quite probable that flames appeared in 'Harrow¬ 
ing’ scenes of the late fourteenth century' or the early fifteenth, as they certainly did 
in such scenes of about a century* and a half later when, in 1557, the Coventry Drapers 
paid ‘nij d’ for ‘kepyng of fver at hell mothe’,* 

The alabaster tables of the ‘Resurrection of our Lord’ follow, in their general 
pattern, the scene as shown in pictorial art—e.g. manuscripts and ivory-carvings — 
continental as welt as English and of much earlier times. In them we find the Sepulchre 
depicted as a sarcophagus—just as in the ‘Entombment’ tables I have discussed above 
—from which steps the Risen Christ, in loin-cloth and torse and shroud and with 
bannered cross-staff, and round which are soldiers; in some there is, further, an angel 
or a pair of angels in the upper background. 1 think it probable that the details of 
such tables derived largely from the stage, because in the English plays we may find 
either parallels to them or reasons whereby we may account for them. The tomb-chest, 
Instead of a tomb-chamber large enough, as the Gospels indicate, to hold several 
persons together, is. we may well presume, a survival from the liturgical drama (cf. 
p. 88 supra). The cross-staff, which could have rendered valuable service to a player 
having to step, in a dignified way, out of a deep chest, seems likely to have entered art 
through such service on the stage. 

1 Cf* ChtsUr Flays, ii t p* 325, The detail originates in even mote elaborate RtwTTtction, of 1491, Limbo was + ati 

the ‘Gospel of Nicodcmus p ; cf. James, op. cii- r p. 139. dbtc dti parioir quj est pur le portail denier, ct plus haut 

J Cf, Sharp, flp. cii. v p. 60, que ledit parbir p en une habitation qui doit etie en b 

1 Cf, T&tvncley PIeyt t p. 375* faptm (Tune gross* tour came . * and was -distinct du 

4 Ct Y$rk Plays, p. 374. purgatoire 1 ; ibid, i, p. 394, 

J It is interesting, in this connexion, to observe that 0 Cf, Sharp, op, a't>, p r 73* In the ‘purgateire* of the 
the elaborate setting of the Rouen play of 1474, with its French play of 1491 them *dost apparoir semblance 
‘Enfer falet en mifiiere d’une grande gueuclle p p included d'auoins tourments dc Feu artificidlcmcnt fasts par eats 
■ Le Limbo des Feres fait cn maniere do chartrt [^"prison, de vie* (cf Petit de JulieviUc* lac „ of.). 
jail'T^cf FetitJe Julbviilc.qp.oLut p. 38. In a seemingly 
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The soldiers, always heavily armoured and with weapons in their hands, doubtless 
reproduce for us the way those sent to guard the tomh appeared in the English verna¬ 
cular plays, ready to repel the feared attack by adherents of Christ who might wish to 
carry- off Ilis body secretly and thereafter claim its disappearance as due to the pro¬ 
mised miracle of the Rising. In the Chester play, for example, ‘Cayphas’ tells Pilate 
Tett vs ordayne many' a harde Knight, well armed, to stand and feight with power 
and with force’, 1 and in other plays we find similar reasons given for the soldiers’ 
heavy armaments. The number of soldiers appearing in a table may, as in a play, be 
either three or four , 1 The earliest ‘Resurrection’ table I recall — i.e. the one of about 
1350, bequeathed by r Lt.-Col. Croft Lyons to the Victoria and Albert Mu scum J — 
shows three, while another, similar in style but made a decade or two later, in the 
British Museum, 4 shows four; in the embattled tables, mostly attributable to about 
1380-1420, there are occasionally three soldiers, but more often four.* 

in all alabaster‘Resurrection’ tables, with but rare exceptions, 6 the Risen Saviour, 
stepping from the tomb, is depicted with His foot upon a soldier, in conformity with 
representations of the Resurrection in other media in English medieval art. This 
peculiarity, seemingly very rare in medieval art outside ol England, may be observed 
already in an English drawing made soon after 1213, and it appears to have been a 
feature of a large proportion of representations of the Resurrection in medieval 
England. I first recorded the peculiarity in some notes read before the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1922, 7 and I there (p. 35) pointed out how closely the table reproduced 
in pi, xxi, reflects a stage-direction, in the Chester Resurrect ion-pi ay, saying 'Icsus 
resurgens et pede omnes milites quatiat’, 9 and that same play’s words of ‘Primus 
miles’ to Pilate ‘That tyme that he his way tuoke, durst I neither speak nor looke, . . . 
He set this foote vpon my Backc, . . It is interesting to see in the earliest of our 
‘Resurrection’ tables, the Croft Lyons one, a similar stepping upon the back of the 
recumbent soldier. In various other tables the Saviour’s foot rests on other parts of 
the soldier—e.g. his chest or his shoulder—and always in such a way as to give the 
impression of an incarnate being utilizing the soldier as a stepping-block. In my 
Tconographical Peculiarities in English Medieval Alabaster Carvings’," where I again 
discussed this distinctive feature, I arrived at the conclusion that it probably came 
from the stage. Later, having examined the extensive body of material collected and 
discussed by H. Schrade in his Die Auferstehung Christie through the circumstance 
that in some of the tables the soldiers are so disposed as to suggest that — even though 
it seems to be depicted without a cover — the coffin is still closed, I was led to think 


1 Chester Plays , ii, p. 333. 

5 So. in the Chester play there arc three, and in the 
York play, four. 

j For in excellent reproduction of th is, sec the Muscum ‘s 
A Picture Book of English Alabaster Carvings, pi. a; a small 
and less distinct reproduction appears m Cat. at., no. 2, 
in Nelson's 'Earliest Type ., pi. lit, and in Prior and 
Gardner, op. (it., fig- 543. , 

* Of. Cat. at., p]. Ill; Nelson, toe. (it,; Prior and 

Gardner, op. dt., fig. 545. _ . , . _ , 

s For three soldiers, cf. Nelson, *. - . Embattled Type, 
pis. V, vrn; for four, cf. ibid,, pi. vu. Many further 


examples of both varieties could be cited. 

* e.g. one in the Lille Museum; cf. Antiq. Journ. x 
(1930), p. 44. 

7 Printed m Arttiq, Jovrtu m, pp. 24 seqq. 

8 Reproduced From iW ip pl + vil 
Cf, Chester Plays f U p p T 337, 

,a Ibid., p + 341. 

11 In Fvtk-Lme l xliv (1933): cf. pp, 3,7—41. 

11 VoL i of his Ikmqgrupfde der cfoislUchen Kun# 
Berlin And Leipzig, 193s. This, unfortunately, appears 
too late for discussion in my paper above cited. 
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that *in the unopened- coffin type of Resurrection picture, rather than in the religious 
plays, may possibly lie the origin of the English representations in which the treading 
upon a soldier appears, and that the plays in which that incident is referred to may 
conceivably have derived it from earlier pictorial representations of which it was a 
detail’. 1 Further consideration, however, and especially in the light of the extensive 
proofs we now have of the very close connexions between the alabaster tables and the 
English plays, has brought me back to my original view that the ‘stepping' detail 
derives from the stage — though its appearance in English art of the early thirteenth 
century suggests that it originated in the liturgical drama rather than in the vernacular 
— and that when the attitudes of the soldiers and the placing of their accoutrements 
do not accord with the seeming lack of a coffin-lid, the discrepancies presumably are 
due to carelessness, perhaps in some instances brought about through pictorial repre¬ 
sentations wherein the Risen Saviour was portrayed as incorporeal, on the parts of 
the carvers. In representing the Resurrection on the stage with, presumably, a high- 
walled box as symbol of the Sepulchre, it would have been quite natural for the 
player personating our Lord to have stepped first upon the solid armour of a soldier 
reclining in front of the tomb rather than clumsily directly upon the ground. 

In the embattled ‘Resurrection’ tables, as well as in those of earlier make, the 
attitudes of the soldiers are quiet, as if they were asleep, but in some of the later tables, 
such as the one (in the ‘Passion’ group at Nantes) reproduced in pL xxi, d, the soldiers 
appear more animated. Male, long since, noted the animation of the soldiers in 
pictorial Resurrect ion-scenes of the fifteenth century as being a direct effect of the in¬ 
fluence of the mystery-plays — the soldiers no longer sleeping peacefully at the foot of 
the tomb, but, instead, falling back violently as the Saviour rises. 2 So, in the table of 
pi. xxi, a, the attitude of the soldier upon whom He steps seems to parallel the Chester 
play’s ‘Yea, I will Creep forth on my knee’, of the fear-stricken ‘Secundus miles’; 
and the attitude of the soldier with the halberd to parallel that same play’s ‘what is 
this great light, shininge here in my sight?’, of ‘Tertius miles’ awaking in terror just 
after the Resurrection A soldier seemingly awake and screening his eyes from the 
glory of the Resurrection appears in the very early Croft Lyons ‘Resurrection’ table; 
unfortunately, the condition of that table’s surface makes uncertain just what his 
attitude is meant to represent. But the shielding of the eyes from the light is shown 
clearly in the ‘Resurrection’of the Duke of Rutland’s group,* by the man at the foot 
of the tomb; and again in the ’Resurrection' (see pi. xxi, d), which retains many of its 
painted details, of the group in the Nantes Museum, where a soldier behind the tomb 
has his open hand above his wide eyes. In the latter table there is another interesting 
detail, in the soldier upon whom the Saviour has set His foot; his eyes are half-opened, 
with their pupils visible, and he has raised his sword as if to ward off peril, recalling 
the words of the Chester ‘Primus miles’ (he who told Pilate that Christ had stepped 
upon him), 'And as dead here can I lye, speak might I not, ne espye, . . . myne eyes 
the were so blyndV The Sepulchre, in this table, is clearly coverless. 

’ Cf. my ‘Note on Medieval English Representation* of » Cf. Chester Plays, ii, p. 339. 

“ The Resurrection of our Lord 1 ’Lb Folk-Lore, xlviLi, p. 97. * Cf. Antiq. Jour'n. xvii, pi. li . 

* CL G 'azette du Beaux- Arts, 1904, p. 296. * Cf. Chester Plays, ii, p. 339, 
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In an upper comer of the Nantes ‘Resurrection’ is an angel, perhaps formerly com¬ 
panioned by a similar angel in the corner now missing. So far as I know, angels are 
not depicted in any embattled or in any earlier table; their earliest appearance seems 
to have been about the end of the time during which embattled tables were produced, 
because there is a fine censing pair in the tall ‘Resurrection’ of the Danzig Marien- 
kirche’s re redos, 1 which has an attached gabled heading — precursor of the detached 
gabled headings—while its lour accompanying scenic tables have embattled headings. 
Although all four Evangelists speak of the presence of angels in connexion with the 
Resurrection (Matthew and Mark of one, Luke and John of two), 2 it would seem 
probable that their appearance in the alabasters derives directly from the stage and 
only indirectly from the Gospels. On the one hand, the two angels in the Duke of 
Rutland’s ‘Resurrection’ swing censers and are in ‘pulpits’ like those to which 1 
have referred above (cf. p. 67), and on the other, in the Chester play immediately before 
and during the actual Resurrection ‘Tunc Cantabunt duo Angeli V and two angels sit in 
the Sepulchre and talk with the Marys at it. 4 * In some ‘Resurrection’ tables — such as 
the one in the reredos at ficaquelon (Eure), 3 where the angel stands in a ‘pulpit’ of 
quite unusual size and painted as if hung with little triangular flags, and another, 6 in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, very similar in the attitudes and the placing of its 
figures but differing in its details — there is only one angel shown; these are paralleled 
in the York play, by the instruction ‘tunc angetus cantat Resurgens’, 7 and possibly 
also in the Coventry play with only one angel who speaks with the Three Marys 
after the Resurrection. 8 

It seems likely that the depicting, as a regular feature of our ‘Resurrection* tables 
(and also of some tables of subsequent events connected with our Lord’s Passion) of 
the Saviour in His winding sheet and torse, came into pictorial art from the drama. 
In our alabasters it occurs in even the earliest (the Croft Lyons one) I recall and it 
may be observed in all (excepting, and that only in respect of the torse, the Nantes 
table shown in pi. XXI, d) which I have cited. The statements of Luke (xxiv, 1 2) and 
John (xx, 5-7) concerning the finding in the tomb of the ‘linen clothes’ and the 
'napkin, that was about his head’ are, indeed, paralleled in the plays f but the primary 
importance of keeping before an unlettered audience the point that the Saviour had 
risen from the dead, together with solicitude to avoid the possibility' of irreverence, may 
well have led to a disregard of the discrepancy — of no great importance—between 
spoken text and visual illustration. 

There is in the Victoria and Albert Museum a table, 10 rare in that three separate 
events are represented in it, and unique, so far as I know, in that one of those events 
is the ‘Appearance of our Lord to His Mother’. Almost three-quarters of that table 
is filled by a ‘Resurrection of our Lord’; above that, on a much smaller scale, are 


1 Cf. Ndfioct, + The Virgin Triptych at Danzig 1 , pL m. 

* Matthew xxviu h a, 5; Mark xvi, 5; Luke xxiv, 4; 
John xx* is. 

5 Cf. Cheiitr Plays, ii p p, 337, 

4 Ibid pp_ 3jS a 344. In the Towndcy plaVi also, ihere 

art; two angels; cf + Towneky Plays f pp. 317 scq. 

* Cf + p, 74, n> S, mpra. 


b Unpublished. 

7 Cf. York Flays, p. 406 n* (the instruction is a marginal 
note in a later hand); cf. also ibid., pp. 406 scq. 

8 Cf, Ludus Goventri&e, p, 329. 

0 Cf- Ihid, f pp, 329, 332; Chester Plays, p. 346; York 
Ploys, p t 409, 

1C Cf. Antiq* Jotem. viii, pp, 56 seqq* md pL XV, 3. 
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His appearances to the two women, His Mother and Mary Magdalen, who most 
deeply mourned for Him. A little foliage, an unusual feature in ‘Resurrection’ tables, 
in the principal scene recalls the situation of the Sepulchre in a garden. Since both 
the 1 Resurrection’ and the ‘Appearance to the Magdalen' are depicted in conformity 
with the dramas, as well as with the Gospel accounts on which the dramas w ere based, 
it should be observed that the third scene shows the Virgin in her chamber, with the 
book of prophecies open before her, in accordance with a very ancient tradition, 1 
rather than in the way we should expect it to be shown if according with the text of 
the Coventry play wherein Christ speaks to His Mother immediately after His spirit, 
returned from Limbo, has reanimated His body, 1 and while the soldiers still sleep 
beside the tomb, so suggesting that in the play the Virgin was at the Sepulchre when 
her Son showed Himself to her. 

Tables of the ‘Appearance to the Magdalen 1 are not uncommon; often they are the 
full width of the other scenic-panels of their reredoses, but sometimes, having been 
made — as for the ficaquelon reredos*—to serve as the terminal scene of a ‘Passion’ 


altar-piece, they are only half that width. Although the Gospels (John xx, 14, 15) say 
only that the Magdalen, seeing Jesus in the garden wherein the Sepulchre was 
situate, spoke to Him ‘supposing him to be the gardener*, the Saviour is depicted in 
a number of tables as if He were indeed a gardener. In these He is shown holding a 
spade, sometimes in the loin-cloth and torse and a robe 4 and with the bannered cross¬ 
staff of the Resurrection, as in the table of the Duke of Rutland’s group (seepl.xxi,c); 5 
sometimes (as in a table reproduced in Antig.Joum. viii, pi. xv, fig. 2), and in the table 
(not reproduced) of the Nantes Museum’s group, in similar garb but with the cross¬ 
staff; sometimes, as in a table (see pL xxi, c) 6 in the Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
what presumably is meant to represent a gardener’s smock and hat. It has been stated 7 
that there seems to have been a medieval belief that Christ appeared to the Magdalen 
in the actual form of a gardener; an observation for which support may be found in 
the many medieval pictorial representations, in various media, of Him in that form. 
However that may he, I am strongly inclined to think that such representations as 
we have in pi. xxi, b and c have been derived, and very probably directly, from the 
English stage, because in the play of the York 1 Wynedrawers' we have ‘JnstfS [ftj a 
gardener\ speaking and in the corresponding Digby play the instruction *Iesus intrat, 
in specie ortulani, dicens’; 9 while among the properties for ‘God’s’ costume for the 
performance of the Coventry Cappers* play of the ‘ Resurrection and Descent into Hell, 
including probably our Saviour’s appearance to Mary Magdalen in the garden’, was 
a spade. 10 

In some tables—e.g, the one of the Ecaquelon reredos—the Saviour is depicted 
without the spade, but otherwise as in the Duke of Rutland’s ‘Appearance to the 


1 Cf + jamranfi, /jgmdi of the .Madonna. pp< 421 seq, 

1 Cf. Ludus Coveniriae, p* 320, 

* Cf. p* 74 p n. S, supra. A detached half-width table of 
the scene is reproduced in Antiq. Joum. viii 3 pL xv, 2. 

4 In the Cheater p]ay concerned with the 1 Appearance * 
an instruction says “Then comefh Jesus with a robe about 
hym p and a erosse staffe in his blade, and . , cf. Chester 
Plays, P- 347 »* 


* Reproduced from Antiq. Jaunt, xvii, pi, Ll # t, 

* Reproduced from id. vjit, pL x\\ i. 

7 Cf. L- Du Brae dc Scgimge> Lts Saints patrons des 
corporations . . . h Faria, 1887,1, p. hi, 

* Cf. York Ffays, p. 422. 

9 Cf Dishy Plays t p* 219, 

,0 Cf. Sharp, op. at.. pp. 47- S 3 * 
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Magdalen’; such tables parallel the Chester Skinners* play, which contains only a 
short section (of 23 lines) concerned with the conversation between our Lord and the 
Magdalen, the preliminary instruction for which says ‘Tunc veniet lesus Alba indutus 
Baculu/w/ffe crucis manibus portans . . . V 

Although in some few of the tables of the ‘Appearance to the Magdalen'—e.g. the 
half-width ones of the Ecaquelon reredos and in the Victoria and Albert Museum— 
there seem to be no features intended to localize the scene,- in most tables of the event 
there are two distinct indications that the place is a garden. One of these indications is 
some representation of trees, such as may be seen inpl.xxi&andr; the Duke of Rutland’s 
table is exceptional in its variety of these and for their formal alinement as if in a 
garden carefully planted and tended (? an orchard), in addition to the many little 
painted flowers bestrewing the earth, while the other table has a special interest in 
its display of a curious polyhedral symbolization of foliage typical of certain groups 
of alabaster tables.* The other indication is a fence, or wall, formed of narrow slabs 
set on end, which is to be seen in both the tables illustrated.* I am inclined to think 
that the special arrangement depicted in these tables more probably represents an 
actual stage-property than a purely imaginary wall, because a wall of stone or of brick 
could have been depicted in the soft alabaster almost as easily as the present palisade, 
while the latter suggests a scries of boards set on end and, possibly, adapted for folding 
together when not in use—we may recall that in the list of properties for the Coventry 
Cappers’ play is an item ‘Boards about the Sepulchre side of the Pageant*. 5 

For that same pageant there was also an ‘ Apeltrie’, which must have been of some¬ 
what substantial nature, since a ‘pece of tymber' for it cost ‘ijsiijd’, and *ij cloutes a 
clamp & other yron worke about* it cost ‘xijd*. 6 Sharp suggested (loc. cit.) that this 
property had to do with Adam and Eve in the ‘Descent into Hell’, but I think this 
improbable; I think, rather, that its character (as indicated by the details cited) 
suggests that it served to symbolize, in the small space available on the pageant- 
vehicle, vegetation of the ’Garden’. 

The architecture, beyond the ‘Garden’, in the table of pi. XXI, c, I presume—though 
there seems perhaps some possibility that It symbolizes Jerusalem (or, less probably, 
its walls), which in a number of contemporary continental paintings appears in the 
far distance—to be a direct, and extremely interesting, derivation from the stage. 
So far as I know, neither the Gospels nor the plays of the ‘Appearance to the Mag¬ 
dalen’ give grounds for it; nor is it paralleled in any other alabaster table of the subject. 
I think that it—a tower at the corner of a crenellated wall pierced by a window—very 
probably represents part of the scenery for the play of the ‘Pilgrims to Emmaus’, 
which immediately followed that of the ‘Appearance to the Magdalen’, already in 
position during the performance of the latter play. It would seem that what in Luke 

1 Cfl Chester Ptays T p. 347. trees), accompanying the 'Resurrection 1 * * 4 and the 'Appear* 

1 The green carpet with little conventional (lowers, in ance to His Mother*, in the three-scene table above 
the ha If-width table cited on p< 94, n, 3 supra, is a conven- cited. It does not appear in cither of the two half-width 
don symbolizing any piece of ground. tables, 

1 Concerning the representing of trees in the tables, sec s Cf. Sharp, op. ci/., p. 47. 
also p. 75 tufmf. 6 p. 46. 

4 And also in the small representation (which Lacks 
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(xxiv, 13) is spoken of as 'a village called Emmaus’ 1 was in the English plays repre¬ 
sented as a castle. So, in the Coventry play, the pilgrim Cleophas says ‘To the castel 
of Emawus A lytyl way . . and Lucas replies 1 . . . to yone castell , . . go we’. 1 In 
the York play, whose scene is ‘The road near Emmaus’, 'Primus peregrin 11s’ says 
*Se ye this castel I beside here? 1 , and a stage-instruction tells us 1 They enter the castle* J 
And in the Chester play de Christo duobiw Discipulis ad castel l uw Emavs eventibiw 
apparente 1 Cleophas says ‘a Castle is hereby’, and an instruction *Tunc omnies ad 
Castellum evnt’d 

If my presumption concerning this matter be well founded, the architecture in 
question would seem to be of considerable importance to us as portraying pieces of 
scenery of the medieval stage with exceptional probability; because il the carver in 
this instance depicted, not a composition inspired by immaterial considerations — 
e.g. Gospel-stories or legends — but one occasioned by an accidental limitation of the 
contemporary' stage, we may presume that he copied fairly accurately the actual things 
which had led him to misinterpret what he had seen on that stage. 

As technical matters in connexion with the style of carving of the table of pi. XXI, c, 
wc may recall that elsewhere 5 I have tentatively identified that table, together with 
the table of the ‘Agony in the Garden 1 reproduced in pi. XIV, c supra and a ‘ Deposition’ 
table 6 which accompanied it, as originally included in the large altar-piece which, 
dismembered, supplied the eleven tables now forming the reredos at Saint-Avit-ies- 
Guespieres; and that its architectural details so resemble those of the ‘Purification’ 
table of the Grille Collection and a table in a collection at Cherbourg 7 as to indicate 
that it was made in the same town, and perhaps in the same workshop, as those two 
tables. 

The ‘Ascension of our Lord’, as represented in the English alabaster tables, l have 
already discussed, pp. 63-5 supra. 

The ‘Descent of the Holy Spirit’ seems but rarely to have been depicted in the 
tables; I recall only two examples of it — one in the altar-piece at RoscofT, 6 the other 
the isolated one reproduced by Nelson in the Archaeological Journal? There seem 
to be no details, in either example, calling for comparison with the English plays 
of the subject. 

Although a number of tables of scenes associable with the "Last Judgement 1 have 
been recorded, connexions of those tables with texts of surviving plays are, while 
discoverable, in most cases, not so clear-cut as we might well hope to find. Some of 
those tables are part of a series depicting the ‘Fifteen Signs Preceding the Last 

1 'from Jerusalem about threescore furlongs*, and there- 5 Aniiq. Journ. vii.i„ p. 55. 
fare far from the Garden of the Sepulchre. Compare 1 Reproduced in ArdmoL Jouni. Ixxxvm (iftjl)* pl» 

Touncky Plays, p, 330, where Cleophas says: % . . Apon facing p, 

a cross*, aogitE hens a mylcn ., ,* 7 Cf. pp. 71, 72, n. 8 supra* 

1 Cf. Ludiu CoWRtritiit p. 337, s Cf« BouiUct* loc * tit, 

J Cf, York Plays, p. 431. * VoL hxvii, pl + JX facing p. 319; text on p- 2*9* The 

* Cf* Chester Plays t ii, pp. 355 scq. Compare Tmetteby reproduction suggests that some changes have been made 
Plays, p. 334: 4 Lucas* Kavr ar wc here at thb towne. 1 in this table. 
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Judgement*/ for which, although there seem to be no parallels in the action of 
the plays, there are spoken descriptions in the Chester play of 'The Prophets and 
Antichrist'. 1 * 3 

The general resurrection of the dead was represented on the stage in some of the 
English "Judgement' plays. An instruction—"Omnes resurgentes subtus terram cla- 
mauit' 3 5 —in the Coventry "Doomsday* suggests that the dead were shown rising 
directly from the floor of the stage; neither the Chester . et Omnes mortui de 
Sepulchris resurgent . . .’/ nor the York equally indefinite instruction/ seems to add 
anything to our information in the matter. Souls rising or risen through the ground 
appear in the Louvre Museum's table of'St. Michael weighing Souls'; 6 on the other 
hand, an incomplete table in the Victoria and Albert Museum/ depicting five risen 
souls, shows two tomb-chests with them. This latter table is interesting in that it 
provides a parallel—even though it be one occurring too frequently in pictorial art 
to be of much value to us—to the plays, for of the five souls there depicted, one wears 
a mitre, one a crown, two (seemingly women) are distinguished only by long tresses, 
and one is headless and so indistinguishable. There is another, and perhaps even 
closer, parallel in a table of the ‘Fifteenth Sign of the Last Judgement’/ in the Chmy 
Museum, wherein the dead, rising from sarcophagi, include a Pope (with triple tiara), 
a man in a prelatial hat, a king (crowned), and several other persons. In the Chester 
’Last Judgement’ the 'saved' arc a pope, an emperor, a king, and a queen/ and 
in the Coventry ‘Doomsday' Gabriel calls on ‘pope prynce and prysste with 
crowne Kynge and caysere and knyhtys' to rise/ 6 * * * II * * and the risen souls say ‘On kne we 
crepe. .. /” 

The Louvre's table of ‘St. Michael weighing Souls’ is an example of what is, 
I believe, an exclusively English rendering of a fa% r ourite subject of medieval pictorial 
art, in its representation of the Virgin Mary standing beside St. Michael and casting 
a rosary upon the souls’ end of his balance-beam in order to rescue the soul under¬ 
going judgement/* This rendering, which would seem to have great dramatic possi¬ 
bilities — the soul presumably would have been represented by a doll, as we may 
presume that it was represented in the Coventry Assumption-play 1 J —is not, so far as 
I know, paralleled in any surviving English mystery-play. 14 


1 CL Nelson, P A Doom Rerddos 3 * in Trans. Hist* Soe. 
Lmcs. and Cke$+ § f qtS f pp- 67-71, where arc assembled 
references to tables from zm altar-piece of this subject. 

- Cl Cf&sltr Plays , pp. 397 seqej. 

3 Cf. Ludm Coven trior, p. 374. 

4 Cf. Chester Plays , p T 43S. 

5 Cl Yttrk Plays, p. 500, 

* CF. Antiq. Journ. x, pi, Vt, 3 and p« 35. They arc 
similarly shown in a painting on a shutter of the alabaster 
teredos at La Celle; cf. Biver T op* ci£* r pt xcs and p + 78- 

? CL Hildburgh, in ArehatoL Jaurn* Ixxxvjii (1931)* 
pL vu and p. 238, 

I Cf. Biver. op. eit. r pJ. vi. 

f Cf. Chester Ptays r pp. 42S seqq. 

in Cf. laidas CoventriaCt p. 373. 

II Ibid .* p. 375. 

lz For a discussion of this subject* which appears in 

vol. xcitl 


English wall-paintings and in English glass, as well as in 
alabaster, cl my r Icntiagraphical Peculiarities in English 
Medieval Alabaster Carvings', pp, 48 seqq.., and article in 
Aniiq jfvurtt x, pp. 34 seqq, {both including reproduc¬ 
tions of several tables), and my 'An English Alabaster 
Carving of St. Michael weighing a Soul', in Hurling!on 
Mag-, May 14)47. ^ further, painted, example is repro¬ 

duced by F. W. Reader* in ArehaeoL Joum. xcv (1938), 
pi. VU. 

IJ Cf, p, 67 mpra, 

^ There might well have been place for a representation 
of that kind, not alone in 3 'judgement* ptay, but also in a 
play of the miracles of our Lady; the 'Golden Legend" 
tells us of how* by laying her hand on the balance* she 
saved a flout in judgement; of. Dents edition of Caxton's 
Englishing of The Golden Legend , London, 1900, iv, 
p. 252. 
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We have, however, in several tables portraying saved souls entering Heaven what 
seem reasonably certainly to be records of the contemporary stage. The tables 
of pi, xx, and b*- represent St. Peter at the Gate of Heaven, welcoming souls 
shepherded by St. Michael and awaited by God and His angels above. The steps, 
just within the doorway in pi. XX, a, and in the way up to the doorway in pi. xx, b, would 
* seem to depict stage*properties rather than naive symbolizations devised by an artist- 
craftsman. The hattlemented gallery, in pi. xx, a, seems to correspond to the gallery 
used on the stage (cf. p. 68 supra) to represent the ahode of God the Father; and the 
battlemented walls, in pi. xx, b, to correspond to the walls of Hell as represented in 
pi, xx, c (cf. p. 90 supra). In both the tables illustrated, as well as in an incomplete 
table, J closely resembling the table of pi. xx,in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
way St. Peter is depicted parallels the Coventry' Doomsday-play, in which, somewhat 
after the stage-direction *ihesu descender! te cum Michaek ct Gabriele . . Christ says 
‘Petyr to hevyn gatys thou vvende and goo the lokkys thou losyn and hem vndo', and 
Peter replies ‘The gatvs of hevyn I opy r n this tyde Now welcome dere bretheryn to 
hevyn i-wysV It is a coincidence, perhaps not entirely fortuitous, that in the table 
of pi. xx, a , as well as in that of the Metropolitan Museum, the depiction, shows four 
saved souls, corresponding to the four (‘Papa’, ‘Imperator’, ‘Rex', and ‘Regina*) of the 
Chester ‘Judgment', and that in the latter table the leading soul (the only one whose 
head-dress is still recognizable) wears what seems meant to represent a horned mitre. 
I n the table of pl.xx, a, the second soul (the first is through the Gate and on the stairway) 
and Peter grasp an object, somewhat like a lemon with a long stem, for which I have 
found no convincing explanation; 1 suggest, however, that possibly it represents a 
purse or a bag of money, in allusion to the * Aimes dedes* that the Chester ‘Rex’ and 
‘Regina’ cite as reasons 6 —which the stage might well have emphasized—why they 
should be saved. 

The British Museum has part of a table 7 showing a demon holding a chain and 
drawing, to a 'Hell Mouth’, souls chained together, thus paralleling the words of 
‘Demon primus’, of the Chester ‘Judgment’: ‘And ! shall lead them ... 1 haue tyed 
them on a row; the shall neuer passe that place.’ 8 

Many tables, some still in their original wooden frameworks, made for reredoscs 
presenting the histories of the saints, survive. Of complete (or seemingly complete) 
sets of such tables, there have been recorded two of St. John Baptist (at Yssaola- 
Tourette, and at Danzig), two of St. George (in Borbjerg Church, and at La Celle), 
two of St. Catherine (in Vejrum Church, and in Santa Caterina in Venice), one 
of St. Martin (at Genissac),* and one of St. James (at Santiago de Compostela). 10 Of 
incomplete sets, we have groups of tables from several reredoses of St.John, 11 of St. 

1 Reproducedp by courtesy of the Royal Archaeological 7 Cf. Prior arid Gardner op. cit^ fig. 78. 

Institute from At char ol. Joum* kxxvm, pi. facing p + 236, * Cf Chafer Plays * p. 447* 

1 Reproduced from id. tsxxij, p], facing p. 35. * AU the above arc listed, together with references to 

J Cf. ibid. The portion above the battlement mg, and publications in which they appear, by Maclagan, tn Burl. 
some small details, are missing, and die surface lias been Mag* xxsvi pp, 56^ 61. 

injured, ,ft Cf. Anfiq. Journ r vi (1926), pp. 304 

4 Cf Ludus Cocentriac, p, 373. 11 Cf Nelson* in ArchtitoL y&urn* Ixwii (11)25},, pL 

* Ibid* t p* 37;. id* txxriii, pis, t p it* 

* Cf Chester Plays „ p. 432. 
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Catherine, 1 St. Thomas Becket? St. Edmund, 3 and SS. Peter and Paul? and of 
single tables which presumably were made as members of sets now dispersed we have 
examples depicting scenes from the stories of St. Lawrence, 5 St, Eligius, 6 St. Bavofi, 7 
St. Etheldrcda,® St. Armel, g St. Erasmus, 10 St. Bartholomew, 11 and St, Boniface. 11 

It seems highly probable that what appears in a number of these tables paralleled 
presentations on the stage, because—as were many of the scenes which have been 
discussed above—the scenes were in general based upon the same sources as were the 
respectively related plays. It is, therefore, unfortunate that, although we have clear 
records of the performing in England of plays of St. John Baptist, 13 St. George?’ 
St. Catherine,St. James , 16 and St. Lawrence, 17 wc possess no texts enabling us to 
compare details of the presentation of those plays with the scenes depicted in the 
alabasters. There can be but little doubt that, even though wc may have no records 
regarding them, there were plays concerned with other popular saints which were 
performed in medieval England'just as they were—as witnessed by much documen¬ 
tary evidence—in contemporary' France. For that country we have—in addition to 
those relating to plays of many saints with w hom, lacking alabaster tables of scenes 
from their histories, we need not here concern ourselves—records oi plays {in. some 
ea s e s with texts paralleling our alabaster tables) based on the histories of SS. John 
Baptist, 1 ® George, 1 ® Catherine, 19 Lawrence," Martin, 21 James the Great, 16 Eligius, 1 * 
Erasmus, 1 ® and Peter and Paul. 12 Lacking English dramatic texts for comparison, and 
in view of the normal parallelism between the purely historical or legendary' texts 
and the scenes as presented in the tables, we shall have to confine ourselves to con¬ 
sideration of the few details, in the tables, which look as if they might have been inspired 
by the stage rather than from literary sources. 

The fairly numerous scenes from the history of the Baptist afford us several such 
details. Thus, in tables of‘St. John Preaching in the Desert’, several attentive small 
animals, lions and (seemingly) apes, are show r n at his feet. - ’ the lions looking so fe 
small dogs—though perhaps merely because the carvers lacked knowledge of the true 
appearance of lions—that one is led to surmise that on the English stage Jus audience 
included 'lions’, whose parts were played hy dogs suitably tricked out. Again, m the 
reredos at Yssac-la-Tourette, 29 Salome dancing before Herod attains an acrobatic 


1 Cf. Nelson's list Ln 'Saint Catherine Panels in English 
Alabaster at Vienna 1 , 

4 Cf. ArckaeaLJoum. Ixxxviii (1931), pp. *39 “ 9 * with 
pi. rail Boremus, in Archacotogia, bexbc, p. 43 note. 

J Cf. Nelson, l An English Fifteenth Century Alabaster 
Ruredos of St. Edmund,’, in Trans. Hist. Site. Lana, and 
Cba .. 1924. 

* Cf- Nelson, in ArAwcoLjvum. 1*^(1917),pp. iizkq. 

* Cf. Antiq. jmrn. x, pi. vm; Nelson, in Archied 
Jvutn. fcmrin (1926), pi. vii. 

* Cf. Nelson, in Arckatol. Joton, Iran?. pi. vi; and in 
ibid. Ixxiv, pi. UI, 

? Cf. ibid. Iran?, pi. m; Cut. n'f., no. 71 (16). 

* Cf. froc. Sue. Ant., and Ser. iota, p. 90 ; a fragment 
of another setinc from hfir history is in the Boston (Muss.) 
Museum of Finer Arts. 

* Cf. Cat * cit„ m>. 66, F 

10 Cf. ited u nos. 18. 13, 52; Nelson, in ArchaeoL Joum. 


Uxxiv, pL iv. 
i* Cf. Cat. dt. v no. 7* 

55 A tahtc* unpublished* of the overtiming of the 
demon-infested Oak s of Thunder 1 , in the Victoria and 
Alhert Museum. 

11 CL Chambers, op* cit. ii, p. 448. 

Ibid, ii. pp. 338, 383, 386. 

15 Ibid, ii, p, 366. 

16 Ibid. n T pp. 37 ^p 133. 

17 Ibid . ii, p. 378. 

10 Cf. Petit de jullcvilk, Qp* ah ii, p. 630* 
lLf Ibid, ii, p, 829. 

5 * Ibid. ii, pp- S^ 4 - 

31 Ibid, ii* pp. 53St 539- 

^ Ibid, ii, pp. 546, 54*S. . 

« Cf. Anti#, joum. x, p!. x; Nelson, in ArchatoLJourn. 
Irarii, pi. xn. 

» Cf. Biver, of. At., pi, m; Cot. at., fig, 17. 
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posture which suggests the performance of a trained contortionist rather than the 
dancing of a noble lady. In tables, such as the one of pL xvi, <rr, T of the ‘Decollation of 
St. John’, details which look as though they might well have come from the stage are 
the executioner’s holding of the victim’s hair 1 2 3 — ^presumably so that the head shall not 
fall to the ground — and the jailer’s dub with his keys hanging from one end. J Salome’s 
action in wounding the Baptist’s head, appearing in a fragment in Ripon Cathedral, 4 
was represented on the French stage, 5 and therefore presumably also on the English, 
of the fifteenth century; but as there it derived from a literary' source, we cannot cite 
its presence tn the Ripon fragment as more than a simple parallelism. A table, 
formerly in Dr. Nelson’s collection and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
representing the entombment of the Baptist with his head attached, 6 if not merely a 
result of a carver’s inadvertence, may perhaps reproduce for us the way the burial 
was shown on an English stage. The Danzig reredos includes a curious scene 7 for 
which the recorded stories concerning the Baptist have as yet provided no really 
satisfacton explanation, but for which I have already suggested* the possibility of an 
origin in the theatre, either as a rendering of an incident whereof we happen to possess 
no other record, or in an elaboration for the stage of a text relating to the‘require¬ 
ment’ of Salome’s crime. 

In the tables depicting incidents from the story of St. George there appears to be 
nothing, with the possible exception of the 'Resurrection of St. George by the Virgin 
Mary*, which might not have been inspired directly by stories of which we have 
records. I have discussed in some detail 5 * that ‘Resurrection’, which in English {but 
seemingly only in English) art is expressed in various media, and have suggested how 
it might perhaps have originated through some craftsman’s misinterpretation of a 
representation of the Blessed Virgin's revivification of a certain other soldier-saint. 
I am now inclined, however, to favour rather my very tentative suggestion 10 that the 
origin of the scene lay in the English vernacular religious drama. 

I think that we may very reasonably presume that the depicting, in tables showing 
St. Lawrence upon his gridiron, u of a torturer holding a mug of drink to refresh him 
at his thirsty work of feeding the fire, is a detail taken from the stage. 


1 Reproduced, bv courtesy of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, from TiiJd burgh, in Ardiatol. mm. IxxxviEi, 

pi. IX, 

3 In u table of the Danzig rerudus (cf. Nelson, \ . . 

Embattled Type** ph xlv)- and in one in the Grkish 

Museum [ibid. r ph xxm). by the forelock, instead of by 

the long hair at the back. It should observed that 

‘Decollation* tables of other Saints (e>g, Catherine or 

Paul) do not exhibit tliis feature, and the head—if already 
severed—lies upon the ground. 

J The jailer of the British Museum's table is similarly 
equipped, as are, also, the jailers in two tables of the 
1 Decollation of St- Catherine*, one In the chapel at Lydiate 
(ef. Nelson, 'Ancient Alabasters at Lydiate 1 * in Tram, 

Hut. Soc. L fitter, and Ght$. r 1915, fig. 6), and Cot. dt. f 
no. 63 * the other shown in the Alabaster Exhibition 
no. 43). The detail appears abo tn glass concerned 
with St. Helen (Nelson, op. ciaf P# p. 24, n.J* 


* Cf. Nelson, in ArckaeoL Jfmm, Ixxvi (1919), pL 1 and 
pp. 133 s*q., also with reference to the scene in English 
glass. The wound in the head is a regular feature of the 
fairly common 'St. John’s Head' tables* 

1 Id. Ixxxiti (1926)+ p. 35- 

* Ibid,, pi I* 

7 Cf- Ndstm*", .. Embattled Type', pi* XXI and pp> 330 
aeq«; HMfcurgh, In Folk-Lon, \\W (1933), ph vu und 
pp ia 7 seq. 

* Ia)c. dt. 

0 Cf. FQlk-Lore t xliv, pp r 1:23 seqq- 
Ibid., p + lift. The same suggestion had already been 
advanced by REverr {ap. nV., p. 73), concerning both this 
table and its companion 'Arming of St. George by the 
Virgin Mary', reproduced by him in his pi. ix. 

11 Cf. Antiq* Joum. x ? ph vnt (Cloisters Museum, New 
York); Ardtfteot* Jmrn, Ixxxiii, ph vu (Llantcgbs-by- 
Fowey)* 
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In tables oi the ‘Martyrdom of St. Erasmusa detail suggesting a derivation from 
the stage is Diocletian’s sitting with one foot resting on his victim’s legs, 1 The man 
beneath the torture-table, pulling on a rope round the Saint’s legs, who is a regular 
feature of the tables of this scene, gives the impression of having been such a stage- 
character as those we have met with, in both plays and tables of Christ’s Passion, whose 
brutal humour was designed to relieve the strain brought about by the enactment of 
the tragedies. 

The jester who appears in some tables of trial or of torture seems not improbably 
to have entered from the drama; sometimes, as in the Vienna Museum’s ‘Trial’ and 
‘Decollation’ tables 1 of a St. Catherine reredos, he is merely seated before his wicked 
Emperor; sometimes, as in the ‘St. George before Dacian’ 3 of the La Celle reredos, 
he serves as a footrest for his master. 

A puzzling peculiarity of the English alabaster representations of St. Barbara is a 
little sunken boss, which in some cases retains traces of green paint, in the ‘tower* 
which is her symbol. My investigations concerning this boss have led me to suggest* 
that quite possibly it symbolized the jet of living water which miraculously burst forth 
before her when she desired baptism. It now seems to me plausible that if the story 
of St. Barbara was presented—as, in view of her popularity in England, it very 
probably was—on the English vernacular stage, the incident of her baptism, which 
would have included the even more popular St. John, would have appeared as one of 
the scenes, and that in the restricted area available the ‘water’ w'ould have been 
represented as coming forth from the wall of her ‘tower*. I put forward this suggestion 
very tentatively, as perhaps a possible solution of a very enigmatic, and so far as l 
know exclusively English, detail of the English alabaster carvings. 


1 As in the table belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, 
reproduced in Cut. dh* no * 53: in another table (cf. 
ArcfmeQL Juurn. Ircdv, pp. 1 j7 seq. with pi. rv), Diocletian 
has his foot on the torture-table instead of on the victim* 


* Cf. Nebon, "St Catherine Panels„,. at Vienna 1 , pis. 

If i v* 

* Cf. BLver h op. ert, pL S. 

* Cf. Fotk-Lare, *Uv r pp, 139 seq. 
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St, Oswald and his Church at Zug 

By the Rev, E, P, BAKER, M.A., F.S.A. 


[Read zi si November 1946] 

ARCHDEACON COXE, who happened to visit the town of Zug in Switzerland 
on 5th August 1776, expressed his surprise to find a church there dedicated to 
X X ‘one of our old British kings’, St, Oswald of Northumbria. 1 ‘I have been 
endeavouring to discover the connection between a British king under the heptarchy 
and a small canton of Switzerland, without reflecting how fruitless is the attempt to 
give any reason for long established custom. In the church of Rome saints are easily 
transplanted into any soil, and caprice, as well as superstition, may have inclined the 
inhabitants of Zug to adore a saint, whose name is barely known in his own country'. 
As the answer to this investigation has never yet been given, it is the purpose of this 
article to offer some brief remarks on the cult of St. Oswald in Switzerland and in 
particular at Zug. 1 

After his death at the hand of Penda in 642, St. Oswald’s remains were piously 
preserved. The head was buried at Lindisfame and w r as subsequently laid in the 
coffin of St. Cuthbert at Durham. The body was translated first to Bardncy and later 
to Gloucester, and the arms were deposited at Bamburgh 3 We know from Bede that 
his fame was carried to the Continent by St. Wiltibrord, 4 and St, Oswald’s day is 
marked in the original hand in the calendar which St, Willibrord himself used. 5 The 
relic of St. Oswald’s head, long preserved at Echtemach, may have been Ins gift. 6 
There can be little doubt that St. Oswald’s cult was spread far and wide by the 
English missionaries to Germany in the eighth century-, and w ith the exception of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, no other English saint has been revered so extensively in 
central Europe. 7 Nevertheless, in Switzerland there appears to be no trace of any 
veneration of St. Oswald earlier than the twelfth century. 

The map showing the distribution of Oswald dedications in Switzerland makes no 
claim to be complete, as the writer has had no opportunity to make an exhaustive 
survey of the material.® The evidence on which it is based has for convenience been 
listed in an Appendix, except in the case of the greater monasteries, which wc may do 


3 W* Coxe, Travels in Switzerland, i (1789), pp. 244 f, 

Mn an inquiry of this nature the assistance of those 
who are more closely acquainted with the material under 
review is particularly valuable. I would like to express 
my gratitude for generous help given me by Professor 
Marcel Reck and P. Rudolph Hcnggcter, 0 ,S.B. Owing 
to lack of space the article has had to lx: curtnilcd. 

J C, Plummer, Btiedtir Opera Historical ii (1 896), 
PP- *57 f- 

* Bedc h Historic Ecct&iasiica, hi, 13, 

* PL A. Wilson, The Calendar of Si, IVSEbrord (Henry 
Bradshaw Society, lv p 1918), p. 36. 

6 As i[ was Later assumed 10 be at Echicmach. Sfudint 
und Mittheihmgen aus dan Bctiediciincr-Ordcn h hi (Munich, 
TS8a) T pp. 331 f. St. Oswald^ head is associated in the 


same paragraph with St, WitHbrords body by J. Hertelius t 
Hisloria Luxenihergensis (Cologne, 1605), p r 160, When 
Echternaeh had maintained its independence against the 
archbishop of Trier by the decision of tile Emperor 
Henry VI on 5th August 1192+ the monks instituted an 
annual festival of St, Oswald and of SL WilEihrord to he 
celebrated on that day. Munumrtttd Germamat Hist men 
Seriptortj (M.GSSX 3 BiUt 7^3 C. Wampaeh, Geschuhle 
tier Gnmdkcrrsrhuft Echternach, i + 2 (Luxemburg, 1930), 
P*j 8 i + 

T See the valuable note in Plummer, ap, cit. ji T 159 ff. 
Curiously there is no mention of Zug either here or in the 
sfcia Sancitjrum^ Aug; ii + pp. 89 fT. 

* The circles mark churches and the crosses alters, 
together with one relic and one painting. 
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well to examine in closer detail, A foreign saint like St. Oswald is likely to have made 
his first appearance and then later to have been offered as an attractive patron to the 
parish churches through the medium of the monasteries, where relics would tend to 
accumulate. 


Fig, 1, St. Oswald dedications in Switzerland, 


- W*inrfgptfln 


For our first example let us take Petershauscn, founded in 983 by monks from 
Einsicddn. There we have records of a double chapel, the lower dedicated to St. 
Faith (1134) and the upper to St. Martin and St. Oswald on 28th October 1129. It 
lay at some considerable distance from the church, near to the cemetery chapel of 
St. John, which was built as early as 1043. A re-consecration took place two years 
after the great fire of 1159, although the chapel itself had escaped damage. 1 

In 1206, Henry of Sax, the prior of St. Gall, founded the chapels of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury and St. Oswald on the north and south skies of the church of St. Othmar, 
which was connected with the main abbey church by a kind of open narthex,- After 

i M.G+SS. 666 ft.' F* XL Krills, Dir Ktmrfdrnk- drr Athtr des Khstrrf Si. G alien (ccL E. Gotdngcrh i 
mala </r’.v Krtisrs Konstanz (rVeihurgdm-BrcLsgaii, 18^7), (St. trail, 1875), pp, 242 £F. t 129, See also the account of 
pp. 231 ST, Admittedly Feterahausen Is a Tew yards across Conrad de Fabam in Uittfirilungrn zvr vairrtdndisihen 
the modern Swiss border, which for our present purpose Gachkhtr, xdi {St. Gall, 1879), p. 143, and for the later 
may be conveniently ignored. endowments of the chapel UrkundrnhuAt drr Abtri Sana 

1 It is not quite dear whether the records are speaking Gallen, iii (St, Gall, 1875), pp, 73 f. p 138, 725, Sequences 
of one or two chapels. A. Handegger, Dir alt* Stiftikirchr of St. Thomas and St. Oswald may have been composed 
and dir Airmail gen Klosirtgchaudr in St. Gallm (Zurich, for the dedication, j, Wcroer, \others SeqUffizm (Aanm, 
1917)* PP“ assumes Thai there were two (c£ plan 1901), p* $3, 
opp, p, 40) p following Joachim v + Watt (Yatlian) P Chrtmik 
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the fire of 1418 the chapel was converted into a schoolroom and eventually disappeared 
in the seventeenth century. 

At All Saints’, Schaffhausen, there is mention in a document of tath March 1300 of 
a rent of six shillings for providing a light in the chapel of St. Oswald, 1 This chapel, 
of which fragments still survive, contained a relic of St, Oswald’s head, and may have 
been founded considerably earlier than 1300. It lay detached to the south-west of 
the abbey church. 

At the Cistercian monastery of Wettingen, founded in 1227, ‘the chapel by the 
gate’, as it was called, was dedicated in 1294 for the benefit of visiting pilgrims, with 
a high altar in honour of St. Oswald and St. Christopher.* After a change of dedica¬ 
tion in 1556 the chapel became known as St. Anne’s. It was finally demolished in 1809, 

The chapel of the two St. Johns in the cloister at Einsiedeln, dating from between 
1118 and 1127, was re-founded in 1323 in memory of three young men who had fallen 
on the battlefield of Morgarten, and was dedicated in honour of St. John Baptist, St. 
John the Evangelist, and St Oswald. 3 Here it is possible that St. Oswald’s name has 
been intruded at the later date, and the suggestion is borne out by what we have found 
elsewhere. At Petershausen, St. Gall, Schaffhausen, and Wettingen, the chapel of 
St. Oswald in each case is a later addition to the main building, and this agrees with 
what we have already contended, that St. Oswald was not venerated in Switzerland 
earlier than the twelfth century. 

We must now try to answer the question how and why St. Oswald came to 
Switzerland. First of all we may notice from our map that nearly all the dedications 
lie within the boundaries of the dioceses of Chur and Constance. That is to say, they 
are confined to the metropolitan province of Mainz, and we should waste our time by 
looking into the dioceses which lie to the west or south, where there is little or no 
trace of our saint. 4 It might be suggested that he travelled up the Rhine from Trier 
and Echtcrnach, where his cult was already several centuries old. But for this we 
have no evidence. There is no mention of St. Oswald among the relics in the altars 
of All Saints’, Schaffhausen, dedicated in 1064 by Archbishop Bruno of Trier, 5 nor 
in the story told in the early part of the twelfth century, when Abhot Adalbert sent to 
Trier for relics of the martyrs.* It is far more likely that St. Oswald came to Switzer- 


1 E, Wflscher-Becchi, Die Ablet ,-Ulerheiligen su 
Sekiiffktiutcn (Baste, 1917), p. 126; R, Frauen ft; Itkr m 
fieimat-Klange [weekly supplement of the Huger Neuhrich- 
tvn\ (30th Oct. 1927). 

1 H. Lehmann, Das ehemalsge Cistersienserkloster 
Maris Stella hei WtUmga 1 (Aarau, 1926), pp. 19 f. Relics 
of St. Oswald were included in the altar of the chapel of 
SS, Felix and Regula consecrated in 1356. M.Ci.SS. xv, 
ii, 1 3 86. 

1 O, Kingholz, GttMchto des furstlkitm BmeJiJtliner- 
stifles U, L. F. Eintkdein^ i (Eineiedctn. 1902). pp. 73, 
135 if. The inference that St. Oswald was included in the 
original dedication could only be made from a later addi¬ 
tion in a fourteenth-century hand to an otherwise twelfth- 
century manuscript . G. Meier, Catahgui C</dieiim Matut- 
sfriplorum qui in RibUvteea Monasterii Einsidlensk O.S.B. 
servantur (Leipzig, 1899), p, 94. For the date of the 
VOL. xcm. 


older foundation cf. T. Schiess, Quellrmcerh sur Enisle hung 
der Sckteeistrucken Fidgenosienschaft Abt. 1: Urkundm i 
(Aarau, 1933). p. 51. 

* Thai St. Oswald did not penetrate so far as either 
Lausanne or Sion we may learn from the careful studies 
of the dedications in those dioceses, which have already 
been published. W, Benzenrath, Die Kirckenpatnne der 
alien Difige. se Lausanne im Mittelaltet {Frcibutg [Swiss], 
19.14); E, Gruber, Die StifUmgshriligen der Diasese Sit ten 
im Mi tidal ter (Freiburg [Swiss], 1932). Nor is there any 
trace of him in Savoy, j. Rurlet, U eulte de Dieu, rttnt 
Satvir an tint la Revolution r Cham bury. 1922}. 

f Quetten sur schaeaen/tAm Geschichte, iii (Basle, 
1883), pp, 140 (f. 

* BHtrSgt sur rater Uindisefun Gesrhuhtc , ii (Schaff¬ 
hausen, 1866), pp, 43 ff- 
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land through the monastery of Weingarten in Swabia, where relics of the Northum¬ 
brian king were received at the close of the eleventh century. 

The Benedictine monaster)' of St. Martin, Weingarten, was founded in 1056' by 
Wdf IV, first duke of Bavaria, for a community of monks long under the patronage 
of his family. In 1071 Welf married Judith, daughter ol Baldwin i\ of l - landers, 
whose first husband had been Tostig, earl of Northumbria, the son oi Lari Godwin. 
Little is known of her life. Her earlier marriage had taken place previous to 1051, 
when Godwin and his sons were serving a brief sentence of exile in Handers, 3 and 
before Tostig's death in ro6G she must have lived for a number of years in the north 
of England. We are told of her devotion to St. Oswym 1 and St. Cuthbert 4 and it is 
no surprise to find her in possession of relics of another great Northumbrian saint. 5 

In March 1094 Judith visited Weingarten with her second husband, who arranged 
for his subsequent burial In the abbey church. ‘Domina uero Judith fletibus ubcr- 
rimis lacrimarum obtulit pallam auro purissimo intextam, mappas habentcm dis- 
positas per loca aurifigias. Scrinca eburnea auro argento circumornata, cruces auro as 
cum Reliquiis Sanctorum, gemmis optimis plene omata. Calicos aureos, thuribula 
et candelabra aurea, plenaria plurima, arcellam fabrcfactam plenam reliquiis sancti Os¬ 
wald}, postremo quidem in timore Domini sacrosanctum Christi cruorem adoleuit.. .’ 6 

St. Oswald was not easily forgotten at Weingarten. We find his relics in the chapel 
of St. Leonard, dedicated in 1124, shortly after the abbey had been destroyed by fire. 
The Romanesque church completed in 1182 was provided with a west quire for the 
relics of St. Oswald and the burial vault of the Welfs, and in the dedication of 1217 
he is associated with St. Martin as co-patron of the monastery, 7 

Now all this agrees very well with the evidence we have already examined relating 
to the Swiss dedications. The conjunction of St. Oswald with St. Martin at Peters- 
hausen in 1129 is indisputable proof of the origin of the cult. He enters Switzerland, 
just as we might expect, in the course of the twelfth century with the prestige of the 


1 Preferred to the more usual date of by E. Kbnig* 
Dit t&ddeutschm 11 rlfen ah hlmfergrunda (Stuttgart. 
1934), pp. 12 fh 

■ J\ Grierson iit Transactions 0/ the Royal Historical 
Society ; 4th scries, xsiii P- 99 - 

* 'Miscellanea Btographtca 1 in Surtees Socirty, vtii 
(183a). pp* 14 f, 

^ Symcun of Durham, Historic Ecclesiar Dmlm&ms, 
1 (1882), pp. 94E 

* It is not unlikely that Judith was acquainted with 

St. Oswald before she came to England, and devotion to 
die royal martyr kindled in earlier years may have en¬ 
couraged her to acquire the relics in Northumbria, in 
1038 relies of St. Oswald had been brought Offer from 
England to the monastery of St, Winnoc at Bcrgtics in 
PtwdenL Their chequered history may be read jn A* 
Pruvost, Chro mqur et cartulairf de Vobmyr de BrrgUef- 
SainS-Winnoc (Bruges 1875 passim. For ihe manuscript 
yita by Drogo and the miniatures of the saint cf. Mrmaires 
dr ta Sociiti Rayah drs seknerf et dr Vagrutiituft et des arts 
de Litlr . Aimer ii (Lilfc, 1840), pp. ; Catalogue 

genre a! det Manuscrits des Mhtiathhpus dr France, xjtvi 
(Paris* 1897), p T 663 f. The offices of St. Winnoc and of 


Si. Oswald have been published in Amtatt *.1 du Comiti 
Jfamand de France, xx.w (Lille, pp. t if . 

& C* Hess, Momtmatiorum Guttfmmm Ears Historica 
(Kemptcn, 1784), p. 1 tG, An alternative description ham 
the F Li Ida MS. Aa 21 is given on p. 153. This treasure, 
of which wo shall hear more Jater T remained intact until 
ihc beginning of the nineteenth century. A brief account 
of it is given in F. W. Gercken, Hrhen durch Seineahen n 
trie,, i (Stendal, 1783), p + ng. Grierson, op. at, p. no + 
thinks that Judith died in 1095 or later. For the relic of 
the Holy Blood eE W. Ellerhom, Dir Geschkhte dts HL 
Elute* zu Weingarten {Weingarten. 1937}. 

* I [ urtlmihergischc I 'krtcljahrshrfte fur Landngacfmhte 
xl (Stuttgart, 1934), pp. 34 ft It may be recalled that 
we found Si. Oswald linked with St. Martin at Petera- 
hausen as early as 1129. In later centuries his cult may 
have been eclipsed by the increasing popularity of the 
relic of the Holy Blood. So far as l am aware the only 
representation oFSt + Oswald in the present baroque churah 
is the large statue over the facade (1719) by Anton Kucm 
R, Schmidt and H. Burckheit, Dk Kimst- and ! her turns- 
Denkmale in Wurttemheeg. Oberamt Jimcnshurg (Stutt¬ 
gart* 1931 k l 94* 
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powerful abbey of Weingarten behind him. Nor must we overlook the possibility 
that his cult was spread as a patron of the Welf family. The earliest appearance of 
St. Oswald in Swiss art known to me is a mid-fourteenth-century painting on the 
splay of the east window of the church at Razuns in the Orisons. 1 In this part of 
Switzerland the Welfs had formerly owned large properties and several of the local 
families were connected with them, so it may well have been due to Welf influence 
that St. Oswald came there. 1 * 

Let us turn for a moment to the second map, which is based on the evidence fur¬ 
nished in G. Hoffmann's book on the church dedications of Wurttemberg.* The 
author is confident that St. Oswald was first brought to Wurttemberg by Judith at 
the end of the eleventh century, and it might not be rash to assume that the majority 
of the churches and altars marked on the map were derived either directly or indirectly 
from Weingarten. Hoffmann has presumably examined all the available sources (an 
achievement 1 have had to disclaim for myself in the case of Switzerland), and his 
results are not dissimilar to those collected in the Appendix. A few dates are given 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but the majority are later, making at 
least the suggestion that St, Oswald may have grown more popular in the later period. 4 
It seems, then, not unlikely that something of the same kind may have taken place 
both in Wurttemberg and in that part of the diocese of Constance and the province 
of Mainz which lay south of the Rhine at a time long before the modem political 
boundary had been drawn. One further point may be noticed. Hoffmann attributes 
a small group of Oswald dedications on the west side of Stuttgart to the influence 
of the Welfs, who owned estates in the neighbourhood, and this might be held to 
reinforce what I have ahead) suggested about Raziins and the Orisons generally. 

Since the fifteenth century the most important centre of the cult of St. Oswald in 
Switzerland has been the town and canton of Zug, to which the rest of this paper will 
be devoted. Merian’s view of Zug, published in 1652, illustrates very clearly the stages 
tn the growth of the town (pi, xxu, a). The original settlement lay around the parish 
church of St. Michael, along the side of the hill overlooking the lake/ hut when the 
St. Gothard Pass was opened up at the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, Zug was crossed by the line of a new trade-route. Traffic from 


1 E. Poeschd, Die A "nttstdetikmfiler da A antons Grau- 
fiwilflSew, iii (Basle, 1940), p> 4A We know that St. Oswald's 
Day was observed at Chur as early as the twelfth century. 
W. v, Juvalt, Neerologium Curkrm (Glut, 1867), p. 77, 

1 E. Poeschd, Das Burg&Auch run GraubOnmn (Zurich, 
1929), pp. 51 f.; E. Kruger, Dtt Urtpnmgdes iVtffetthutmi 
11 rid Jew f in SudikutsMtmd {Walfeibdttcl, 

j 8<*9). pp- 431 f. 

J G + 1 lDlfmann + Kircfiarfu-iUgf in Si hrlt&uhefg (Stutt¬ 
gart. 1952). p. 31 and passim. 

4 Two factors may have contributed to the growth of 
St. Oswald's popularity in the later Middle Ages. The 
first is the emergence of the warrior saints in the West 
from the eleventh century onwards* C\ Erdmann, Die 
Bfttftihung da Kreuzzugsgfidtinktni (Stuttgart, 1935)* 
pp. ti f p 253 ft, 3i6fL That a change of emphasis of 
this kind must have atfectcd the cult of St* Oswald is 


shown by a sentence in Manegold of Lautcnbach's apolo¬ 
gia for waging war against the Emperor. TIinc i-si quod 
sanctissimus uir rex Oswald us contra barbaros pro pairia 
et pro fide dimic.ins et a Penda rege Mcrciontm bello 
superatus et oedsus signis atque imociitri martyris pro- 
hatur eoronatusJ .V/, 6". IJMli, i, 199. Secondly is the 
growing veneration for saints of aristocratic lineage. C. 
Sehreiber, Deutschland and Spitnirn (Diisscldorf, 1936)* 
pp # 19 IT, It has been remarked that every saint repre¬ 
sented on the church at Zug is of royal blood. In a 
fifteenth-century manuscript at Trier we find: 'Rex 
Oswiildns, nationc an aliens, nobilissimsm et religiosissi- 
inam genealogbtm duxtt + # Amlscta Boltandituni, Hi (1934), 
p. 18S. 

5 Anzrigtr fur sdmeismsehe GeschkhU, xi (1910), 
pp. 21 ff* 
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Zurich would he brought down to the shore of the Lake of Zug and shipped to the 
opposite side, where it was hauled over the narrow neck of land by KUssnacht, 
launched on the Lake of Lucerne as far as Fliiclen, and finally disembarked for the 
ascent of the St. Gothard. To deal with this traffic another settlement grew up on the 


Fig. 2. St. Osuald dedications In Wurttcmhcfg. 


shores of the lake, still to be recognized in the narrow streets, which huddle ~ 

the water and the line of the ancient walls. This part of Zug was: served uy 
of Our Lady, first mentioned in 1266 and rebuilt much as we see it to-day in 1676. But 
as early as the fifteenth century the population was spilling over the walls into the open 
country' between the harbour and the old parish church on the hill behind, and a new 
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chapel, in addition to that of Our Lady, was therefore desirable to meet the needs of 
growing numbers. And more than that. The Burgundian war had just drawn to its 
victorious end. A sense of pride in their hard-worn independence and in the pros¬ 
perity which it brought them could be fittingly expressed in the building of a church, 
to which the whole community' contributed, 1 

This opportunity was seen and taken by a very remarkable personality, John 
Eberhard, a native of Zug, had been since 1470 the parish priest of Weggis, a benefice 
he was to combine with Zug from 1480 onwards. His sharp features can still be seen 
in a picture which bangs in the quire of the church he caused to be built (pi, xxiv, b ). 1 
Here we see him kneeling, with an open missal on the ground, before St. Anne with 
the Virgin and Child, and beside them St. Oswald in full armour. In the left back¬ 
ground there is an enclosed garden with an apple-tree and two women and six 
children, representing the Holy Kindred. On the right we notice a gate-house in the 
corner of a wall, dated 1492 on the gable, and in the far distance the spires of a cathe¬ 
dral and a city' cm a lake. The whole project of the new church w as conceived and 
carried through by the imaginative and practical energy of this man. The dedication 
to St. Oswald was doubtless Eberhard’s own choice, but St, Oswald was already no 
stranger in Zug. As early' as 1226 there had been relics of the saint at Oberageri, only' 
a few miles off. In 1469 he is mentioned as patron of an altar in St. Michael’s church, 
and in 1478 of an altar in the village church of St. Wolfgang^ But it is due to Eber¬ 
hard that St. Oswald joined St. Michael as patron saint of Zug, and that Zug since his 
time has been the centre of the Oswald cult in Switzerland. 

We know the story r of St. Oswald’s church in every detail, as in the parish archives 
of Zug, and even to this day still unpublished, 4 is preserv ed Eberhard’s own personal 
journal and account-book in two half-folio volumes of 132 and 58 pages. 5 Eberhard 
appears to have been chairman, secretary, and treasurer of the appeal committee, and 
clerk of the works, all combined, and, though the entries are often confused and 
repetitious, 0 we are provided with a vast quantity of the most varied information. 
First come the takings from the collecting-box, then the description of the laying of 
the foundation-stone, and the activities of the architect and others employed upon the 
work. We are told how the papal legate, Gcntilis of Spoleto, bishop of Anagni, came 
to view the building and was pleased and granted an indulgence, and how, when he 
went to Rome in the company of the provost of Lucerne, he engaged the interests of 
the Pope, who allotted five days in the year for a greater indulgence at St. Oswald’s. 
This is followed by a list of benefactors, headed by Charles VI1 1 of France, who in 

1 L. Birchlcr, Die Kuttstdm&mdler des Kentons 7 ji« or St* Oswald* K + KJ£. y p. i $7. 

ii (Bask, 1935), p. 127. A carefully documented 4 Except for certain extracts, more particularly in Dry 
description of the church nuiy be found in lids elaborate Geschichtspmm^ ii (Einsieddn, 184.5), PP a Father 

monograph. Hcnggekr, however, hopes soon to publish the whole Ln 

J Ibid.! pp. 243 ff., ph a critical edition. He has contributed an introductory 

* R. Henggelcr, Dir Patrosimen im Gebirtr Jet Kunions article to HtisnaKldngr ( 6 th Sept* 3 946b 
Zu<t f Zug T 1932), pp. 129 fE There is 2 record in 1435 of 4 The only dose parallel know n to me is tlie more 

a family of the name of Oswald, which continued in Zug voluminous but less personal accounts for the building 

until the seventeenth century, A. licit, W, J. Meyer* ami of Milan cathedral in 1387^9*- Anmti delfltf fiibhrica del 
E. Z urn bach, Wappmtwh dei Kantons Zu% (Zug, n. d*)j Dmmo di Miltino y i 1 Milan* 1883}. 

p. 75. There is some slight evidence that the church was * For this reason 1 liavc taken the liberty of conflating 

built on the site of an earlier chapel dedicated to St. Anne some of the passages cited below* 
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1494 sent 200 pounds in gold, as well as 25 ducats ‘extracted’ from him by the 
Schultheiss William of Diesbach at Berne on account of services rendered by Ebef- 
hard to his father Louis XI, the Archduke Sigismund 300 gulden, Duke Rene of 
Lorraine 40 gulden; then come the town council of Zug, the representatives of the 
cantons. Ins own mother and father, his sister Elizabeth and her husband Henry-, his 
aunt Margaret, and the poor woman in the hospital who gave 10 shillings for the 
organ, and a multitude of others. There is also a great quantity of gifts in kind. The 
neighbouring villages were generous in supplying fir-trees, Hans Reiser sent two 
pounds of wax, the cobbler a pair of bed room-slippers, and Master John Scott, by 
birth a Scotsman, a fine silk vestment with grey damask and a red damask cross. 

More relevant to our present purpose is what he tells us of his search for relics of 
St. Oswald, a very necessary enterprise in such cases, but not always easy to accom¬ 
plish by fair and honest means. The adventures of John Bali, who a few years before 
had procured from Cologne by sharp practice a relic of St. Vincent's head for the 
minster church at Berne sets in hold relief the clear and unblemished record of John 
Eberhard at Zug, 1 

Before St, Verena's day (Sept. 1) 1481 l sent a special messenger to England for St. Oswald's 
relics, for which the gracious lord of Constance, Bishop 1 Otto of Sounenberg, gave me furtherance 
with a sealed letter through the good offices of my friend the town-clerk Seiler. The messenger 
is a native of Art. When he went on Ms way I gave him eight gulden, and since then 1 have sent 
his wife at Art fifteen shillings by Herr Caspar of Art and twenty shillings afterwards by Maurice 
our sacristan, Thus by this same messenger I sent relics to St. Oswald's church at Zug from 
Peterborough in England, according to the sealed letter of the abbot of the same monastery and 
his monks, which he sent to Zug with the relies by the aforesaid messenger. 

‘Amongst the Rdiqucs of this place, that which was most famous and bare the bell 
away from all the rest was St. Oswald’s arm, which continued uncorrupted for many 
years . . .*, so we are told by the historian of Peterborough.- Suffice it to say that 
according to tradition the arm of St. Oswald, together with some of his ribs and some 
of the earth where he was slain, was procured by stealth from Hamburgh some time 
in the eleventh century and remained one of the most notable possessions of Peter¬ 
borough down to the Reformation. The letter to which Eberhard refers still lies 
in the record office at Zug. J The text is given in Appendix II (p. 122). 

To all the faithful and especially to Master John Eberhard. rector of the parish of Wcggis in 
the diocese of Constance, William, by divine permission abbot of the monastery of Peterborough 
of the order of St. Benedict, of the diocese of Lincoln, the province of Canterbury and the 
English nation, eternal greeting in the Lord. 

To all ot you and especially the aforesaid Master John we notify by these presents that a certain 
devout and Christian man, by name Frederick Winter, on the 23 day of September came to our 
aforesaid monastery as a pilgrim. For this same Frederick had learned beforehand from fellow- 
countrymen of ouns that there were with us certain precious relics of the glorious king and 

1 XmjaltTibltjit dtr lilerorisckrn GcicUschaft Hern eiuf story is told of how Prior Acthelwold rescued the relic 
daijahr (Heme. pp. 3 ff. from the Danes; William of Malmesbury, Dr Gtstis 

1 S, Gun ton, The Hiltary of the Church of Pet ft burgh Ponlificum Any forum (1S70), pp, 317 /■, casts doubts upon 
(16S6), pp. jz If., 24, 251; ihe Chronicle of Hugh Catidi- the authenticity of the relic, 

dus in j, Sharpe, Historiae Anyliamcte Scrip lures S'uni J It has been published in a German translation by 
(1723), pp, 34. 49 ff. [E. T. by W. T. Mellows (Peter- C. Lang, Hutonscfi-theologifthrr Grundrhs dcr aft umt 
borough, 1941 J, pp. aj, 41}, where the highly amusing jmriligen ekristlicfurn IVelt (ELnricddn, 1692), p. 912. 
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martyr Oswald, and he set himself to hasten here with eagerness. After he had arrived here he 
made known with great joy the reason of his journey, not only by word of mouth and through an 
interpreter, hut also by your letter, Master John; and oil the advice of wise men he deferred his 
offering to the next day, as a mark of reverence, in order to see the same relics with his own eyes. 
Early in the morning in the presence of our prior and many other witnesses the said Frederick 
with a hum hie heart and a fasting stomach knelt in the presence of those relics when shown to 
him, and for some while devoutly said bts prayers. Afterwards raising himself to his feet to look 
more closely at the relics he saw in a clear light the right arm of the glorious king and martyr 
Oswald cut off from his body by Pen da, the pagan king of the Mercians, together with the 
nerves, joints, hands and fingers whole and uncorrupt to this day. And this same Frederick 
having obtained his wish and yours, Master John, offered to the same holy arm ten English 
pennies, and received from us a piece of the garment stained with the precious blood of the said 
glorious king and martyr to bring back to you, Master John, on account of your devotion, 

In witness of this, on the humble prayer of Frederick himself, we the aforesaid abbot have set 
our seal to this letter on the 25 day of September 1481.' 

Three years later Eberhard tells us that he obtained a finger of St. Oswald's left 
hand from the abbot of Wettmgen, and a small parcel of the relics of the saint from 
the abbess of Frauenthal. The finger was brought to Zug with great reverence, and 
was honourably received by the town council of Zug in the presence ol many devout 
people. 

Not content with these holy treasures, Eberhard turned the next year in the direction 
in which we might have expected him to make lus first attempt. The reason for his 
long delay will be made clear by what follows. 

In the year 1485 on St, Ulrich’s day (July 4) we rode from Zug, the mayor Schell, the clerk 
Seiler, Hans Schon the beadle and myself, and on Thursday the 7th we reached the monastery 
of Weingarten, and the worthy abbot of Weingarren on the Friday invited us to dinner and 
entertained us nobly, by reason that before eating he ordered the worthy monks and the sacristan 
to show us all the treasures of the church, the relics, the books, the chalices, the monstrances, the 
crosses, the caskets and other ornaments, in great quantity, and of immense value, which the 
noble queen Judith, queen of England, who married the noble prince Wdf, duke of Suabia, 
brought with her from England, including the Holy lliood and a large portion of St. Oswald and 
also relics of other worthy saints. Then on the same Friday the aforesaid gentlemen gave us 
from St. Oswald’s chapel a fine piece of the anil of St. Oswald. The same journey cost me 
seven gulden, which 1 have paid. This relic was brought on St. Oswald’s day with every mark 
of joy and reverence to St. Oswald’s church, in the presence of many worthy priests and pious 
people. On the same occasion the worthy Dietrich Sturm, canon at Zurich, travelled to Schaff- 
fiausen to search and to beg something of St. Oswald’s head, which is there, that we might have 


1 The seal is that of William of Ramsey (1471-9*) anti 
is similar to those recorded in W. do G, Rirch, Catalugut 
iij Seal1 in the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, i (1887), p. 702, 33840. 1528-40? and Victoria 
County History t \tyrthamp£muhtre t ii t 95, attributed to 
John Deeping (1109-39). Painted av.il 9 an. - 5 oil: 
St. Peter with tiara and nimbus, rested in a carved and 
canopied niche, lifting up the right hand in benediction, 
between St. Paul with sword on the left and St. Andrew (}) 
on the right in two smaller but similar niches. In base the 
abbot mitred between two shields of arms, that on the right 
indistinct and that on the left with two keys in saltire and 
a cross erosalct between them. 


+ DM : DM? . _ . . . AB R ATIS : BE ‘ BCJROi : SCl : PETRI 
According to the books of reference die arms of the abbey 
of Peterborough were two keys in salting to which four 
cross erossteLs (itchy were added when the see was founded 
in 1541- This is evidently inaccurate. Our Fellow 1 Mr. 
IL 8 - London kindly tells me that the four crosslets are 
found in the College of Arms MS. L, io, f. bfit 1 (c. 1520), 
and the seal at Zug may be held to date them as early as 
1481. According to Gun ton. vf*. at, p. &z p I he chapel of 
St. Oswald was in the south aisle of the nave, so it may 
be possible to identify precisely the scene of the event 
narrated. 
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a part of it, but nothing came of it. But it so happened that on the same journey they gave the 
aforesaid Herr Dietrich at the monastery of Rheinau a worthy rdic of the noble king and bishop 
Fintan, king of Scotland, half of which he gave to St. Oswald’s. 

There are two or three observations to make on this passage of the journal. First 
of all, the allusion to 'the hooks’ corroborates the ‘plenarm plurima’, which, as we have 
already learned, formed part of Judith’s donation to Weingarten. These books can 
be identified to-day. In the year iSiS two early eleventh-century Anglo-Saxon Gos¬ 
pels, together with the later Berthold Missal and another, to which we shall be refer¬ 
ring shortly, were acquired in Paris by Mr. Thomas Coke, later first earl of Leicester, 
and remained at Holkham Hall until in 1926 they passed into the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York. 1 They had been removed from Weingarten after the abbey had 
been secularized in 1S02, and we need not hesitate to ascribe them, as well as a 
Flemish manuscript at Fulda and possibly another at Stuttgart, to Judith’s donation, 2 

Furthermore, the reception which Eberhard and his friends were given at Wein¬ 
garten was particularly cordial, and the relic they were granted was evidently a mark 
of peculiar favour. 

The reason is not far to seek. Weingarten had been involved in a bitter feud with 
the Archduke Sigismund, and in 1478 the abbot had been driven to put himself and 
his house under the protection of the canton of Zurich. He was further embarrassed 
by the presence of an Austrian faction among his own monks, and in the next few 
years Zurich was intervening in an endeavour to bring the two parties to terms J With 
this background we can better understand the gracious attitude of the abbot and the 
monks to the emissaries from Zug, a canton closely allied to Zurich. The eighteenth- 
century historian of Weingarten gives a faithful record of this visit. 

In the year 1485 the free republic of Zug in the Swiss alps sent an embassy to Weingarten to 
ask for some notable portion of the relics of St, Oswald. The abbot and monks, considering 
that Zug was confederate with Zurich, a city by which they had been loaded with so many 
benefits during the last few years, could do no other but graciously grant them, in order to 
strengthen their friendship, an important part of the arm of the said king and martyr. The 
people of Zug were so grateful to the monks of Weingarten that they gave them in exchange a 
perpetual right of hospitality. 4 

In view of all this there need be no surprise that Eberhard bided his time and delayed 
his application for relics until 1485, 

We may note in contrast the rebuff received at Schaffhauscn, where the request 
went unheeded when the representative of Zug appealed for a piece of the head of 

* L. Dorez, Us manusents a pemtms dt In bMolhei/ue must be discounted if we ate to accept the earlier date 
dr U>rd Uicnttr A HoUtham Halt, Sarfolk (Paris, 1908), (r. 1&20) now given to the MS. Cf. The Pterpont Morgan 

PP- 5 A* . -"ft- _Harr#en, " 1 he Countess Handers ami the Library, Exit ibition of Illuminated Manmcnf/is, etc. (New 
Library of Weingarten Abbey' in Papers of the Biblio- York, 1934!, pp. 10 ff. 

graphical Society of America, xxiv (r. 1930), pp. 1 If.; The * Fulda MS. Aa 21; Stuttgart MS. H.B. 1 1. 46. 

Pierpont Morgan Library {New York, 1930), pp. 20 IT.; J Related at length in an article based on the Wein- 

H. Swurecnalri, The tier timid Missal (New York, 1943), garten records at Stuttgart in Wtirttembergirche Viertel- 
pp. 1 IT. 'Hie identification of die female figure kneeling jahrshefte fur Ltwdesgcuhichte, n. f. in (Stuttgart, rgco), 
at the fool of the Crucifixion miniature in Morgan MS. pp. 421 ff, 

709 with the Countess Judith first made Hy A, HaselofF 4 G. Hess, Ptodromus Manumentorum Gttelfitenon ret* 
in Deutsche LtirratvrzeitUHg, xxvi (Leipzig, 1905), col. Catahgus Abbatum Imperials Mossastetii Weingartensis 
1998 ff., and apparently still assumed by Swarzenskt, (Augsburg, 1781), p. zoo. 
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St. Oswald, For consolation he was given a relic of St. Fintan, an Irish recluse, 
who died at Rheinau in 87S. 1 Ebcrhard’s successor at Zug had better fortune in 1502 
when he at last obtained a piece of St. Oswald’s head from Schaffhausen - Strange to 
relate, this is the only relic of our saint which remains in the church at Zug to-day. 
The arm-bone from Weingarten has disappeared. Another is preserved in a notable 
fifteenth-century' reliquary in the cathedral of Soluthurn {pi. XXVI, rz); but nothing is 
known of its history and there is no trace in Soiothurn or district of any cult of St. 
Oswald. 1 * The chief feature of this reliquary is the small silver-gilt figure of our saint 
attached to its base under a canopy. He holds a cup, and a close inspection suggests 
that a raven was originally perched upon it, 4 

We must now return to the church itself, about which we are so richly informed by 
Ebcrhard, particularly in his list of expenses. It was an extremely modest building, 
just a short aisle-less nave and chancel, subsequently enlarged in stages to what we can 
see to-day. Its main attraction is the statuary, though much of it is later than Eber- 
hard’s time. His architect was Hans Felder, a native of Oettingen in Bavaria, who 
designed other churches in the neighbourhood as well as the Wasserkirche at Zurich. 5 
The foundation-stone was laid on 18th May 1478, and the foundations were com¬ 
pleted by 20th September. The nave with two side-altars and part of the churchyard 
was consecrated on 23rd March 1480 and the quire on 20th November 1483. The 
chief sculptor was Ulrich Rosenstain of Lachen, the author of the statues on the 
buttresses of the chancel, where we find St. Oswald (pi. xxiv, «), with St. Mary, St. 
Henry', and St. Josse. As an appropriate gesture to the patron saint he reduced his 
charges for this figure. ‘Master Ulrich has made St. Oswald’s head, hands and arms 
without payment and has given this to his chapel. May God reward him.’ In recent 
years the quire statues have been replaced by copies and the originals removed for 
preservation. 6 We may note here that St. Oswald’s shield displays reasonably accurate 
heraldry for the English royal anus of the later Middle Ages (the quarterings, of 
course, are reversed), but counsel is darkened by what we find elsewhere. ‘The 
painter from Lucerne Master Nicolas has gilded and painted St. Oswald’s shield, 
therein a cross and four birds for which I owe him six gulden . . . the painter from 
Lucerne Master Nicolas has made a shield adorned with gold and silver and colours 
on which are St. Oswald’s arms, costing six gulden, which I gave him in my house 
when he brought the shield and was paid and ! gave five shillings to his wife for re¬ 
freshment.’ In this case St. Oswald is evidently given the traditional shield of St. 
Edward the Confessor. 7 Rut what are we to make of the following passage.' ‘Master 
Ulrich the sculptor has made me two shields the one of Scotland and the other of 

1 Gougaud, ratnis iriantfiiis hors d'lrlnnde (Lon- 1 ‘rstrtt-Kwcke in Snfafhurn (Solnthum, s [>35p. 7; j* 
vain, 19J6) 1 pp. 95 f. Braun, Die Rdiqmarr des ckristtichtn Kuues und star 

* Hcngsdur, tip. dL t p. 131, Yet another rdic of St. Entmckfcng ( Pm hufjj-iai-Bmsgau p 1940), p. 393. 

Oswald 1 / bones was reedved from Masmunster (Alsace) 1 E. Q. Rvhfuss, linns Felder^ rift sfidtgotitcher Bau* 
m 1654. mrisfer (Innsbruck, 1922). 

* So 1 have been kindly assured by Dr. Scbuemlimunn. 4 K.K.Z., pp. 157 f., pi. 92; Zugft NeqahrsbfoU (Zug p 

4 J. Amict, Dm UttW-Pfnrntift der Hindi Soloikum 1934}, pp, 11 A and pL 

(Sotothum, 1878), p* 440; ]. R. Rahn f Die mitldaltertichen ' f A cross iiory between five (or four) manltis (or 

Kunsidenkmdkr dts Cantoris Solothum (Zurich, 1893), doves), 

pp. 209 f.; F. Schwcndimann, Dk Sdmtzkammrrder $ankf- 

Q 
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Northumbria costing both five gulden/ And presumably reference is made to the 
same piece of work when we read, 'Master Ulrich made a horse and St. Oswald’s 
figure and bis shield for which l gave him twenty gulden and he was paid the same 
day. But Master Ulrich made two shields of Scotland and Northumbria, for which 
1 gave him two butts of wine/ Now Dr. Birchler has surmised that this figure of 
St, Oswald on horseback w r as the central figure of a carv ed altarpiece, 1 But here I 
think he is mistaken. Archdeacon Coxe, in the letter to which we have already alluded, 
writes,‘In the church is his statue with an inscription, Samtus Oswald us Rex Angliae 
Patronus tiujus Ecclesiae\ and an almost contemporary' writer tells us more precisely, 
‘In the church one can see a wooden statue on horseback under which is the shield of 
England’, with the same inscription reported hy the Archdeacon. ‘The figure of 
St. Oswald is arrayed in a royal mantle and has a crown on his head/ 1 We may 
venture to suggest that the wooden statue on horseback may hav e been borne in pro¬ 
cession on the patronal festival and possibly the shields were carried beside it. 
Perhaps we are never likely to know with any degree of certainty what the arms of 
Scotland and Northumbria were in fifteenth-century Zug, 3 

St, Oswald, however, is again represented on the fayade of the church by a statue 
slightly later than Eberhard’s time (pi. xxm, r). There we see him in the act of slaying 
Cad walla, king of the Welsh, at the battle of Hevenfelth, whereby he established his 
throne in 633/ This scene is, I believe, unique in the iconography of St. Oswald, and 
was obviously," designed as a pendant to St. Michael slaying the dragon above the door 
on the south side. 

Ulrich Rosenstain was the maker of the beautiful quire stalls, which still remain 
and enframe on the south a finely articulated figure of St, Oswald, facing on the north 
a pilgrim king, who may represent St, Josse (pi. xxm, a ), 5 Here we see St. Oswald 
bearing his traditional cup, and it may be well at this point to discuss briefly the 
manner in which he is represented in Swiss and German art. 

The earliest single figures of St. Oswald known to me in early thirteenth-century 
manuscripts from VVcingarten show him as a king with no distinguishing mark beside 


1 K.K/A. k pp. 133, 355 F. 

1 J. H. Dedlc:, Universal Ltxikon (Leipzig, 1750), s/v\ 
Zuv* 

1 Dr + Birchler suggests that the shield with the crass 
and Four birds itmy identical with one of ibcae latter 
shields. A’-A\Z,. pp, 133, 131, The sums of Scotland in 
medieval Germany were the figure of a pilgrim in a black 
habit, with or wEthnut a red cup. W. Merz* Die Happen~ 
rullr rort Ztitith (Zurich* tyay)* p. i t f. (cf. p, 104* where 
similar canting arms are ascribed to the 'Iktller family); 
T ; . X. Kraut* Dir Min£alEfT*n dtr Standi* itkcn L&jgr- 
hwdschrift (Strassbijrg, xSSy)* pi, j. In Ulrich vort Richer 
ttl, Din CvnaUtombuM gridutkm uU Cirtltntz (AugsbuiE, 
1483), p. ci, the pilgrim has degenerated into a golli¬ 
wog, On the silver mounting (157®) of St. Fiman's cup 
at Rheinnu {see below) the arms of the saint are gi% r en as 
‘Quarterly 1 and 4, a moor; 2 and 3, Scotland/ sfasrigtr fur 
sc/mrisrrischt Alter lumskundr, v (Zurich. 1884). pp r 6 ff. 

The personal arms given to St. Oswald in England arc 
various* e,g. 'Gu, a cross flory Or 1 (west window at Minster 


Lovell), Diary of Richard Sy month (Camden Society. 
i8jy) T p. 16; ‘Purptirc a cross Or between four lions 
rampant', J. Foster* Two 'Tudor Books of hms fn., d.j* 
p. ii ; a Az, a cross patee Or between four linns rampant 
A v r \ C. Hnwnbeth T KmbDm* of Saint j < rSS^h App + II, 
p, 2ii; 'a banneret of gold and purple interwoven paly Or 
bendy' (set over his tomb at Uardncy), W« Camden* 
Remarm concerning Britain (1870,1* p. 228. (I owe this 
last reference to Mr. London.) In common with other 
English saints he beam ‘Quarterly 1 and 4. Three crowns 
z and 3. The leopards nf England,, in pretence a lion 
rampant crowned 1 in the engravings of the sainted ances¬ 
tors of the Emperor Maxim Elian L Jahrlmch dtr kims!- 
historhchfn Stimmhtrigtn dc 1 all'rrftJkftttfn Kmsrrfumsei, iv 
(Vicnna T i88b). pi, 74. 

1 AAATJLj p* ij5 p pt, 107* Dr. Birchler has made the 
mistake of confusing this king of the Welsh with the king 
of the West of the same name who was baptized 

ai Rome in 683 L lledc* llkh Eccltt, v. 7, 

* K.KJft** 33b, pi. 1S3 f. 
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a conventional crown and sceptre, 1 but shortly after we can note the emergence of a 
covered cup as the attribute of our saint. St. Oswald was renowned among other 
tilings for his charity t and the story of his generosity to the poor was a particular 
favourite. 

It is reported [says Bede] that when he was once sitting at dinner, on the holy day of Easter 
with the aforesaid bishop (St. Aidan) and a silver dish full of dainties before him, and they 
were just ready to bless the bread, the servant, whom he had appointed to relieve the poor, came 
in on a sudden, and told the king that a great multitude of needy persons from all parts were 
sitting in the streets begging some alms of the king; he immediately ordered the meal set before 
him to be carried to the poor, and the dish to he cut in pieces and divided among them. At 
which sight the bishop, who sat by him, much taken with such an act of piety, laid hold of his 
right hand and said, ‘May this hand never perish'. Which fell out according to his prayer for 
his arm and hand being cut olf from his body, when he w r as slain in battle, remain active and 
uncorrupted to this day, and are kept in a relie ease in St. Peter’s church at the royal city of 
Hamburgh.- 


Hence the popularity' of his arms at Peterborough, Weingarten, So lot hum, ami 
elsewhere.* 

Now in the early thirteenth-century manuscript known as the Berthold Missal, 
formerly at Weingarten and now in the Pierpont Morgan Library', Xew York, there 
is a miniature of this scene, where St. Oswald is handling what appears to be a 
covered cup (pi. XXII, b). What is so peculiar, and I can as yet offer no explanation, 
is that a cup, and not the silver dish as related by Bede, is so prominently displayed. 4 1 n 
the Missal of Henry the Sacristan, also at New York and ascribed to the same master 
as the Berthold Missal, there is a variation. Here the object presented by the king to 
the beggars is in the shape of an unmistakable sauce-boat (pi. xxu, r),* But that the 
traditional cup is derived from this story seems to be conclusively proved by a minia¬ 
ture of the same scene in a mid-thirteenth-century manuscript from the Rhineland, 
now at Erlangen, where St. Oswald is shown reaching out to present a cup to a beggar 
and beneath is inscribed ‘see oswaldi er de arme dc koph gip\° 

Later on, 1 am not clear whether there arc any examples earlier than the fifteenth 
century, another attribute was adopted very generally for St. Oswald—a raven, with 
or without a ring in its beak, derived from the Middle High German legend ‘Oswald’. 7 

Of this remarkable poem none of the surviving manuscripts is earlier than the 
fifteenth century, but it is thought to have been composed in the Rhineland about 


J H* Swaraenakip tip. <TL P p[, lvi a and tig. i i H. I have 
not seen a reproduction uf the twelfth-century miniature 
at Bergues (see below), and at the time of tiiy inquiry the 
manuscript was still inaccessible by reason of the war* In 
a niid-iwc!flb-ccntury waU-pamting in the Ncmnherg at 
Salzburg a crowned figure with u pa tm-branch in his right 
hstnd is thought, with good reason* to represent St, Oswald, 
Kmigesrhichtiuhr s Jtihrhuek drf K\ A . Zentrttt-Cnmmis- 
turn, lii (Vienna, pp R* 1 be writer's eanduibna 

(based on comparison with a manuscript at Vienna) are, 
I would suggest, reintoTL-ed by the fact tho-C in an clevcnth- 
ccntury Salzburg nuasal Sl Oswald 1 'h name i& grouped 
wish those of Sl Gregory and St. Benedict k who also 
figure in the Nonnberg pdminfcp. A. Lechner, Uiiiriaftrr- 
fcJtr KSrchmfeit* und Knlrndanrn in Bayern (Ftnciburg- 


irrt-finrisgau r t£kji).p. 135. 

= Bede* IliiL Ecrfrs, iii, 6. 

J e.g, 'an irn of St, Oswald covered with silver plates' 
at St. Paul's, London (1245). Arehawtegm, I (18^7),, 
p T 470; and another n J^reli (fifteenth century), MXr.Sfi. 
sxiiL 

4 H+ Swanenski, op r rtf., pL XX v. 

* fbid. p Kg. a$. 

f ‘ 1 L Llitze, Dir Rildrrkandscktlften drr l mz'tmfati- 
hihlioi/nk Erlangen {L Haugen, 1936). p. 178- 

7 The best introduction to the poem is that contained 
in C1. Fhrismann. GrsrhichU drr deutabrn Liftraiur hh 
zam fusgimg dc% Mitirlelters, ll, i {Munich, n/sa), 
pp. 328 ff. h where the relevant literature is catalogued* 
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1170, and worked up with additions a little later somewhere in Bavaria. 1 Certain 
features in Oswald's life can still he dimly discerned within the outlines of this fantas¬ 
tic tale, which combines the familiar theme of a ‘ Brautentfuhrung’ with a definitely 
Christian motive. Oswald is assisted in his search for a wife hy a raven, gifted with 
human speech, who carries a letter and a ring to the daughter of a heathen monarch. 
When the bride is won the marriage takes place amid great rejoicing, and Christ him¬ 
self appears in the guise of a pilgrim to beg for food. His request is promptly 

granted, dobi stuont tif dome tischc 

tin kopf, der was gulden gar, 

der pilgerin blicte gar ofte dar, 

cr aprach: Oswalt, du soil mir den kopf geben 

so dir got behuote din jungez lebenl 

cr zirnct dir nicht uf dinenne tissehe ze han. 

cr sol lit' eineme alter stan, 

daz man darinne vvandelc daz lebendige brot; 

gip mir in, so dir got helfe uz not! 2 


The generous king Oswald gives him the cup at once. Further demands are made, 
including his kingdom and his bride, and when all is given up the beggar reveals his 
identity and restores him to hjs wife and to his throne. Oswald then lives in piety 
and chastity till at the end of two years he is taken to heaven. 1 

This last section of the poem is the work of a thirteenth-century interpolator, and 
makes it quite dear that the writer is familiar with the cup, and not the dish, as 
Oswald’s gift to the beggars, His description of the cup may well be derived from 
what he had already seen with his own eyes in existing works of art. He has in mind 
a ciborium and not a chalice — that is to say, it is a covered cup, the kind of thing 
represented in our illustrations. At this point we can see the poem influenced by the 
iconography, but the process in reverse is much more notable and far-reaching. 4 


] The existing manuscripts ire divided into three 
fatuities, distinguished .is ms {the Munich text), sw (the 
pros* text), kind wo (the Vienna text),. Here I 4 m quoting 
from the Munich verwion. 

Oswald's marriage with the daughter of CyiicgiSs of 
Wessex* at whose baptism he siond as sponsor, is the 
historical basis nf the story. The riven and certain other 
feature! may be connected with the elaborated version of 
his life os related by Reginald of Durham in the twelfth 
century. Symean of Durham., Opera Omnia, i (iSSa)* 
pp. 326 IT. 

: G. Bacsede* Drr MUnthrmr Oncxild { Breslau* 1907), 
p. 155, II. 333q ff, Baeseeke dates this interpolation not 
later than 1 2 50, citing a parallel to II, 3339 f« in the 
Wolfdietrich IE poem. 

3 Oswald hs recommended to preverse his chastity by 
means of a water-tub, derived from a very odd and ancient 
story, more familiar, perhaps, as that uf the Provost of 
AqoiJcia. Bacseckt, ofi t riL, p- 163, lh 3704 If.; L. Gflu- 
gaisd, Devotional and Ascetic Frnctict* in the Middle Ages 
(1927)* p. if>$, with bibliography. It haa nm T 1 think, been 
noticed hitherto that St. Oswald is made the hero of this 


story both in our German legend ami in a fourteenth- 
century English homily* which may indicate some un* 
explored point of contact between English anti German 
literature at this period. G. II. GcruulJ r .Xorik 
English Homih Colicctiort (1902)* p. 73 - 

* Another theory in explanation of the cup is occa¬ 
sionally adrano&L In the prt^ version (zn) the origin of 
the raven is related, lie was sent from heaven with 4 
letter from St. Peter and a vessel containing chrism fur the 
coronation nf Oswald. L V. lingerie. Die Omwld/egeride 
tine/ ihre Ht'jirhung zur dcutschtn Myth&fagU (Stuttgart, 
185b), p, 4j T This ts obviously derived from the famous 
legend of the chrism brought by a dove for the baptism of 
Clovis. P. E. Schramm in ZnistJiri/t der Savigny-Stif- 
turrg fur Rcrhtsge$ekirfifr r Jvii (Kan, Aht. xxv ) (Weimar, 
1936b pp* 309 fE; M, Bloch, /ss rtns thaumaturges (Paris, 
1924), pp 444 ff. This episode in the Oswald legend is 
said to he represented by a sixteenth-century picture in 
the church of Pawigl in the Tyrol. A- Berger, "Die 
Dswaldlegcnde in der deutschcn Litcraturi in Beit rage 
zur Geschichte der deutseken Sprachr mid Liieratur, xi 
(Halle* 1886). p. 427, Berger is nf the opinion that St* 
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In the latter part of the Middle Ages the story can have lost none of its relish, 
especially in south Germany, where most of the surviving manuscripts are to be 
found, 1 and it is certainly remarkable that the raven, with or without the ring, is at 
this time everywhere adopted as the symbol of St. Oswald* Probably the highly 
intelligent raven was regarded as scarcely second to St. Oswald as the hero of the 
story . 2 

It may be useful at this stage to allude briefly to a few examples of St. Oswald as 
he appears in Swiss art, and in particular in those panels of stained glass which 
become such a distinctive feature from the end of the fifteenth century onwards. 
The custom, which then became universal, of making gifts, whether public or private, 
of small panels of glass generally bearing the arms and names ol the donors, has 
resulted in a vast quantity still preserved in collections both inside and outside 
Switzerland. 5 When St. Oswald had joined St. Michael as the patron saint of Zug it is 
not surprising that we find him pretty frequently in these panels, accompanying the 
arms of the canton or those of some citizen of Zug. 

In the Historical Museum at Basle there is a remarkable example with the arms ol 
Zug, being one of a series made in 1500 by Lukas Zcincr for the hall at Baden in 
which the assemblies of the canton delegates were held : 4 St. Oswald is emblazoned 
on one of the banners flanking the shield. 1 wo series oi cantonal arms were presented 
in 1519 and 1576 to the cloister at Wettingen, where the shields of Zug in each case 
display the patron saints of the town (pi. XXV, b)S The later of the two is a magnificent 
specimen, ascribed to Jos Murer of Zurich, where the art of the Swiss Renaissance 
reaches its climax. Here the whole field is dominated by the two saints^ within an 
architectural framework enlivened with miniature scenes (pi. xxv, c). St* Oswald 
crowned is dad in elaborate armour, while a cloak falls lightly round his shoulder. 


Oswald's cup is reftlly a dtmmatoiy, which„ together with 
the raven K was tie rived from this story, the story itself 
being interpolated into the legend for religious reasons, 
lit admits surprise that the raven so often carries the 
ring in his beak and can only regard it as a concession to 
the more secular legend. This theory is also tentatively 
advanced in ]. Braun, Track? umi . Iftn'buit der Heffigen 
in der divtsdiert Kmst (Stuttgart, 1943), pp. 571 hut 
in view of the evidence L liave just quoted it will have to 
be abandoned. On the other hand* it is quite possible that 
the covered cup may at a later stage have been interpreted 
as a chrissnatuFy* especially when it became the custom to 
perch the raven upon it. A very 1 similar reinterpretation 
of an attribute can be observed when the three golden 
balls of Idi. Nicholas arc at times transformed into apples 
or I roves to correspond with later developments nf the 
legend, Iv. Mtisai, iXihalauskuIt mid .Yikvluusbraueh im 
AbfftdJmtde (Diissd elorf, 1931 ), pp. zoq £ That the origin 
of the men could be completely forgotten is shown by 
G. P. della St 11 a, I 'tin di .S\ Qstcatdo rt di Xmiumherlmd 
r martin coda itaria del mo ndto (Udine, 17^9), p. 29. 
when? the raven [dove] ts held to be a subtle allusion to 
St Lolumba and the ring a "hieroglyphic ! 

It b most improbable that the chrismatory can be 
seen, as alleged h on the thirteenth-century signaculum 
described in the Journal of the British Archaeological 


Association^ xxi\\ (18^7), p. 328. 

1 The Ecgcnd may well have been propagated in dis¬ 
tricts where St. Oswald was already popular. The manu¬ 
script at SchafThaust-n ends with the following inscription: 
Tleirtricus beck pro tempore spdixs dhnnorum ct cape I- 
huiu-s in Hchaffusa familiariurr pm sirnplicibus Christ! 
denote 11 lil^arizaiiit se piu eomiciori anno Ocunini i47~- 
Bittct Gott fur in/ E* Wucscher-Becchl, op. cit p. 127 
An dement in the story is thought 10 have been borrowed 
for a local Schaffhansen legend. F. Vetter in Festschrift 
dts Kemtons Sthajjhawm zur Bwutesfefcr u}or (Schaff* 
hausen, 1901). 

= Scenes from the legend are extremely rare in art. 
The battle with the pagans and their subsequent baptism 
is represented in a fifteenth-century altaqiiccc ai St. 
Katharine im Kathal, Styria, XiittfiAhmgen der K. K. 
Ccntrat-Commissicm, n. k. iii (Vienna, 1858)* p, 33 1- 
J if, Clever, Die sckwrfcrriKkc Stiff der Fenner- mid 
Wappen-sekenk&ig from 15 his tj Jahrhundert {Fraucnfeld, 
1SK4); ll r Schmitz, Die Glasgtmatdcdes kftstiglkhcn Kunst- 
grtcertemmewm in Berlin (Berlin, 1913b pp. 1 7 J fF - 

4 IL Lehmann, Lukas firmer mid die spdigotisehe Lilas- 
malerei in fifirieh (Zurich* 1926), pp* 40 tL+ pi. YtL 

5 M. Lehmann, Das Klosirr Wit tinmen. Op, tit. T pp, 69 f +l 

95 tT “ 
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The raven with a ring in its beak is perched on the cresting of a double mazer-cup, 
a type not unfamiliar in south Germany and Switzerland at this period. Cups of this 
design became conventional in figures of St. Oswald, 1 In the top right-hand comer 
is the scene of Oswald’s act of charity f and we see him quite correctly extending the 
fragment of a dish to a beggar leaning on a crutch. The mazer-cup together with the 
remaining half of the dish are propped on the base of the throne, while the raven with 
the ring descends superfluously from the sky. A rather similar figure of St. Oswald 
can be found in the array of saints carved on the hack of the highly decorative early 
sixteenth-century quire-stalls at Wettingen,- and two more panels of glass in the 
National Museum, Zurich, may he mentioned to illustrate diversity of treatment 
(pi. XXV, a, d ). 3 

1 n our search for St. Oswald in Swiss art we have not yet exhausted the church at Zug. 
At the west end ol the south aisle hangs a late seventeenth- or early eighteenth-century 
picture, attributed to a local artist, John Brandenberg, where St. Oswald, surrounded 
by his soldiers, kneels in an attitude of appeal before a large crucifix (pi, XXIV, c). 4 This 
scene, no doubt, is an idealized version of that described by Bede, ‘where Oswald being 
about to engage in battle erected the sign of the holy cross, and on his knees prayed to 
God that he would assist his worshippers in their great distress’. s 

Lastly we have the magnificent silver reliquary, over three feet high, which contains 
the fragment of St. Oswald’s head brought from Schatfhausen in 150a (pi. xxm, />), It 
is the work, as it chances, of a Schaffhauscn silversmith, John Conrad Schalch, and is 
dated 1754. 16 With his left arm the saint supports a large cross, suggesting, perhaps, 
that the incident to which we have just alluded may have been given special emphasis 
in the tradition at this period. We can indeed he confident that veneration for St. 
Oswald suffered no decline in the eighteenth century, as we may gather from a picture 


1 There is m alm^t exact replica of the cup shown here 
m the museum at Zurich. H. Lehmann, Sthterizeiuthrt 
Landesmuswm in Zurich. Dt ,t SiHtmchatz I: Trinkgef&sit 
Ziitchrrizihfr Crdd^hmicdt (Baste, 1929), p r 5, p|, t. 
Another h admirably illustrated in O r von Falkc, A lit 
Gtiidschmialtxcrrke im Zurthtr Kumiftnus (Zurich, iyz3) T 
pi. 117. At Waste a more stumpy specimen is attributed to 
the fourteenth century, and another, thought to he the 
work of an Augsburg craftsman, once flanged to Martin 
Luther. E- Major, Hht&risches Museum, Haiti (JkisJe, 
1930), pis. ill, vi. It is worth remarking that a cup of this 
character was associated with St. Fin tan also, and was 
long preserved at Rheinau as the cup which the saint 
brought with him from Scotland, I'nfortiiik&tely it was 
sold to a dealer for 30.000 frolics in 1883 and has since 
then disappeared, FL Fictz, fht Kumtdenkrnditr drs 
Ktmums Zurich, t (Baste, 1938 b p. 332. The cup is illus- 
t rated in Zapf, Rriwi in rinige KUkttr Stfavahcm (Er- 
langciL 1786)* fig. id. We may remark in parsing that 
St. Oswald is engraved on some eighteenth-centum 
chalices at Khcinau. IF Fictz, up, aL t pp. 292„ 29ft, 

3 H. Lehmann* Die Chvrstitftk in dcr thtmuhgen Cisitr- 
citmtr-Ahiri Htify'ngm (Zurich, 19011 pi. 7. Possibly he 
was included by the choice of the abbot Peter Schmid, a 
native of Baar in canton Zug. 

1 By Nikolaus Blimtschli (Wyss no, 75); anutiier, one 


year earlier, is at Aarau. H. Lehmann, Die Qtmgemdldf im 
kanimakn Museum in Aarm ( Aarau, 1S97), p. 31 (Wyss 
no. 74}; ami Wvss no T 259. In the elaborate catalogue of 
Zug stained glass by F. Wyss [ l erzric/mij Zugtnu htr 
tihiigenuiidr and Schribenristt (1941)], of which there are 
typescript copies in the public library at Zug and in the 
library of the National Museum, Zurich, :i number of 
other panels figuring St. Oswald are listed. 

* K.K.Z., pp. 251 f,, pt. 193, 

5 Bede, Hut. Ectl*t r in, 2. '['his scene has been occa¬ 
sionally ^presented elsewhere, e.g. a w oodcut in C, l>isid- 
mair, rioms Sanctorum (Augsburg, n. d.), and in a glass 
panel dated 1^87 in the Suddt-y collection furmerly at 
roddingfon House. Transactions uf the Brirtoi and 
(ifauctsfmfart Arriiutufaptel Society, xxin (1900), p* 185, 
The collection was dispersed at Munich in 1911 and tlie 
present whereabouts of this particular item arc not known. 
(It es perhaps worth remarking that it must be almost 
contemporary with the picture we arc discussing.) !L 
I .ehmann. Sammlting f^rd Sudriry (Munich, 1911), p, 90. 
hg, 32 (Wyss no. 586). A very similar cross is supported 
by n statue attributed to j. L. IJrandenbcrg in the church 
at Qbcnvil. K.K,Z r i (1934), p. 294. 

h pp. 2S4 L, pi. 217; J, Kaiser in Zt^*r Xcu- 

jtihnbku (Zug, 19*9), pp. 65 ft* 
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by an unknown artist in the priest's house, which shows him invested with the 
dignity of an imperial crown and the Order of the Golden Fleece (pi. XXI v, d). I he 
cup reappears, but more fanciful in design than we have seen it hitherto. A century 
earlier his bust had been struck on a series of coins,’ not long alter another and entirely 
independent set had appeared elsewhere—the only coins, so far as 1 know, to have 
borne the image of St. Oswald. 2 In the eighteenth century St. Oswald is represented 
on a number of medals (now very rare) which were given as prizes in the school 
(pi, xxvi, c, 5-7), Rewards of this kind were in fashion elsewhered and won the 
approval of Archdeacon Cove when he visited the public academy at Geneva. 4 

Indeed, the dissemination of useful know-ledge must have been far more congenial 
to the Archdeacon than any monkish fables or ancient superstitions, and it is very 
unlikely that he would have been aware of ‘the connection of a British king under 
the heptarchy and a small canton of Switzerland’ had he not chanced to visit Zug on 
5th August, St. Oswald's Day. On those anniversaries the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages flocked into Zug to attend the festal mass at St. Oswald’s and were 
feted with a bounty of free money and of free meals. They joined in the procession 
from Our Lady’s Chapel to St. Oswald's and from St. Oswald’s to St. Michael's, 
parading with almost military pomp and a band of musicians, who were rewarded 
with a gulden apiece during the service, the first violinist getting double/ Perhaps 
they listened to the sermon, a eulogy of portentous length, if we are to judge by the 
one for 1769, which has been published. 6 But what did they make of the drama of 
St. Oswald in 8,000 lines, consisting of 67 scenes and an epilogue, which took two 
days to perform ? 

The value of drama in religious education had been shrewdly assessed by the 


* K.K.Z. i, pp, 15 ff., pi. 8; L. Corraggioni, Mans- 
gesrfiirktr drr Scfmet* (Geneva, tlkj6| + pp. 73 f.. pL XX. 
Dicken and kalf-dicken, 1613-17, and 3 ducat, 1692, 
Dicken and half-dickat were struck from i6n onwards 
with the bust of St. Osvnid (still distinguished hy raven 
and cup), and gold ducyin itt the end of the century, \ am 
greatly indebted to Father Hfcnggder for giving me caste 
of the coin* and medals. 

1 C- A. Semixt% Ilistrtirr dr fia u/uverainetf dr ’f Ilrrrm- 
frt fg (The Hague and Paris* i860), pp. j2 IT Lack of space 
precludes tmr discussing in detail the connexion between 
St. Oswald and the Counts of "s Hevrenherg in Odder- 
land. Oswald 1 \\:i> born on the 28th Feb, 1442+ the feast 
of St. Oswald of Worcester, and was given this name at hk 
baptism on 24th April with evident allusion to St. Oswald 
of Northnmbrijt, the patron of the neighbouring parish of 
Zed dam. The parish is firsi mentioned in 1211 and until 
1399 included the castle of ’s Heerenbcrg within its 
boundaries. The name Oswald continued in the family 
until as late as the middle of the eighteenth century. A. t\ 
SchiSfgaarde, HU Ar chief ran hrt Hun Btrgh. Inf riding 
(The Hague, 1932), pp. 2i), 55; W. Fabritiiw* Ertauter- 
ungm 2um gtsthkhllkhm Atlas der Rhrittpmdm, i (Bonn, 
1909 )^, 429 ; Vfjorhopigt tijft drr nederlandscflr 
mrntrn van GescMtdrttis rn Kmat t iv.— Dr FUmttcii Gekhr- 
land {Utrecht, 1917)4 pp- 33 fF The Bishop of Dej enter 
tells me tdespite the connexion with St, Witlibrord 


and a relic of St. Oswald's head in the Old Cathodic 
museum at Utrecht* there is very little trace of the cult of 
St. Oswald in Holland. Anglo-Saxon dedications arc said 
to he surprisingly few on the Lower Rhine. W. Stuwer. 
I)it Patrocinirn im K&lnef Gr&ssarcftidiaknuii Xtwtrn 
(Bonn, i<jj8) p p. 138, [z# th Feb. is called S, Oswald hag k 
in a document of 1405 relating 10 the town Chur. 
Arrhn fat Kandr fair rrricfiisrhrr Gesehicfdiqueilen, xv 
(Vienna, 1856K p 354 J 

:t A. FI tin, Die Berner Schulp/etatigr and Tmdtfrrirrrr 
(Berne, 1910), pp. 22 ff. Medals were also 
given at Berne for proficiency in the catechism and the 
psalms. 

4 W. Coxc ± aft. cir* ii (1791), pp. 343 f- 

! Jahresbcrirht der kanttmafrn / ndiisfrir-Schute und dn 
ttddh'ithm O&rrgymtmium in Zug (Zug, 1,883 4). 
PP *4 <F- 

*' B, L. Gold! in, Sifttichr JMaede an/ den httltgrn 
Kvnig und ffluteeugett Oswald* SUidt-Pairnn drr hwh- 
luhigrti and altk&thaluthm Sfndt Zug (Zug* 1769). The 
author is well mead and quoted Hume as the latest authority 
on Oswald, There is no reference to the raven and the 
ring. The raven, however, is mentioned in an equally 
eulogistic poem published early in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury by a Zug writer. F + Schell. II if (aria ran S. OttmMi 
irbi'n und zcurtdrmrrcken (Constant 1617). 
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Jesuits and was exploited with amazing resource in the schools they founded ail over 
central and southern Europe. The Jesuit college at Lucerne, founded in 1574, was 
the most important and flourishing in Switzerland, where dramatic activities were 
given lull scope on an open-air stage in the market-place,’ and in view of the short 
distance between Lucerne and Zug it was quite natural that the life of St. Oswald 
should provide material for one of their plays- The name of the author has been lost 
and all that we know of the play is the summary contained in the programme, 1 of 
which a copy survives at Munich, 5 

This play would have been seen by many from Zug and there can be little doubt 
that it gave inspiration to a dramatist of some local reputation, John Mahler, priest, 
organist, and schoolmaster at Zug.- 1 Of the three plays he wrote, the St. Oswald was 
the last to he performed (1630). The contents have hitherto been known from the 
last two acts only, which exist in a manuscript copy made at Emsiedeln in the middle 
of the last century, 8 The writer’s visit to Zug, however, was the occasion of the redis¬ 
covery of the missing text in the parish archives, and the whole play is now available 
for further study. Mahler relates on a generous scale and with many supernatural 
embellishments the story of the patron saint of Zug. The ending is a happy one. 
Lucifer and Heresy are put to flight, and the spirit of St. Oswald, driven from hts 
native land, is received triumphantly at Zug. 

Ein schoneti tempell sok du hart, 

Darzuo wirdt helfcn weib mid man. 

Ein grossen gotsdienst vvird geschccn, 

Das muost du jsirlidi fleissig gseen 
Dein festag halt ich fiirter bin. 

Das gantz landt soli vs werden inn. 


Yet a third St. Oswald play was produced at Zug exactly a century' later in the 
newly-opened theatre, and by some strange irony of fate the unpublished text has 
wandered into the British Yluseum (Add. MSS. 29,748, f. 36).° According to the 
programme, now in the library at Zurich, it was entitled: 'Laurca Triumphalis oder 
Siegreicher Lorbeerkrantz auf das Haupt Oswald i durch wunderliche Anordnung 
Gottes geflochten, welchen Er mit eignem fiir den Christ-Catholischen Glaubers 


1 B. Du hr. Grithickte der Jtsuiicn in den Landcrn 
dmtseher Zunge, i (I'rciburg-ira-Breisgaii, 1907), pp. 
and a 11 ff. 

: Programmes came in early in the seventeenth ten- 
turv. and, since the plays were usually in Latin, they 
often provided a fairly full synopsis of the plot. 

1 J. Fihrcr, Das Jmatentheater ztt Freiburg in d*t 
SArnsdz, i (ireiburp-im-Brtisgau, 1921), p. 195; illus¬ 
trated in Duhr, up. at. ii (1913). p. 2S4. Among English 
hemes of Jesuit plays in Germany, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bur.' and Mary Stuart are only to be expected. Hut why 
Richard HI and the Prince Henry who went down on 
the While Ship: Presumably their lives provided the 
element of tragedy required by the budding dramatists. 
J. Muller, Deis Jrtuittndramn in dm Igindern deutschrr 
Zunge wm Anfang hit sum Haebbartitk, it (Augsburg, 
19.30), p, 91, For a critique of this play see O. Eberle, 
TheaUrgttcltUhk der Imern Sekveis (Kdnigsbcrg, 1929), 


1 \\\ Rurghw, Johmxts VtfAJer, ein jchtceizmscftrr 
Dranuitiktr der Oegenreformafion (Berne, 1925), pp. 12 if* 
- P. Gall Morel to Jhr (jetcfiichtsfreund t xyji (1861}, 
82. The writer believed the play to have been written 
libcrhanl for the dedication of St. Gswalifs, but later 
admitted hi^ mistake. A summary of the last two acts 
(derived from the Einsiedcln M8.) lias been published in 
j. Baochtoldi (Jtschkhu der deutschen IJteraiur in der 
Scfitniz (FraucnfeM, 1892), Notes p, m r and at greater 
length in Burghetr, op. tit., pp. 54 ff. Roth these writers 
and Eherltr agree that the text of l lie whole play has 
disappeared. 

* Eberie* op* p. 131; Burghcrr. of , n/., pp. r 13 ff. 
The authorship has been attributed to P. Michael Wickart, 
•jt Copudn* whose festal sermon on Sl Oswald was pub¬ 
lished the following year. 
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vergossencm Blut befarbet. Aufgesetzt und vorgewiesen auf offenlichem Theatro in 
Lobl, Uhr-Alt-Catholischer Stack Zug den 5 v. 9. Tag Weinmonat 1730. Vormittag 
urn 7 — Nachmittag um 12 Uhr.' 

The play is of very similar character to Jesuit productions, and abounds in biblical 
and mythological figures and apparently irrelevant interludes, including the story ot 
Joseph in Egypt. 

This is the end of St. Oswald’s appearance in Swiss drama, and all the celebrations 
on his festal day are now past history. But on the new high altar ol 1935 we can see 
a gilded statue of St, Oswald with his raven and Ids cup, and ev ery August the people 
are reminded of our ‘old British king’ in the parish magazine. 


APPENDIX 1 

SWISS DEDICATIONS TO ST. OSWALD 

Basle — Chapel mentioned in 1248. Urkundenhitch der Stadt Basel, i (Basle, 1890), p. 162. I sed 
by the Guild of Tanners. Baster Jahrbuch (Bask 1883), p, 227, Altar founded in the 
Vlinster (1272). Urkundenbuch, op. at. iii (1896), p. 365. Relies in Chapel of St. Andrew 
{1459). E. A. Stikkelberg, Geschichte der Reliquien in der Schweiz, i (Zurich, 1902), d. 67. 

Biessenhofen (C. Thurgau)—Co-patron of chapel built in 1430. A. Nuescheler, Die Gotteshdmer 
der Schweiz [N.G.S.], ii (Zurich, 1867), p. 85. , . . y t 

Breite (C. Zurich)—Chapel mentioned in 1370. N.G.S. iii (1873), p. 592. Wall-painting (early 
fifteenth century). H. Fietz, Die Kunstdenkmiiler des Kantom Zurich, ii (Basle, 1943), 

pp. 66 ft -01 

[Buron (C Lucerne) — Relics (fifteenth century). Stuckelberg, op. tit., p. h2.] 

Cham, St. Wolfgang (C. Zug)—Co-patron of altar dedicated in 1475. Henggeler, op. at., p. 63. 

Chur — Altar mentioned in 1333. E. Pocschel, Die Kumtdenkmaler des Kantom Graubiinden, vn 
(Basle, 1948), p. toi. 

Einsiedeln —see above. 

[Fischingen (C. Thurgau)—Relics mentioned in the Hochwacht (Winterthur) ior 5th Aug. T946.] 

Gaigenen (C. Schwyz) -Co-patron of altar (1477). N.G.S. iii, 507. 

Hochdorjf (C. Lucerne}—Co-patron of altar (1469). Stuckelberg, op. at., p. 7. 

Inwil (C. Zug) — Co-patron of chapel (1384). Henggeler, op. cit ., p. 45. 

Kents (C, Untcrwal den)-Co-patron of altar (1311), This dedication may be due to Oswald 
Lisner, the priest. R. Durrer, Die Ktmstdenkmtiler des Kantom f Jnterwalden (Zurich, 1899- 
1928), pp. 343 ff. 

Lachen (C. Schwyz)—Co-patron of altar (1476). N.G.S. iii, 515. 

Lieslcd (Basel I and)—Co-patron of altar mentioned (441-69. Easier Zeitschnft fur Geschichte 
ana Altertumskunde, ii (Basle, 1903), p. 154. 

[Mariastan (C. Solothurn)—Relics mentioned in Hockutacht, op. at.] 

Munster (C. Graubiinden)—Chapel mentioned in a late medieval record. TiroBsche Geschu hts- 
quelhm , iii (Innsbruck, 1891), p, 240!'. Presumably this is the chapel of St. Oswald in 
Siciva, first mentioned in 1360. Poeschel, op. cit., v (Basle, 1 *J 43 K P* 3 ^ 5 - 

Niederwil (C. Zug) — Co-patron of altar (1520). Henggeler, op. cit., p, 65. 

NenzUngen (C. Beme)—Church dedicated in 1756. KathoHsche Kirchen des Bistum Basel IV 
Konton Bern (Olten. 1938), p, 587. 

Oberdgeri (C. Zug) — see above. 

Oberschan (C. St. Gall)—Chapel (no date). N.G.S. i, 16. 

Obmeit (C. Zug)—Co-patron of altar (162)). Henggeler, op. cit., p. 23. Statue by J. L. Bran den- 
berg. K.K.Z. i, 294, 
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Romoos (C. I .ucerne) — Co-patron of church dedicated in 1184. C. Meeker, Die Kvrchmpatmsnmen 
des Arthidiakonates Aargau im Mittclafter (Diss, phil. Freiburg (Swiss), 1946), p. 89; 
T. Schiess, op. eit., p. 84; P. Ladewig, Regesten zur Geschichte der Rischofe von Constant, i 
(Innsbruck, 1886), doubts the authenticity of the charter. In 1584 St. Oswald and St. Mary 
Magdalene were co-patrons. 

St. Gall -see above. 

Sargans (C. St. Gall)—Church mentioned in the eleventh century and rebuilt in 1708, but date 
of dedication is not known. N.G.S. i, to. 

Schaffhausen —see above. 

Schwanden (C. Glarus) — Co-patron of altar {1349), N.G.S. iii, 536. 

Seems (C. Graub unden) — Co-patron of church (1449). Wooden statue {c. 1520). Pocschel, 
op. cit., iv (Basle, 1942), pp. 112, 120, pi. 139, 

Sins (Aargau)—Co-patron of altar (1493). A. Nuescheler, ‘Die Aargauischcn Gotteshauser’ in 
Argovia. Jahresschrift der htstorischen GeseHschojt des Kan tons Aar gnu, xxvi (Aarau, 1895), 

.P' 7 ’ 

Steinhmtsen (C. Zug) — Co-patron of altar (1701). Henggeier, op. cit., p. 58. 

Trachsekeald (C. Berne) — Chapel founded in 1394, C. E, L. I^thner, Die reformierten Kitchen 
und if ire f ’orsteher tm eidgendssiscfien Freistaate Bern (Thun, n.d.), p. 449. 

Truttikon (C. Zurich) — Chapel mentioned in 1300. Fieta, op. cit. i, 400, 

Udligensisil (C, I .ueerne) — Church rebuilt in 1580 and 1875, but date of dedication not known. 
A. Nuescheler in Der Geschichtsfreund, xliv (18S9), p. 38. St. Oswald is mentioned as 
patron in the parish register of 1586. Hecker, op, cit,, p. 75. 

Wallenstadt (C. St. Gall) — Chapel (no date). N.G.S. i, 13. 

Wettingen — see above. 

Wisiikofen (C. Aargau) — Benedictine priory founded from St. Blasicn in 1113 and suppressed in 
1807. No evidence to show whether the dedication is original (despite diligent inquiry by 
Professor Heck). N.G.S. iii, 606. 

Zurich — Co-patron of altar (1321) in the Stiftskirche. N.G.S. iii, 356. Co-patron of altar (1285) 
in the Fraumunster, Ibid, 370. 


APPENDIX II 

LETTER OF WILLIAM ABBOT OF PETERBOROUGH TO 
JOHN EBERHARD, 1481 

Uniuersis Christ! fidcltbus et presertitn magistro Johanni Eburhardi, eedesia parochiali in 
Weggys Constandensis diocesis rectori, WiUelmus, permissione diuina abbas monastery de 
Buigo Sancti Petri ordinis Sancti Benedict Lincolnicnsis diocesis Cantuariensis prouincie et 
nacionts Anglicane, salutem in Domino sempitemam. Uniuersitati uestre et tibi nominatim, 
prefate magister Johannes, notifi camus per presen tes q item dam crisiianum atque deuotum 
uirum nomine Frederieum Vinter vices imo tercio die mensis Septcmbris peregrino more ad 
monastcrium nostrum antedictum aduenisse. Pcrprius namque didiccrai isdem Fredericus ab 
incolis regni nostri quasdam inibi fore preciosas reliqutas glorioai regis et martiris Oswald! 
haneque ob causam illuc ardenter properare se disposuit, quo in loci [«VJ postquam deuenit, 
Ictus et gaudens effect us, causam peregrin adonis, nedum oretenus et per interpretes quin eciam 
per litre ras tuas, prefate magister Johannes, secrete tuo signs tas nobis apertissime indicauit atque 
usque in crastmum ex constlio bo no rum uirorum, pm reuerencia reliquarum uisum et aspect um 
earundem obiacionemque suam distulit. Mane autem facto, presente priore nostro alijsque 
pluribus intuentibus, dictus Fredericus humili corde et iciuno stomacho coram dictis rdiquijs 
sibi patentibus genua sua Hexit et per aliquantum temporis deuote prcces suas fudit. Postquam 
eleuans se ad prop i us cemendum et intuendum rdiquias, brachium d ext rum ipsius gloriosi regis 
et martins Oswald i uti in hello a quodam Penda pagano et rege Merciorum a corpore resectum 
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et abscisum [sic] erat cum neruis, iuncturis, palma et digitis integrum et incoruptum in hodiemum 
diem permanetxr claro Intnine conspcxit sicque isdem Fredericus et sui et tui, magister Johannes, 
uoti compos effect us etdem braehio sancto ex nomine tuo decern denarios A nglicanos optulit 
porciunculamque panni pjredoso sanguine dicti gloriosi regis et martiris tinctam ad te deferen- 
dam, magister Johannes, tue deuocionis causa a nobis aceepit. in cuius rei testimonium ad 
humiiem peticionem ipsius F rcderici nos, abbas an ted ictus, huic scripto sigillum nostrum 
apposuimus vicestmo quinto die mensis Septcmbris anno Domini millcsimo quadringentesimo 
octogesimo primo. 
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The Ghost or Shadow as a Charge in Heraldry 

By H. STANFORD LONDON, Esq,, F.S.A. 

[ Read 30 th January i'j47] 

T HE charge which forms the subject of this paper is blazoned in French ombre 
and in Latin umbra, and one or other of these terms is used in the few cases in 
which the charge occurs in English blazon 1 outside the text-books. r \ here can 
be little doubt but that the word ought to be interpreted as ghost or phantom/ but 
the compiler of The Bake of St , Albans translated it by shadow, and he was followed 
hy Gerard Legh and sundry later writers who apparently took that word in its every¬ 
day sense, it was certainly so understood by Cornelius Gailliard, for he paraphrased it 
by umbrage, and I suspect that it was a like misinterpretation which inspired the 
de Varennes-Vulson heresy mentioned hereinafter. 1 n the following pages I propose 
first to review the statements of the various English and continental armorists who 
mention the ombre and thereafter to consider the charge in actual use. 


I. TREATISES 


Neither the Trad at us de Arntis , by Johannes dc Bado Aureo/ which was probably 
written soon after 1394, nor the Welsh tractate published by our Fellow, Mr. Evan 
Jones, 4 makes any mention of the shadow. There are, however, several manuscript 
versions of a much shorter English treatise which do mention it. They appear to be 
based on a common original little later than the Tractutus. The five versions which 
1 have seen all list, or purport to list, fifteen varieties of lions, one being a lion um- 
brated. This was evidently a puzzle to the copyists. Only one version has both 
illustration anti legend correct, and that is a late sixteenth-century copy by Robert 
Glover, 5 The version printed by Mr, Jones'* gives the description correctly, 1 A lion 
in umbre\ but the accompanying shield is blank. Another version 7 has a very* nicely 


* Most of these examples arc in the College of Arm£ and 
I desire to express to the Chapter of the College my 
appreciation of the facilities which they have afforded me, 
[ must abo say ‘Thank you 1 to my old friend Dr. D. L* 
Galbreath, FJ8*A.* Vice-President of the Swiss Heraldic 
Society, and to many others who have helped in various 
ways. Above all I am indebted to my colleague of the 
French Heraldic Society, £)r. Paul Adam* without whose 
consiam and generous help the continental portion of this 
paper could not have been written; the writing indeed is 
mine, but die greater part of the material was provided by 
him Mv thanks are due to the Chapter of the College nf 
Amts for leave to reproduce figures a to / on Plate xxvil* 
and figures £ s h w and i on Plate xxis: to tlic authorities 
of the British Museum for Leave to reproduce figures s y, ih + 
and 17, and to the Director of the Bihliothequc Nationalc 
at Paris for figures i,j, k r and / on Phite X&vtr L have in 
thank the Marquis dcTrazegnica for rite impression of his 
seal reproduced un Plate fltlli, g t and Baron Ml urge v de 
Tupignv, Conservator at the Archives NatiotvaJcs* Paris, 


for the casts illustrated on Plate xsvnt, « s h, and k . 

Casts of the other seals illustrated on that plate were sup- 
plied by the directors of the Archives Royales, Brussels 
(tigs, r, d) and of the British Museum (figs, /i T f)- Casts of 
all these seals as well as of several other Traxtygnics seals 
in the Brussels collect ion are now in the British Museum. 

* This suggestion was first made by Mr. Martin 
Holmes., F.SA. 

1 Medieval Heraldry, Cardiff, 1943, pp. 95 seep, cf. 
pp, xvii seq. Johannes dc Bado Aurcu’a tractate was rirst 
published by Edward Bysshe, the intruding Garter, in 
1654. see p. n. 5 below. 

* Jones, op. at . p p- z, 

s British Museum MS* HarL 6064, f + z> The other 
versions are fifteenth century. 

* Op. eit. r p T 213; eC Introduction, p. xliv. Mr. Jones 
primed this from two British Museum MSS., Add r 34648 
and Hark 6097. 

7 Treatise on Heraldry temp. Hen. IV t in the library of 
the College of Arms, p, 3. 
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drawn outline of a lion in a gold shield, 1 but in place of the words 'in umbre’ there is 
only a squiggly line {pi, xxvn, <?). In the other two manuscripts the description is badly 
mangled,’ as it is also in Adam Loutfut’s Scotufied and versified copy of a similar 
treatise. 3 

In the same volume with Loutfut’s verses there is a prose treatise,* also copied by 
him about 1494 and Scottified in the process. In t hi s a croix umhre replaces the 
shadowy lion, but it is neither described nor illustrated, 

Nicholas Upton, whose Be Studio M Hi lari was written about 1440, 5 devotes four 
paragraphs to umbrated charges, and all four were reproduced in a literal translation 
in The Boke of St. Albans, the first English book on heraldry to he printed,*' The first 
three paragraphs deal respectively with a 1 mylneriscros shadowd or umbratyd\ a ‘cros 
floree patent umbratsd’, and a ‘cros flori umbratit and perforated’ (pi. xxvn, a, b, c)J 
The gist of the three paragraphs is thatr 

The umbra of any object may be borne as a charge in armory; 

It is to be represented by a mere outline; and 

The outline is to be black w hatever the colour of the field. 


The remaining paragraph 8 is headed ‘De Amiis Umbratts’ and is accompanied by an 
illustration of Leo wnbratus (pi. xxvn, d). It begins with a warning that such charges 
must not be confused with ‘transmutid’ charges (counterchanged in modern parlance), 
and after explaining that 'arrays umbratid’ denote that the wearer’s ancestral posses¬ 
sions have passed to others but that he hopes to regain them, it ends with the dictum 
that ‘it is bettyr to beer thos armis umbratit then hoolly to leef theyr progen 1 ton ris 
army s’. This lost property’ theory- also appears in an augmented version of the 
Tract atm de Armis 13 which dates from 1449. 

The second printed work on heraldry- to be published in England did not appear 
until 1562, Gerard Legh’s Accedence of Armorie. 10 It was followed in 1572 by Bosse- 


1 An outline, as will appear shortly, was the classical 
manner of representing an umbra, 

3 One, Bodleian MS. A&hmolc Roll* 4 K has 4 a lyon in 
Kotinbre"; die other, a fifteenth-century copy in the col¬ 
lection of our Treasurer, Mr. Bradfcr-Lawrence, has 
"ennoumhre' written all in one word, 
j Early English Text Society,. Extra Series, So. Si iStKj 
{Queen* Btuabrtk'* Aehademy p etc,* edited by F, J. Fumi* 
vail), p. 98* line 133. *In umhre' is here perverted into 
"in ruimcr'. The tract is one copied about 1494 by Adam 
Loutfut, Kintyre Pursuivant, for Sir William Gumming 
of Inverallochy* then Msrchmont Herald and afterwards 
Lyon Kinp of Arms, It h now art. 17 in Brit, Mus, MS, 
HorL 6149, see f, 153, L 11. 

* Hart. MS, 6149, art. 2, tf. 5-44, Although it differs 
from Upton in many ways this tract seems to be based on 
the armorial portion of Dt Studio Militari (cf. Jones, op. 
at., p. xxi, n. 2). 

5 Nidtalai Vptoni de Studio MitUari Libri Qtiuiuoi\ 
published by Edward Bysshe, together with the Trartatm 
dr Armis of Johannes de Bado Aureo and Sir Henry 
Spclman's Aspifagta, London, 1654. Bee pp. 220, 221* 


247. Bee also the paragraph TJe cruce fknbriata\ p. 221, 

“ The Boke of Saint Albans, M 1 Dame Juliana Berners 
, * . printed at St* A Hans by the schoolmaster in i486; 
reproduced in facsimile by William Blades, London, 1901. 
The few verbal discrepancies between the Boke and 
Bysshe's Upton are trivial* 

7 The shields in ph xxvn, a-d are reproduced from a 
contemporary manuscript in the College of Arms (Arundel 
64). Save for the thin lines the artist's version of erux 
mviaidinarh umbrata might be blazoned as amillrsnd cross 
disjointed, whilst the cross he has drawn for (c) is not pasy 
but botqnny, crux nodulaia; this mistake is rectified in 
Bysshe T s edition. 

a in Bysshe's Upton this is separated from the other 
three paragraphs by some 27 pages. In the Boke of St. 
Album is follows immediately after the section about the 
perforated shadow, anti has neither heading nor illustra¬ 
tion. 


* Brit. Mus. MB. Add, 2S791; see Jones* p. 344 seq. 
and p. xviii note. 

The Areedmee of Armvrie, by Gerard Lcgh, London, 
1562 and later editions, ff. 36, 456, and tofi* 
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well's Workes of Armorie , 1 and in 1586 by Sir John Feme's Blazon of Gen trie . 2 In the 
main all three books agree with Upton, but each adds something to the story. Lcgh 
applies the term ‘umbrated’ to the lion and the saltire, but calls the cross ‘entrailedV 
although all three charges are drawn as mere outlines. Feme, who disapproves of the 
term entrailed and says that this cross should be blazoned umbrated or shadowed, 
supplements Upton’s instruction that the shadow-outline is always to be black by 
adding that if the field is black the shadow should be drawn in a ‘bruske or dark 
tawney’ colour. He also stipulates that a shadow may not be charged. 4 Boss ewe 11 
repudiates the ‘lost property' theory, considering that those who had lost their ances¬ 
tral possessions should hear the whole amis with such difference as might be assigned 
by the Kings of Arms. 5 

Guillim 6 and Randle Holme add nothing material. The latter clearly takes umbra 
to mean shadow: ‘umbrating is only a drawing or tricking out the form of any Cross 
with a darkish line, without any substance of a Cross to cast a shadow, but is only a 
meer shadow,’ Me has the right idea as to how an umbrated charge ought to be 
represented, that is with ‘only a small line’ or ‘skore\ not so full or thick as tor a 
voided charge. lie does not, however, translate this precept into practice, and the 
relevant illustration, a cross mascle umbrated, is drawn with an outline which is at 
least as broad as those of his voided charges. 7 

Edmondson, whose Complete Body of Heraldry was published in 1780, and who 
thought that shadows are never borne in English armor)*, says in one place that a 
shadow, ‘adumbration’, is ‘outlined and painted of a colour darker than the field', and 
in another place that it is to he 'represented of the colour of smoke'. 9 As authority for 
the latter statement he cites the French armorist, Yulson de la Colombiere. Arch¬ 
deacon Woodward is aware of the classical method of depicting an omhre hut prefers 
the later heresy; an ombre, he says, is properly represented by a darker shade of the 
field tincture though the artist often contents himself with simply drawing the outline 
of the charge in a neutral tint/* 


1 JiVAcJ of Armorit .... by John Boascwdl ., 1597 

(London), smm p. 25, The first edition appeared in 1572. 

1 The Blazon o/Gmtrie by John Fane + <». London* 

1586; ue p. 174. 

3 See Notes and Queries, voL 191, 1946, p, zsa* 

* Feme also uses the word ‘shadow’ in speaking of 
differences, saying that the second brother should add to 
his paternal coat 'a hordure of the colour of the feeld^ but 
severed from the coat, by a little tract, or shadow p drawne 
with the pencelF (op. at. t p, 254), 'Umbrated' is used in 
a similar way in Sir George Csrcwcs Serowl, which \$ 
dated i$S8; this gives for Reyndll of E ml Ogwell in 
Devon: J Ar, and upon it duble umbrated for a masons 
wall a chef indented sa." (Brit. Mus, MS, Hart. 2139, f, 
547 v; Devon Notes and Queries, vol. i, pari a, p. 90, 
no fc 631). This would now he blazoned; Argeai ransom'd 
sable, n chief hide nit d sable. 

* J. G. Nichols, commenting on this passage, opined 
that there wsb w such charge as a shadow* and that the 
idea arose from the occasional representation of charges 
hv outlines, e.g. on brasses and gravestones (Herald and 
Genealogist h voL u 7 1865, p. 9b). Later he recanted so far 


as Franco is concerned, but he still thought that the device 
was "probably never adopted in England 1 . As evidence of 
its use in France he cited the apocryphal coat of Gill ion 
1 c Courage ux (Gilles l de Trizegmes, 1191) in the 
Salle des Croisadcs at Versailles p. 555). 

* A Display of Heraldry, by John Guitlim, 1610* bk- 2, 
chap. y r so also in all subsequent editions, 

7 Academy af Armory* 1 688* bk. i K chap. 5, p. 4a, no. 6, 
and p. 48* no. 73 ; hk. it, chap. 7* p. 144; bk. isi t chap, 13, 
p L 482 h tin. T39, At the last reference llohtic confutes 
umbrating ami voiding and describes as fc an l mb rated 
Mullet, or a Mullet voided and fretted" the figure known 
as a pcnt&lphu and commonly blazoned as such in the 
arms of the two families which he dies* Degel in van 
Wangcn ami Stabler. The fact that Stabler repeats the 
charge as crest shows that it is not an umbra. 

* In the Glossary, s.v. 'Adumbration' and 'Ombre’ 
respectively. 

* A Treatise on Heraldry^ British and Foreign, by John 
Woodward and else htc George Burnet b Edinburgh, 
1892* p. ZZX* A revised edition of the book was published 
in 1896 as by Woodward alone. 
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So far as I can learn, few of the early continental armorists say anything of the 
ombre. Bartolus dc Sassoferrato (1356) 1 and Bernard de Roussefgue 2 ignore it, and 
so does the treatise which is generally attributed to Sicily Herald (Jean de Courtois t 
ob . 1435), but which Dr, Adam after a dose comparison of the manuscripts believes 
to be really the work of Clement Prinsault (c. 1470)^ In the sixteenth century Jerome 
dc Bara says nothing of the ombre, 4 and Cornelius Gailliard, Flanders King of Arms, 
is equally silent in his tract Le Fthison des Armes, written in 1557, although he gives 
several examples in his Armorial of Flanders. 5 6 On the other hand an anonymous 
fifteenth-century 7 French manuscript in the Heralds’ College illustrates a Hon en 
ombre? and Noel le Boucq similarly includes an ombre among the types of lion with 
which he illustrates his treatise, whilst in the armorial appended thereto he gives the 
arms of Trazegnies and Florenville with the ombres correctly drawn in outline. 7 * 
Neither he nor the Heralds’ College MS. blazons the charge. In this connexion it is 
curious to note that Noel’s son, Jacques Leboucq, who was deputy Toison d’Or from 
1564 to 1572, ignores the charge completely.* 

Not until the seventeenth century is the ombre generally admitted by the continen¬ 
tal armorists. Then Petra Sancta and Segoing" represent the ombre as an outline, and 
that seems to be Lou van Geliot’s idea, though his language is far from clear. 1 " De 
Varennes, on the other hand, opines that ombres are only faintly coloured, ‘ne sont 
pas beaucoup colores’, 11 and Vulson de la Colombierc elaborates that into the state¬ 
ment that an ombre de crow must be represented ‘de couleur enfumee afin. qu’on 
puisse voir a travers un pen obscureraentV 2 Although they have been followed by 


1 Dc Insigniis ct Armis. See Jones* op, p. 231, and 
Bysshes Upton, notes, p. 4 seq. 

1 'Dc urtv bli^uiuii iirma 3 , Bihliothcqut; Ndtifltmlc* 
Paris, MS, Satin 6ozo T 

1 This book is known from many manuscript versions, 
and is the earliest treatise on heraldry to be primed in 
France* it wag first published in 1495, reprinted at various 
times to 1515, and fast re-edited by Douet d h Arcq in the 
Rrtriit arckibiogtiji ae, 1858, p. 321. 

1 Le Blasm dtrt Armoirics, 1579, and later editions 1581 
TO 1638. The date 1311 (J. Guimard, Biblioth&pt* Herat- 
diqut dc la France, 1 86 i t no + 19, citing j, Lclnng, Rihiiothequc 
historique de la France k revised by Fevret de Fbnlcllc, 
Pari^. 1768-78) seems to be a mistake. 

* L r Blamv dir Armes, navi dr VAmtoriul des vilks, 
cMtrlUnics, eoun fbddu, scigneuries, el families dc Vmcien 
t&mti dr Fhmdrc, par CornellU Guifliard, roi et heraai 
darmes dr Fempereur Charles-Quint, public . . . par J r ran 
Mafdcrghem . . . h Bruxelles* 1S66. Gailliard died in 1563 , 

6 MS. ! . 28, L 12. The volume has been given the title 

"Ancient Rules of Bissau 1 . 

Bibi. Nat., Paris* MS. franc, 11463, f, 31. Le Bouoq, 
an amateur herald of Valenciennes, was bom in 1490 and 
d ltd in 1567* 

s Jacques leboucq, painter and genealogist, appointed 

herald by Charles V, Toison d'Or King of Arms put 
interim =559, lieutenant du Roy d'armes de la Toison 
d"Or h 1564-72; died 1573 . Most nf his manuscripts were 
destroyed in a ftre 1 but a few have survived including a 

nicely emblazoned treatise, Le Blazon des Armes, finished 


in 1564 (Brussels MS. 7452; Ribl. Nat.^ Paris, MS. fr.tn£. 
9491). (Information from Dr r Adam; Biographic mturnuie 
dc Belgique t vol. xi, col. 535,) 

0 Silvester Petra Sancta, Tesserae Gent Hit iac y Rome, 
163S* p, 321. Charles Segoiug, Le Trisor Hfraldique ou 
Mercure Armorial f Paris, 1657, pp. 122, 202. 

LCl Lou van Geliot* Indke Armorial, Paris, 1635,, p. 372, 

11 Mare-Gilbert dc Varennes* Le Roy d'Armes* Paris* 
1635, p. a+o. 

n Marc Vulson dc la Colombierc, La Science Hirmque t 
Paris, 1644* p. 142, Both Vulson and de Varennes cite 
the alleged arms of Ehrard de St. Sulpice. The coat in 
question is that of Vayrac: Argent temy of sable crossleis 
and a linn sable r It was quartered by the Ebrards from 
about 1417 until the extinction of the family in 1581. It 
was not until they had been extinct for forty years or so 
that we find the crosses described as ombres. The first 
instance is in Hector Le Breton's Armorial du St, Esprit 
(Bibliothequc Nationals Paris, fends francos MS. 25203, 
f. 60), and Lc Breton was Montjme King of Arms front 
1615 to 1653+ Le Breton blazons the coat: 'd'argent au 
lion de sable seme d^ombres de croisctles de mesme". The 
mistake probably came from his misunderstanding an 
unfinished, drawing, but however it arose it was repeated 
by iiUlhor after author* Another ghost which needs to be 
laid is that attributed to l^exhy, of Li£gc, n branch of the 
house of A wans, Rictsiap blazons their amis: 4 De vair 
a l ombre d'un lion de guculcs couronne d K or\ In reality 
the cltarge is dimply a red lion—see Ijs Mirmr des Nobles de 
Hesbayc, by Jacques de Hcmricourt (ob, 1403)* printed at 
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divers later writers, notably by Pailiot 1 and Spener,- de Varennes and Vulson are, so 
far as I have found, the first armorists to advance this view, it is, however, at variance 
alike with the statements of the early English treatises and with the normal practice 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Indeed, so far as graphic representations 3 
are concerned I have yet to meet with an ombre represented otherwise than as an out¬ 
line until we come to seventeenth-century works such as PaJJiot’s, whose engravings 
of the arms of Trazegnies and Ebrard dc St, Sulpice are reproduced on pi. XXVIJ, g, h* 
Menestrier is ambiguous, perhaps deliberately, for he defines the ombre as Tim age 
d’un corps si delie quo Ton void le champ aux travers’. 5 Of the later armorists some 
merely repeat Mcnestrier's definition, but others return to the classical representation 
of the ombre as an outline. Among these Victor Bouton’s definition is a masterpiece 
of brevity: l L'ombre de lion se trouve en armoiries. On la figure au trait.’ 6 Like 
Bouton, the two latest continental writers on armory. Dr. Galbreath 7 and the Belgian 
armorist Fourez,® only recognize the outline as representing the shadow. 9 

The striking point in these continental works is the unanimity with which they cite 
the arms of Trazegnies, and that coat was examined in some detail by Count F, Van 
der Straten-Ponthoz in 1884. 10 Apart from that paper and the references in text-books, 
the omhre formed the subject of four short notes in the Archives H&aUiques Suisse ?, 11 
the last of which brought the number of known examples up to four. 


Brussels* p. 4^, cic., Borman's 'edition* 1910-31,, 

vol. j t p. 324. 

1 La Traie et Parfaite Seif nee des Atmoiries w , by 
Pierre Palliot, Paris, i6(k>. Fscsimile edits on,, Paris* 1895, 
p. 449. Palliots book tb a reissue, with additions* of the 
India Armonal of Lou van Gctiot. The reference to 
Ehrard dc St. SuEpice is one of Falliot's additions and was 
evidently taken from dc Varennes. it will he noticed that 
Pull lot cross-hatches the shadows which p paradoxically', 
arc only distinguishable from his sable charges by the 
absence of outline, 

- P. ]. Spcner* Imigmum Theoria, Frankfurt a. M +( 
1680, and 2nd edit, 1717* See part i, p # isfL 

1 Engravings and carving arc on a somewhat different 
looting, as will appear in the course of this paper, 

4 De Varmnes does not illustrate an omhre. Vulson"? 
engraving shows a shield charged with a emss the vertical 
hatchings of which differ no whit from those used else¬ 
where in the book for the tincture gules, 

3 €. E\ Menestrier, e_g r in Ahrdgf MUkodime de$ Prtn* 
apes Htraldiqvcs on du Veritable Art du Blazon, Lyon, 
1677, p. 137; -Ld Mtthudr du Blazon, Lyon, i688 r p. 57; 
La Safnet de fa Xobksje m In nomdk Mithode du Bloson, 
Paris, 1691, p. 46, In other hooks (e.g, La mmtlfa 
Method? tmtmnir du Blown, Lyon, *701, ctc. r pp_ 6-7, 21, 
38) he mentions the Ombre du Soldi, but says nothing of 
any other sort of shadow. The idea of the ombre du soleil 
is purely French, the theory being that the sun must 
necessarily he gold, and that if ii is of any other colour it 
is not tin.' sun hut only its shadow. In such cases the 
features which normally distinguish the SurTs face are 
often omitted. The only British example I have noticed 
was entered in the Lyon Register in 1K29 for Sligo of 
Camyfc : Gufas on a saltire between a falcon volant in duef 
VOL. XC11 1 . 


and three covered fops in the flanks and base or Pombre du 
sidcil of the first 1 1 ■ B. Paul, Ordinary of Scottish Arms, 
1903, no. 5167). Count de Foras, whose hock Le Binwn 
(Grenoble, 1883, sec p. 305} is generally, though with little 
reason, regarded as authoritative, will have nothing of the 
shadow , w hether of the sun t of a lion, or of anything else. 
He thinks that the so-called shadows are simply misread¬ 
ings of painted charges of which the colour lias faded or 
from which the pigment hafi ffaked or rubbed off. His 
strictures are directed mainly against the otnhr^ du fulfil, 
and in that regard he is no doubt justified, but he is cer¬ 
tainly at fault in repudiating the other shadows. 

* NfurVfaji Trait f dr Hinson f par Victor Bouton, Paris, 
<S6jp p. 33 a, 

7 Mmmetdu Blown, by D. L. Galbreath, l^usanne and 
Lyons, 1942, p. 92 : U n meuble, un lion, par cNcmplc* peut 
etre du memc email que k champ qui Ic portc, et n'etre 
indique que par Ic trait du contour. Dans cc cas, il est 
appcle un lion en ombre on unt omhre dr lion/ 

i Fourez, IJHeraldiqufi Manuel d^ initiation, undated. 
The dedication is dated December 1942, The book was 
written while the author was a prisoner of war in Germany- 
The theories of the shadow’ propounded by Emile 
GevKft (I/Heraldique, son esprit , ion langage et ses applica¬ 
tions, Brussels and Paris, 1923, p, 169) and F. 11 . Gheusi 
(Lr Blusan, Paris, 1933, p, 241) are too absurd for repeti¬ 
tion. Gcvacrt says. ( know not on what authority, that* 
l Les uttrcs primitive? de Bruxelles, de gueules plain* 
portfcrent l "ombre dc Saint Michel/ 

10 Annates du Cere fa Arch&togiquc dc Mom r veil. 17, 
p. 457 scq. 

IL ‘L'ombre hcraldique', by D. L. Galbreath, vol. 42, 
1928, p P 4; "A propos dc Pt>mbrc du Lion p v by H. S. 
London and S + M Collins, vol, 53, 1939, p. Ii 3 ; and 
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II. TRAZEGNIES 

There is no luck of material about the arms of the Trazegnies and their cadets. 
There is a long scries of seals running from 1195 to the present day/ and the arms 
arc to be seen in many armorials from the Bigot roll of about 1254 onwards. 1 

The arms are a differenced form of the coat of Cisoing, a Hainan It family who bore 
Bendy or and azure* This is proved by the fact that the Trazegnies war-cry was 
‘Cisoing’, but the link between the two families has not been found/ 

The earliest known example of the arms is on a seal of Gilles II, appended to a 
document dated 1195 (pi. XXVII!, ;). Here the arms are bendy of six pieces in an 
indented border, while a lion stands erect behind the shield as supporter/ This coat, 
but with the border plain instead of indented, i.e. Bendy of six pieces or and azure a 
border gules, was retained unchanged by the Wedergrate family (pL XXV11 , k) t but 
before 1374. perhaps even a century earlier, the Trazegnies had added the outline of a 
lion and that charge was adopted in turn by all the other branches of the family. Both 
Clement-Mon rue r, in his history of Cambron Abbey, 6 and Van der Straten-Ponthoz , 
in his paper on the Trazegnies arms/ say that the ombre only appears on seals in 1374, 
and that Dom Marc Noel, the seventeenth-century historian of the abbey, was in 
error in attributing it to the family before that date, or rather before its appearance in 
the Armorial de Gel re/ Both writers have, however, overlooked certain evidence 


‘Tdwjours VOmbre 1 , by D. L. Gal breath, vol. 58* 1044, 

p. Si. 

J Douet d'Areq, hnrntaire de la Collection des Sc tans 
de t f Empire, 3 vote,* Paris 1863-8, vol. Hi, 3. 0. Traacgnka. 
G_ Dcmay, Invent aire dts Semux de la Flrndre, 2 vote,, 
Paris, 1873, s o* StGenbuse and Trazegnies. J. T. de 
Roadt p Scei ii/.v Arm&rih dcs Pays-Bos, 4 vote.* Brussels, 
iSqj 1903, s + TrazegiuESii Beugnies, Florenvilk, Hein- 
btK, roucquH, KoeuL\ T &teenhmjs, and in the Appendix, 
s. n. Abbaye, Hamal, and Hembizc. 

~ The arms of one branch or another occur in a score 
or marc medieval (prv-1500) armorials, as well its in Liter 
collections. I am indebted to Dr. Adam for almost nil the 
references to these. Of the medieval rails the following 
are in prim, wholly or partially: Compiegne, r. 1278 (see 
p* 13 i t n r i); Navant t c. 1370 (nee p. 132, n, 6); Tqurnni de 
Bruges* 1392; Frisian Campaign, 1396 [see also p r 131, 
n. 8); Partisans de Bourgogne, 1421; Armorial de FEurope 
et de la Town d'Or (see p, 134,11.5); Armorial de Berry 
(seep. 134, n. 6); Armorial d 1 Assign tes, second half of the 
fifteenth century. For all these as well as for the Bigot 
roll see Dr. Adam 1 3 Cuiuhgue des Arm&riaux Fran fats 
Imprimis (reprinted from the NourrSk Revue Hmldique, 
Paris, 1946, pp. ig seq.J. Thc Bigot Roll b being prepared by 
Dr. Adam for publication in the near future in the Archives 
HfraLHyues Stosses* He is also preparing a complete cata¬ 
logue of medieval French rolls of arms, printed and 
unprinted. r Fhe arms of the competitors ut the Totimoi 
de Bruges in T392 art- painted in two manuscripts of King 
Rene's Litre dt* Journals (EtjbL Nat., Paris, MSS. fran^. 
2692, 2693!, and they are reproduced in monochrome on 
the end-papers to the recent abridgement of that work 
(see p. 147, n. io below). Among them are tile arms of 


Amoud van Swcveghcm: Bendy six or and azure a lion 
m ombre in a border gobony gules and ermine , and those of 
De Heere van Steenhuse; the same but with die border 
gules and urgent* See also p T 133, n r 7, and p. 140, n, i T 
1 It is worth noting that the Counts of 1 fainault and 
Holland of the Avesnes line bore Bendy or and gulcs y and 
that Jean de Cisoing (living 1185) married Petnonillr, 
daughter of Wautier d'Avesnes (oh* 1 147)- This no doubt 
explains the Ci goings* bendy coat. The Wedergrate family* 
who wore Bendy or and azure in a plain harder gales, were 
of Cisoing stock, sprung perhaps from a younger mn of 
the Jean de Cisoing who was living in 1188 and 1218. 
They are regarded by Van der Straten-FonthoK as a 
branch of Trazegmes, but apart from the similarity of the 
arms 1 have seen no evidence for that affiliation. 

4 The Trazegnies pedigree has been traced hack to 1135 
(Edouard Ponce! et in Biographic Sutionuk de Belgique , 
art, Trazegnies., voh xxv, cot. 555), or even earlier (But- 
ken$ T Trciphers de Brabant, 1724-6* vol. ii, p. 168), 

J Demay, no. 1661. If that lion had any special signifi¬ 
cance it lias escaped me. For a moment 1 thought that it 
might allude to the fact that Gilles was Constable of 
Flanders, but he only held that post during the minority 
of the children of his wife Ailide de Sou Here by her first 
husband Philippe de Haines, hereditary Constable, and 
he only married Ailide in 1197 \at. Brig., vot. 25 p 

col. 575 ). 

b Annates du Carle Archeologitfur de \fam t voh xiv, 
1877, p . 1 1 etc. t an d vol. xvii, 1884, p. t w etc.: set v* 11 . xv \ r , 

P- 7 *- 
7 Loc< nV. 

9 Both writer* date this r* 1335; U should be c. 1370. 
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which seems to throw' the ombre back a century earlier and thus to justify Dom Marc 
Noel. This evidence consists of two armorials and one seal. 

Among the competitors at a tournament held in Compiegne about 127S w as Ostes 
or Otto de Trazegnies, fourth of that name. The tournament roll 1 depicts his arms 
as Bendy of six pieces or and azure with the umbra of a liojt and. an indented border gules . 
Unfortunately, only late copies of this roll arc at present accessible, and one cannot 
overlook the possibility that these do not give the arms worn by Otto IV at Compiegne, 
but those known to the copyists as being borne by his fifteenth-century descendants. 
For the moment, however, and until better evidence is available, we can but accept 
these copies, and indeed Dr. Adam, after a careful study of their contents, has come 
to the conclusion that they may be trusted. Nevertheless, if Otto did charge his shield 
with the ombre at Compiegne, he must have erased it again soon after. There is no 
lion on his seal in 1284 and 1294 (pi. xxviu, A) there is none in the Dering and Fitz- 
William rolls about 1270-80, 3 nor is there one to be seen on the Trazegnies shields in 
the Vermandois 3 and Montjoie-Chandon 5 rolls of about 1300. This eclipse of the lion 
was not, however, complete. Even if it did not reappear in the main Trazegnies line 
until towards 1374, it is found in the interval in the arms of another branch, the 
Steenhuse, Lords of Zwcvcghem, and later Princes of Steenhuse. 6 

A seal of William seigneur de Steenhuse in 1308 (pi. xxvm, a) displays a shield 
which is blazoned by Demay as *bande de six pieces a T ombre d f un lion, a la bordurc 
composeV As to the bendy and the gobony border there can be no question; the 
‘ombre d’un lion’ is less certain. The treatises, as we have seen them, say that the 
shadow' of an object is to be represented by its outline, and the Trazegnies lion is so 
represented many times, both in rolls and on seals. On this seal, however, there is no 
mere outline. On the contrary the whole lion ts in relief, or rather those portions of it 
whipb lie on alternate stripes, the remaining portions being obscured by the first, 
third, and fifth stripes of the bendy field.* At first I thought this inconsistent with 


1 Printed diver* times, especially as H La Noblesse 
Htnnuyirc au Tciumoi de Comp italic dc 1238'+ by 
Armand de Bchauli; ibid., vol. xxt\ T 1890, p, 61 seq. Bee 
p. 96, no. 147. The dace 1238 is impossible; it should be 
about 1278. 

1 Demay fc no. 1663, and tie Raadt. iv w 50, an equestrian 
seal of 63 mm, diameter. Both buckler and trappings are 
charged with the arms, bendy of sis pieces in an engrailed 
border. 

J Dering Roll no. 301 for 'Qlcs Tniscnie 1 * Bendy t >f six 
or a nd azure in a plain border gules (Phillipp* MS. 3114b* 
now penes Mr. A. R. Wagner* F.S.A.* Richmond Herald). 
There are several copses of this roll (see Reliquary r vo3. 
xvii p p, 16)* and they dilfer both in details of the 

arms and in the spelling of the name, Fitz William (or 
Planche's) Roll* Gt£9 de Tmignies: Or three tends azure 
in a border engrailed gules (Soc. Ant. MS* 664, Roll n, 
no T 443 r CL Genealogist* Sjs. iv* iq8 p where the name b 
given as *Oies de Tasoginc*\ and vii T 38). 

* Bib], Hat,, Paris, MB. 2249 fnunp., IT. 40-108* 

1 So named from a former owner. Hector Le Breton* 
Montjoic King of Aims (615-53, and the present owner, 
Count Chandon de Rriailles, 


* Louis de Bruges* whom Edward IV created earl of 
Winchester in 1472, was Prince de Steenhuse in right of 
his mother. Margaret* daughter and heiress of Felix Prince 
de Steenhuse. 

* Op. dt. r no. 1630, 

I was tempted to see a parallel to ihh in the coat 
depicted in J. M. Lion's edition of the Frisian Campaign 
Roll for ‘Li singr de trasertgi\ namely Bendy of six pieces 
or and azure with tf tim argent rfehrviscd by the first and 
second blue bunds (pi. i p no. 14). hut no such coat is to be 
found in any of the manuscripts of this roll which Dr. 
Adam has examined, and LioiVs work is not considered 
reliable (see p for example* von Bctchem, Gal breath* and 
Hupp/Dic Wappenhfichcrdes deutschen Miudalter* fc in 
Beitrdgi zur Gesehichte der Heraldik^ Berlin* 1939* p. 27; 
Adam, Catalogue * ► «* p< 5), Apart from other short’ 
comings Lion mixes up two distinct rolls* that of the 
Frisian Campaign of 1396 and that of the Siege of Gorin- 
them in 1402. Both those rolls give the arms of Ansel dc 
Trazegnies: Bendy nr and azure with the ombre of a lion 
and a border engrailed gules (Lion* pi. ill, no* 17, omits the 
ombre). The earlier roll also gives the coat of Sir Jthan 
de Hembize; Bendy of six pieces or and azure with the 
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Dt-may's blazon, but I am now disposed to regard it as the engraver’s attempt to 
represent the ghost of a [ion, a charge which he had probably never met before, 1 In 
any case, whether this seal was meant to depict a iion tn corpore or m umbra, we find 
the coat with the umbra of a lion in a plain border in a painted armorial in the library' 
of the Heralds* College,- the paintings in which can be dated from internal evidence 
c, 1360-70. This shield is named ‘Sr dc tragignors’, but the legends are a good deal 
later than the painting and the coat was probably meant for Steenhusc, the 1 razegnies 
border being properly engrailed. 

13 e that as it may, the ombre was certainly borne by the Trazegnies a few years later. 
It occurs in 1374 and 1391 3 on seals of Otto VI (pi. xxvm, b, c) and VII (pi. xxvm, d), 
and in 13SS 4 (pi. xxvm, e) and 1405 to 1417 s (pi. xxvm,/) on those of the latter’s 
brother, Anseau. It also occurs in several rolls of arms about that time. The Navarre 
roll, for instance, t. 1370, blazons the arms of *le Sire de Segnies’ [sic] as ‘bende d'or 
ct d’azur de VI pieces a un lion en umbre a une bordeure de gueulles endentee. 6 A 
few years later come the painted rolls of Gelre and Bellcnville. 1 he former is the well- 
known work of one Heynen, Gelre Herald to the duke of Gclderland, and was com¬ 
piled between about 1369 and 1400. 7 Under the name ‘Die He v’ Trasegnies* (fig. 1) 


ghost of it iion and a border gufcs semy of silver roundels. 
This lust coat U also given by Lion fpl« h\ ikj* 16) with 
the unimportant difference that he makes the 6e!d Bendy 
of fit?* pieces azure and or, 

J Dr. Galbreath arrived at the same conclusion quite 
independently. After the above poftrage was written he 
wrote to me: H 1 think that the aberrant types in the 1308 
seal and some of the armorials art due to ike engraver 1 ! 
or painter's uncertainty bow to indicate the ombre. The 
engraver in particular who does not normally deal in 
outlines, would he rather pul to it, and the interfacing of 
the bends seems to me to be quite a bright way out of the 
difficulty. 1 A similar effect of interlacing fa to be seen in 
a Munich manuscript of 1562, Codex iconogmphkus 265. 
This contains, in the body of the rod, three Trazcgnies 
coats* nos. 203, 257, and 559* attributed to the lords of 
Owbrakelc (tfembfre), Zweveghcm, and H lee nbu.se re- 
speed rely, and in each case instead of a bendy field with 
the lion s shadow stretching over all the stripes, we have 
:l gold field charged with the umbra and with three (two in 
no. 559) blue bends over all. The three chevrons in die 
arms of Csmrtraisins (no. sec also below) surmount 
die ombre in like maimer. The coat of Sltenbuse appears 
a second time, no. 638* among the Ts-cndcryts' (ban¬ 
nerets)* but here it is in the usual form, Bendy of six or and 
azure mth the timbre of a lion over alt and a border go bony 
argent and gules, An odd feature fa that the segments of 
the gobony borders are cut diagonally: they might be 
blazoned gobony embelif, A variant of the Hembfae coat is 
mentioned on p. 133, n, 6. This manuscript was published 
in 1919 at Brussels and Paris as Armorial dr Flandre du 
ATT stick- v the introduction is by Paul Bergmans, whence 
it fa cited hereinafter os the Bergmans Roll 
* MS. 2 L tz p L i6v. The 'Sgr de Zucvcghim' is said 
to have borne the umbra at a tournament at Li tic in 1361, 
A manuscript formerly in the Hangouwart collection 
(afterwards bought by Dr. Kun Mayer; present where¬ 


abouts unknown) blazons his arm* Me Bourgogne 
[ Bendy or and azure in a border guits] a I'ombre dc lion\ 
while MS. 806 in the town library at Valenciennes has the 
shield painted with the outline of a I ion. It is, however* 
doubtful whether the date 1361 fa correct. Dr. Adam 
thinks that the so-called tournament of 1361 is the same 
as that held at Lille in 1435* which is about the time w hen 
the Valenciennes MS. was painted, 

3 Dauet (TArcq, no. 1049S; Archives Royaler Brussels, 
nos. 11575,,, 22578 (ef. de Raadt, iv N 50 and pfa- 51 and 
202). The shield 011 the first seal is blazoned by Doutt 
d'Arcq as 'un hande dc sis pieces sur une ombre de lion 
(cas rare) et a la bordure cngrelee\ He fa, however, at 
fault in saving that the bendy is over the shadow; the 
contrary is true, the shadow-outline being dearly visible 
on all the stripes* 

* A. Coition, Sccau.x dt Bourgogne, Paris* 1912, p. 87, 
no. 513* 

* De Raadt, iv a 50 and pb 154; Demay, no. 1660. These 
are two specimens of the same seal, the documents being 
dated 1405 and 1417 respectively. It would seem that the 
enormous sunflower or marguerite and the little badge 
with which the seal ts strewn must have some meaning* 
but 1 have found no due to it. 

* No, 1222, The principal manuscript of this roll is in 
the BibL Nat. + Paris, no. 14356 Iran?. It was published in 
part and somewhat defectively by Douet d'Arcq in the 
Cabinet Histarique (Paris, 1859-60) as 'Armorial de France 
dc fa fin du XIV* sicck 1 . ike Adam, ap.eit., no. 13* and 
A. R. Wagner* Heralds and Heraldry , London, 1939* 
p. 55. It was probably compiled by Martin Carbonnel, 
Navarre King of Arms c. 1369-7S, The unpublished 
portions and the Flemish section have recently been 
edited by Dr + Adam in the NoutHle Rewte Heraldique^ 

f947*p/49. 5 « t ^ t 

7 See Wagner, op. at.* p. 52; von Btrchetn, Cdhreath, 
and Hupp* op. rit. r p. 12; de Raadt, op. cit . i* 104; Lyna* 
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outline lion and the same queer crest of two heads on enormously 
engraved on Otto’s and Anseau’s seals. 1 The 


me outline 
engravi 

is a Flemish armorial contemporary with and closely related . 
Armorial dc Gel re; it is perhaps the work of one of Gelre’s pupils or 
assistants/ This gives the shield of Trazegnies as in Gclre. J Both rolls 
also give the coat: Bendy or and azure tcith the outline of a lion and 
an engrailed border gobony argent and gules. Bellenville names this 


Fic, i. 


Fin. 2. 


Fin. 3. 


Fic. 4, 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. t. Tnocgaws (Armorial de Gctrv). FtC, z. Elembi'« (Frisian Campaign Roll, Flu. 3. Overbrakrle 

(Bergmans Roll, 1562). Fig. 4. Florem-ille (Armorial cl’Urfe, i;th century). Fic- 5 - Cocqman (Gaillmnls 


Armorial* c r 1 JS 7 J* 


Steenhuse (pi. XXVII t j), but Gelre calls it Zweveghem, The like coat but with the 
border ermine and gules and plain instead of engrailed also appears in Gelre super¬ 
scribed, like the other, Zweveghem; it is surmounted by the i’razegnies crest of the 
two heads. 4 From that time seal after seal, armorial alter armorial, give the arms of 
Trazegnies, Steenhuse, and Zweveghem with the umbra. Moreover, that charge had 
been adopted by the Hembize branch hy 1373 s (fig. 2), by their cadets the Over- 
brakele by the middle of the sixteenth century" (fig. 3), and by the Florenvitles by the 
early part of the fifteenth century" (fig. 4)* About the same time Michaut batard de 


Catalogue des MSS dr la UMotkeqite Reyotf A Bruxelles, 
vol. sis, HcraJdiquc. The original manuscript es in the 
Royal Library ui Brunch, MS, J 5652-6. A facsimile 
edition, with hand-painted lithographs, was published by 
Victor Bouion; Wapenbatkou Armorial dr F334 A 1 3 7 2 - ■ ■ 
par Gtire Heraut d*Armcs . . , f Paris and Brussels, 4 vols., 
18-S L —References arc id this edition* a copy of which is 
in the British Museum. 

1 FI. 104* no. 3; the mantling is Rules t the chapeau gules 
turned up ermine, and the crest all white except for the 
gold collars. 

1 Arch*Sir.Suirtti, vol., 60,[946^.78. The manuscript, 
funds fran^. no. 5330, has Iain in the BibL Xat. at Paris 
for nearly 300 years and was unknown and unnoticed until 
il came to the eyes of Dr. Adam, who is preparing a first 
instalment for publication in ihc Archives licratdiqurs 
Suitttt* It belonged at one time id the Sicur de Bellenville, 
that is Antoine de Beaulamcouxt. Tuison tTOr King of 
Arms, 1550-9. Some parts of this roll evidently preceded 
Gdre T & work and were copied into that armorial. 

J F, 39 cu 


4 Bellenville, f. 360*5 Cdre, pi. no, 4, and pi. 152, 
no* 7, There are minor differences in the colouring of die 
two crests. 

* Seal of Scgher van Hmhsse on a document of that date. 

De Raadt (ii + 60) blazons this as a lion with three bends 
over all and a plain border charged with fourteen roundels, 
but 1 lake it that a shadow was intended, for in the roll of 
the Frisian Campaign of 1396 Sir Jehan de Hembize hears 
an ombre (see p> 131, n. S). The shadow is also given in 
several later rolls (e.g. Toumos de Lille 1438, and C r Cail- 
liard > p. 319)* as well as on six teen ih-ccntury seals (de 
Raadt, iv t 473, 474). l 

* Bergmans Roll, no. 203, 4 Le$ siegneurs de Uver- 
hrakele: leur sumom rat de lmbiese\ Or the shadow of a 
tim with thru* ben<k azure over all, all in a border gules 
(ef, p. 113* n . 1% A peculiar variant of this coat ia given in 
the same roll for ‘Lmbie§en% no. 741, among the patricians 
('nobles burgoU'} of Ghent: this is Bendy of six pines azure 
and or with a lion rampant urgent aver ail and a harder 
ettgraittd argent, l suspect that this ia an unfinished painting. 

7 Armorial d'Urfe, Dr. Adam considers this the fullest 
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Trazegtiies bore Gules two fish (barbel?) back fa back or with a quarter of Trazegnies. 1 
Cornelius Gailliard also records the arms of ‘La mayson surnome Cocqman, d'or a 
troes bendes T astir a I’umbrage do lyon sur le tout a la bordure componne d’ermynes 
ct de sable’. 3 Nothing seems to be known of this family, but the arms are evidently 
a brisure of Trazegnies (fig. 5). 

'Hie other branches have died out, but the ghost is still borne by the Marquis de 
Trazcgnics J (pi. XXVni, £) t and throughout tile 500 or boo years since its adoption it is 
represented by the outline of a lion. 4 To give but a few instances—it is so for *le s r . 
de Stenusse’ in the Armorial Equestre de la To/sou d'Qr* and for *Loys de Florainville’ 
in the Armorial de Berry 6 (pi. xxvu, l) t both of about 1450. It is so in the case of 
Jehan Baron de Trazegnies tn the Grand Armorial de la Toison d'Or painted under the 
direction of Antoine de Beaukincourt, 'Poison d’Or King of Arms from 1550 to 1559. 7 
It is so again in a Belgian armorial of 1845. 8 
As to the motive behind the adoption of the ombre, it is to be observed that on the 


and moat important of the medieval French rolls. It ia 
in blazon and dales from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It includes the following items: 3e sire de Trase- 
gnies* be fide d'or et d’asur a Tomb re dun lion ^ la bordure 
de giieiilcSj ct cric Silly; Le sire de Cisoing, beside d'or et 
d'asur; Lc sire de Stwihuse, idles armes k la bordure 
dc gucalcs (Another manuscript adds: k I'orubrc de lion, 
et crie Silly); celui der FJoretmlk, bende d'ardent ct 
d'asur a la bordure de gueules dctilee k I'ombrc d'un 
lion, ct eric Silly, See? ako p. 134, n. fi and p. 140, 

n. lv 

1 His arms art so painted in an Armorial of the Order 
of St. Antoine de Bfrrbdbsse, in Hainuut (BibL Kayak* 
Brussels, Goethals MS. 707, painted r. 1416-25), He was 
admitted to the Order in 1418. The arms on the main 
shield are doubtless his mother's. The lion-outline is 
clearly visible on the Trazegnies quarter, '['he same armo¬ 
rial contains another ghost: Bendy gutei and azure n lion 
in ombre\ this shield is hot named. Bee a paper by Felix 
Haehez on the above manuscript in Annates de t'Academic 
royal? d r Archeohgie de Belgique, voh 55, 1903, pp, 93 seq.; 
for the above Mkhaut, see p. 110. 

2 Op, ft/., p. 58. Figs. 3™5 and 7-11 are my own 
interpretation of the arms; some of the rolls in question 
are in blazon only; In other cases no satisfactory photo¬ 
graph was available, 

J An scan de Trazcgnieft, w'ho died in 1418 (brother of 
Ostcs VtH), left a daughter and heiress, Anne, Dame de 
Trazegnies et de Billy. She married Ammi de Hama! and 
had by him a son, Amcsu T Seigneur dc Trazegnies, etc., 
who assumed hfe mother's name and arms and was the 
ancestor of the present Marquis de Trazegnies 

* So far as seals arc concerned the ombre occurs in the 
inventories, in one branch or another, twenty-one times 
between 1374 and 1794, while only six seals are blazoned 
as bearing a lion or carport^ one fourteenth century , two 
fifteenth, two seventeenths and one late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury . liven if the blazon correctly interprets the engraver^ 
intention (and for reasons already indicated I doubt if it 
docs) these six se als are not enough to vitiate the above 
statement. 


* A nek/t Armorial Equcstrc df la Toison d'Or el de 
PEurope tiu If sihk . - . repradmi d'aprh hr MS, 4790 de 
L BiblwtMque dt I'Arsetml, pm Zarfym Larchey, Paris, 
1890, Larchey failed to recognize the shadow. On pi. S3 
the arms are: Bendy of six pieces or and azure in a plain 
bordergules t but the text (p r 194) says that d un lion passant 
[«] a etc esquisse aur le tout mats le eroquis n*a pas eh; 
peinf. The lion-outline is in fact rampant, in subsequent 
notes this manuscript is cited as: Armorial Equestre. 

6 Armorial de France, Anglelerre . . compose tm 1450 

par Giites it Bmwitr dit Btrrty Premier Eoi d'Armcs de 
Charles 17 /, published, in part, by V&tbt de TirivUIe, 
Paris, 1866. The original manuscript is in the BibL Nat.,, 
fonds fmn^. 4985. CF. Wagner, op. at, p, 54, De Vifiville 
alsf^ (p. 132* no. S88) failed to recognize the shadow, fur 
he blazons the coat 4 d "argent a troia handes d'azur, a la 
bordure cngreslee de gueufes, un Hon de sable brochant 
sur Ic tout". In the manuscript, however, there is only the 
outline of the lion p and Guichenon, in transcribing this roll 
(Arsenal MS. 4802, p. 56), blazons the entty thus: 'Je s de 
florainville d J A s 111 bandes B sur le tout ung ombre de 
lyon et une bordure cngrelee G\ See also l Les Klasnns 
Lorraim de I'Armorial de GiJks le Bouvier', hy Pierre 
Marat fin Mimairej de la Soci/lt’ darchioiogie Umaine w 
vo!+ Ixvii; reprint, Nancy, 1928); this (nn T 43) also gives 
the ombre. 

7 The manuscript (apparently private property) was 
published in facsimile at Lille in 1911 by j. and E van 
Driesten, see p_ 129, In this painting the artist has gone 
rather beyond the bare outline of an earlier day, A similar, 
over-elaborated shadow is to be seen for Florainville, no. 
171, in l*e Simple Crayon de la _Y ablest!* de LptrakUj by 
Mathicu Husson I'Escussota, Nancy, 1674: republished 

lS 5 7 ' 

_ Armorial de Bi!gique t by Baron Is id de Stein d'Altcn- 
stt in, 1845, pi. 157. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the shadow was sometimes converted into a 
sable tinn, e.g. by d "Hazier (cited by Victor Bouton in 
De Cheialrrir d* I^rrtdne^ 1861 d p 87) and St. 

Genoia (Armorial du Hainan^ eighteenth century r , pub¬ 
lished 1944). 
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death of Otto IV’s elder brother, Gilles III, the lordship of Trazegnies and Silly 
passed to Gilles’s only child Agnes ( oh. 1287), and her husband Eustace du Roculx 
became lord of Trazegnies in her right. 1 Such was the position when Otto is said to 
have worn the ombre at Compiegne, but by a family pact Agnes’s children did not 
succeed to her domains 2 and by 1288 Trazegnies and Silly had come to Otto IV, 
The coincidence of these circumstances and those premised by Upton some 160 years 
later is striking, and if there was only Otto’s shadow to account for, the 'lost property' 
theory might serve, absurd though it sounds to modern ears.* It seems, however, 
quite irrelevant to the later cases, and 1 have found nothing to account for the adoption 
of the ghostly lion by the Steenhuse and Hembize branches or by the fourteenth- 
century Trazegnies. 4 


Ill, MONPAULBON OR MONTPAON 


Of the other named continental umbrae which have so far come 
one date from the fourteenth century and four of these are Dr. Adam’s 
discoveries, 5 Another, Monpaulbon, was published by Dr. Galbreath 
in 1944/ 1 This ghost is known only from the Berchem-Mayer armorial, 
a painted collection of arms dating in part from about 1390. 7 In 
this the coat. Azure four bends or with the outline of a peacock over all, 
is attributed to ‘le S' de monpaulbon gascon’ {fig. 6). Monpaulbon 
almost certainly means Montpaon in Rouergue, and within the next 
half-century this ghost seems to have been embodied, for the Armorial 
de Berry attributes to Montpaon, Quarterly azure and argent with a 
peacock over all .* 


to light all but 



Fig. b. Monpaulhon 
(Bcrehem-Mayer 
Armorial), 


1 I n 14- deed of 1270 he styles himself Eustasscs del Rues 
sires dc Trasigmcs. He sealed that deed with the three 
lions of Redds, bni ihc counierseal displays the Traze- 
gtlics bendy in a graded border (de Raadt p iii t 252). 

- E. Puncclet in Bitig. Nut. Beige, voL xxv t col. 591. As 
Agnes did not die until 1287 and the ombre had dis¬ 
appeared from her uncle’s seal in 1284* it would stem that 
he must have dropped the charge on the death of Eustace 
du Rociihc* or perhaps when the pact was made. In 1279 
(was this before the pact?) Agnes's second son Otto du 
Rocubc used the name Trazegnies and sealed with the 
arms of Trazegnies with a canton of Koeulx (Dcmay* no. 
1662; el, H Le Roculx, ses seigneurs , * by 1 \ Lejeune in 
Anrtaks du Cmte Arch&dogique dt M&m 9 voL xxii, 1890, 

1 The fact that there was no charge on the Trazegnies 
shield which could be reduced to a shadow is a difficulty! 
but perhaps not insuperable. IF Otto IV was attracted by 
the idea he might we! I have conceived the notion of adding 
some charge for the purpose K and iin that case what could 
be more appropriate than a lion ? His grandfather used it 
as supporter, and it was borne by Brabant and Hainault, 
the two dynasts with whom tlie Trazegnies were most 
closely associated. 


* Ponce!cl (vp. at, , col, 566) and Or, Galbreath see in it 
a recurrence of Gilles 11 s supporter. That might explain 
the addition of a lion, but it would not account For the 
choice of its ghost. 

s Court raisin and the three Ghistdles cadets. 

* Arch* Her. SusHiS t lviii + 81. 

7 The manuscript has also been referred to as Armorial 
Liegois de c, 1450+ It belonged to the late Freiherr Egon 
von BCTchem t 3r, d in 1944 to the German armorial Dr. 
Kurt Mayer, It appears to be of Lit^gois origin but 
includes arms from all over Europe, 

* Edit. Vallet de VjriviUe, p. i«, no, 1169, It may be 
noted that L. de St, Maurice, seigneur de Montpaon (de 
Monte pavonis), used a peacock as a canting seal-device in 
1298, and the local historians attribute to the family of St. 
Maurice: Azurt a praeock or tcith three tit (rites argent in 
chief (Arch, Hh. Suisses, /#r. Hi.). With regard to the 
bendy Held in the Berchem-Mayer Roll* Dr. Adam has 
punted out that in the Navarre Rail the Vi com to dc 
Tmrane bears Bendy or and gules (no. 1400, X mire He 
Rrvue IlHaldique, 1947, pp. (->4), and he tells me that the 
Abbe I'Espim? (Genealogical collections in the Bibl. Nat,, 
Perigurd 64, p. 687) thought that the Seigneurs de Mont¬ 
paon might have sprung from the bouse of Tureiine. 
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IV. CGURTRAIS 1 N, CUINGHIEN 

The next example occurs in the so-called Dupuy Roll, which dates from the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century. 1 This blazons the arms of ‘Sire Soyer de Courtrai, 
D'or a iiij chevrons de gucules a une ombre de lion’ (fig, 7), and the same coat but 



Fig. 7. Courtrairin 
(Dupuy Roll* £i 1400), 



Fig. 8, Court raisin 
(Bergmans Roll* 1563). 



Fie. 9. De Gravy nne 
fGailtiard's Armorial, 
ft x 557 >- 


with only three chevrons is painted in a Flemish armorial in the Royal Library at 
Brussels for 'Sohier de Court ray*.- This is evidently the Flemish family of the Cour¬ 
trai si ns, sprung from the old castellans of Courtrai, 5 and Dr. Adam thinks that the 
individual in question must be Siger III, who died in 1394/ The lion was probably 
borrowed from the arms of his wife, Claire de Masmines, or of his grandmother, Oda 
de Rodes, w hose family, Flemings, of Schelderode in the Pays d’Alost, held consider¬ 
able lands in England in the thirteenth century, and whose arms are shown in various 
English rolls. 5 


Two variants of that coat occur in the sixteenth century armorial published by 
Bergmans in 1919: no. [23, Argent [sic, for gold], three chevrons gules, ‘Les armes dc 
la tres noble maison sumome les Courteraisiens dt* Flandre, et ont aussv porte d or 
a trois a quatre chevrons de gueule’; and no. 124, Argent, the umbra of a lion with three 
chevrons gates over all, ‘Les Corteraisiens et ont cry Court ray au Hariebeke* (fig. 8 ). b 

A ven f similar coat, 'd’argent a quatre chevrons de gueulle, le premier coupe, a 
tombre du Ivon sur le tout’ (fig. 9) is assigned by Cornelius Gail Hard to ‘Le seigneur 

This is a collection of arms, mainly of Flemish pain- Grand Vencur do Flandre, married Claire do Masmines 


dans, interpolated in several manuscripts of the Flemish 
section of tho Armorial d'llrfe* notably in MS, 259 of the 
Dupuy collection in the Bihliothcquc National. 

J Goethab MS* 674, an anonymous and rather poorly 
painted armorial, apparently dating from about the end 
of the fourteenth century. 

3 The imdifferenced coat of the Courtraisins T Or, j olim 

chevrons gates t occurs in the Yermandois Roll, no* 796* 

and in the Armorial d s L"rf¥, no. 101. 

4 Siger le Courixntsin, loader of ihc anglnphil party in 
Flanders and marshal of that county in 1326, married 
Odade Modes and ivas beheaded in 1317. The arms on bis 
seal are chevronny of 8 pieces (Demay, Sramx dn Atchhn 
dt V Empire, no. 103*171 de Raadtp ii, 271). His son and 
heir, Siger U r was Rtiwart of Flanders in 1345 and 
adhered to Edward III in 1347. He ditid before 1350^ 
leaving three sons,of whom Siger III, Sire dc MclJc and 


and died in 1394. On the genealogy of this family see de 

Patiw, Cartulaitr ob Artemldc, pp. 786, 857. 

s Camden Roll* temp. Ed. I, no r 772 H Munsire William 
dc Rodes leseu de wit od un leun rampant dor a une bende 
dc gules' (Genealogist^ iii, 263). The Dering Roll, c. 1270, 
for "William de Rode* (penes Mr. A. R, Wagner, RSJL; 
ef. Reiiqwty, xvii* 16) and the FitzWilliam Roll of similar 
date, no. 376, for b de Rode' (Soc, Ant. MS. 664, roll ji; 
Gmuatogilt, ns, iir, zij p both give a lion or. The 

de Masmines were of dc Rode stack; they cried A Rode\ 
2nd bore the dc Rode lion differenced with a ikur-dedis 
gules (Gelre, f r 81; Armorial Equestre t p 3 ^. xv and lx\xiv h 
no. 5; Bergmans Roll, no. 86) fc 

6 Gailhatd, p. r6 p gives: *Lc Seigneur de Coiirtraey* 
liYjr k cinq chevrons* le premier coupe, tout dc gucultCt 
et cm HflciieHequc, liaerlebeqlIc.■ 
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de Gravynnc pres Deynze* (in East Flanders). He gives their war-cry as ‘Quinghyen, 
Qtlinghien k- Gourtraeysien’. 1 '['he lords of Gravynne were of the family of Cuin- 
ghien, patricians of Ghent, who bore a silver shield with three or four chevrons of 
gules.- So far as is known, Cuinghien and Court raisin were distinct families, but it is 
evident from the war-cries, to say nothing of the quasi-identity of their arms, that 
they came of the same stock. 

V. GHISTELLES CADETS 


Jean II de GhistcLEes, oh, 1289, ^ 
sire de la Wootme jure uxoris 

1 l ~ * 

Marperitc dc Jean HI de Gbistdles, = Iflabtlk 
Luxembourg; a. de la Woc^rine. iJ'Oudenbourg 

married 1289 ^.1315 


Isabelle, dame dc 3 a 
WoestfrtCp living 1395 


Jean IV de Ghistellcs, =p . + * 
slain at battle of 
Ci^cy, S346 


T 


Gerard f aire de =p Catherine 


jeln V de Isabelle de 


Gktstdks 


Rocks 


In Wocatitie s 
living 1346 

Roger ^ Marguerite de 

Dudzelle 


a quo the lines of Dudsclle 
and Gheluwc 


CLiurtTidiin 


1 


Wau tier de ^ Beatrice d’E&kdbekc 
GhistclJcs 


a quo the sires de Ju Molte and d’E&kclbeke, 
extinct in the nineteenth century 


"i | a 

, * „ Jean^s. dc la = Marguerite de Longueval p 
Woes tine* dome de Nevele p 

living 1348, oh. r. p. 1366 

s. de Nevile 
jure uxoris 


Catherine; daim de la 
Woeatine, d. and h. 


W. ck Burble. 

Ohm I348 


Ombres were also borne by two or three cadets of the Ghistelles family, who wore 
Gules, a chevron ermine J Two of these are in the Bellenville Roll to which I have 


Fig, to. Woestinc 
(Bellenvillu Roll, c, 1370)- 




Fig. 11, Esklebeeke. 


already referred.-* The one, Gules, a chevron ermine with the outlines of two mi linnet 
crosses in chief and a label over all (fig. io and pi. xxvii, i), is attributed to ‘Van Woe- 
stinenh The other, Gules, a chevron ermine between the ghosts of three molets (fig. 11), is 


3 Op . dtm f p. 54- 
a Armorial d'Urfe. £- 1400: *Cdui de Quingieft, d ar¬ 
gent j iij chevrons dc gutules et crie: Courtray . Assignics 
Rollp f. 15; Bergmans Roil, no. >59: H Us Nicgncuns 
do QuingMen*, Argent, four digram guks. no. 673 
’Ciiyeghem'p cktvrmnyof nine argent andguks; Gailliard, 
p. 4 j: Ll Seigneur "de Quyiighycn ; dUrgent * q untie 

vol. stem. 


chevrons, le premier coupe, dc gueulJe* et cryc: Quyn- 
gbyen h Quynghycn Tamouixulx/ 

5 'U seigneur dc Ghy&tallc* de gueultc au chevron 
dkrmyiies, ei cryc son norn 1 (Gail Liard, p. 23); Ge 1 re t 
f. 80; Navarre Roll, m> 1177; Toumoi de Compkgn£ p 
221 ; Armorial Equesttc r pis, 83 ¥ 84; and many other rolls. 
4 Ff. 36 v t 37 u 
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named ‘Sire de Hekdbecc’. The third example is in the Armorial de Gelre, where 
Die He’ van Nevel bears Gules, a chevron ermine between the umbrae of three imUrind 
crosses , 1 The above pedigree shows the connexion between, these branches/ 

The ‘Sire de Hekelbeec’ in the Bellenville Roll must be Wautier, 3 founder of the 
line of Eskelbeke and de la Motte, or perhaps his son or grandson. The molets were 
evidently taken from the arms of Wautier’s wife, Beatrice d’Eskelbeke, who bore 
Gules, three molets argent. 1 know of no reason why they should have been borne en 
ombre, and in fact they seem to have been turned into silver molets almost at once, 
for they are so depicted in the Armorial de Gelre, 4 which, as stated before, is of much 
the same date as the Bellenville Roll. 

The VVoestine-Nevele ghosts may have lasted somewhat longer, but even they seem 
to have been embodied by about 1400, for the Armorial d’Urfe assigns to ‘le sire de 
Wostines les amies de GhisteUes a iij croisettes d’argent recroisettees’/ 

‘Die lie’ van Nevel’ in Gel re’s Roll must be the Jean dc GhisteUes, sire de la 
VVoestine, who married as his second wife Marguerite de Longueval, dame de Nevele. 
He held the lordsliip of Nevele in her right and he was the only GhisteUes who did so, 
for he had no issue by her. In the Bellenville Roll ‘Van VVoestine o’ may be meant for 
him, hut the presence of the label suggests a brother or uncle. 

The VV oestine branch was founded by Jean’s father, Gerard, a grandson of Jean II 
de GhisteUes by Isabelle de la VVoestine, 6 and it was evidently from her arms. Gules, 
a millrind cross argent , 7 that the crosslets were taken as brisure of this line. Two of 
Isabelle’s seals are illustrated by Limburg Stirum s (fig. 12), The one bears her por¬ 
trait flanked by two shields each charged with a cross moline and has four like crosses 
in the field. The other displays a shield of VVoestine dimidiating the GhisteUes 
chevron/ but in this case the cross is disjointed and resembles that in pi. xxvu, a above 


[ F, 8<W- This coat was observed by Dr. Adam on a 
recent visit to Bnmek Bouton*® "facsimile' (pi. xev, 
no. 5) omits the umbrae. 

1 I give this with all reserve, it h based on Le Cham- 
beitan de Flattdrc cl ks Sires dc Ghistelfts, by T. Comte de 
Limburg Stirum, Gaiuh i8b8 (see pedigree opp. p. 
and text passim). The book appears to be well docu¬ 
mented, but since this paper was written Dr. Adam has 
pointed out that the pedigree differs ui many respects 
from the versions of such reputable Low Country genea¬ 
logists as Scohier and Blonde! de Joigny* whose works I 
have not seen- 

3 Uncle of Gerard de la Woestme according to Limburg 
Stirum, great-nephew according to others. 

4 PL. no. i§. CF. Dupuy Roll 11Woutcr de 
GhisteUes". 'de GhisteUes accompagnc dc iij etoilcs d*ar¬ 
dent*; Bergmans Roll, no. 51 + 'Mtssirc Woutcr dc 
Ghistcltes, and no. b Lcs siegneurs de 3 a Mote, si i mum 
est de GhisteUes', Gules* a chtvron if mine heUcetn three 
jpur*revets urgent ; Pemay* Sctmtx de la Pi tar die, no. 354. 
seal of Jean de GhisteUes, 1366, a chevron ermine between 
three motets* 

5 Cf. GailEiardp p. 58, !Le seigneur dc Anacbequc, de 
gutulic au chevron d'crmyncs a trots cnv^. ancre d 'argent 
aur Ic guculle, el cryc: Ghystellcs p GhysteOc* 1 * Bergmans 


RoSIp no. 55, gives the arms of 'Les siegaeurs de Geduc, 
leur surnom fut de GhisteUes' as Gules, a chevron ermine 
between three millrind cross# argent. The Ghcluvvc branch 
had only a collateral connexion with the Wocstint Vme ¥ 
although both were descended from Jean II and Isabelle 
de ta Wacstine. Limburg Stirum gives, p r 15:5^ the 
brisures home by sundry GhisteUes cadets at the end of 
the fourteenth century, but neither there nor in his other 
allusions to the VVoestine and Eskelbeke lines does he say 
anything of an ombre. 

* So Limburg Stirum; others make him their son. 

7 Gail hard p p. 14* 'Lc seigneur du pays de la Woestyne* 
dc gucullt a !a crais ancr£ d'argent* ct cryc: Wocstyne, 
WocsiyncL The earlier armorials give no coat for Woes- 
tine. In the FitzwiUiam (alias Planches) Rolf, t. 1300, 
are the arms of \Sir dc Wuncdn'p Gules t a chevron ermine r 
and H Henri sun frercr\ the same with a label azure (Genea¬ 
logist. NLS Jh iv, ai 1 nos. 390,391, and vi r 225), The former 
is the unditferenced coat of Ghx&tdks and may be meant 
for Gerard's father, Jean HI de GhisteUes, who was aire 
de la Woestinc jure matrix Limburg Stirum does not 
mention any Henri dc GhisteUes about that date. 

8 PI. xip opp_ p. 124. 

* Note that precedence b given to her paternal coat. 
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save that the members are appreciably heavier. Is that why Jean de Ghistelles bore 
the crosslets en ombre ? It may be, but I am also tempted to see a Courtraisin in flue nee 
in the ombres. Not only was Jean’s mother a Courtraisin, but, though this is going 
very far back, his wife Marguerite de Longueval also had a Courtraisin connexion, 



Ftii. 12- Seat raf Isabella de k Wontinc, 1290. 


her mother Marguerite de Mortagne-Nevele having inherited the latter lordship 
from an heiress of the old castellans of Courtrai, the very stock whence came the 
Court raisins. 

Considering the early embodiment of both the Woes tine crosses and the Eskelheke 
moiets, I was at first tempted to regard their outlines as no more than unfinished 
drawings, but after a careful examination of the roll I am emphatic that that is not so. 
The Bellenville artist used transparent colours, and the painting of rhe field only 
reaches to the edge of the charges, which in unfinished paintings are left plain white. 
In gouache painting, on the other hand, the whole shield is first painted with the field 
colour and the charges painted over that with a thick, opaque pigment. In these two 
shields the red of the field covers the crosses and molets which art only represented 
by black outlines drawn over the red field. It is dear, therefore, that these are not 
unfinished coats, but that the charges in question were deliberately left in outline. 
Drs, Adam and Galbreath share my opinion. 

At this point I must mention two shields in Gelre’s Armorial which at first sight 
look like ombres, blit the Gel re artist used gouache colours, and it is almost certain 
that these arc only unfinished coats. One of these shields, Pendrecht {pi. 108, no, 3), 
appears in the manuscript as Argent semy of umbrated billets , a fess gules. Bouton 
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blazons this, "billetrv gules’, anti that is no doubt correct. The other, pi. 48, no .5, is 
the coat of Mo may. The arms of Mornay arc well known: Burely argent and gules, a 
lion sable. Gelre only shows the ghost of the lion, that is an outline within which t e 
ham* field is seen. 'This looks like an interesting variant intermediate between the 
two Mornay coats given in the Armorial de Berry, the one, no. 178, the usual coat 
with the sable lion, and the other, no. 115, burely argent and gules without any lion. 
It is, however, pretty clear that Gelre’s version is wrong; he was probably misled by 
the Armorial de Bellenville, where the shield is unfinished, the lion being drawn in 

outline but left plain white. . , VJC 

Another shield w r hich appears to contain an ombre is in the British Museum M&. 
ligcrton 1908, f. 180: ‘Les armes de Mastaing’, Gules, a jess with a narrow dance in 
chief , both gold, and the outline of a txruped cross on the fess.' Dr Galhreath, who 
brought this manuscript to my notice* regards this as an unfinished painting, ror a 
plain cross coupcd was used as a brisure in that family. 

VI. PREMARIN 

This, the only Italian example, was brought to my notice by our Fellow, Sir George 
Hill. The usual coat of Premarin is Vndy argent and azure with a chief gules, but 
Coronelli’s Venetian Armorials 2 also give the coat in pi. XXIX, d? As they stand, the 
outlines of the fishes are much too heavy for shadows; nevertheless it is as ‘ombre 
that they should he blazoned. Ombra, besides being the Italian for ghost or shadow, 
is also a'local name for a large fish common in the Mediterranean, 4 and it seems clear 
that this coat plays on the two meanings of the word. Choosing fish in allusion to the 
name Premarin, its composer gutted them to show that they were ombre, lhe coat 
may perhaps be blazoned; Azure the ombres of three ombre or. 


VII. SCHWARZACEI 

It may be that the coat of Schwarzach in the Zurich Roll, 1 c. 1330, reveals yet 
another ghost. The portion of the roll which contained this coat has been lost, and 
its contents are only known from copies. Of these the Aulendorfer copy gives it as: 
Argent on a f ess azure two fish hauriant. This copy dates from the first half of the 
sixteenth century and translates the arms into the fashion of that day. 6 It is less 
accurate than the eighteenth-century copy by Hans Conrad Bernhauser (1698-1761), 
which is a facsimile, excellent and reliable save for an occasional small detail as is 

1 This manuscript appears 10 date from c. 1460-80 and 


was probably compiled in the Low Countries, It con tains 
the following TfazcgnieS gliosis: f. 4t- r "Lcs armes de 
trasegmes bendc dor et diizur a ung ombre de lion sur lc 
tout et In bordurc endente de gueulk 1 ; the border is drawn 
L-nprailcd ; F. t8 p d Lcs armes de F3orevtllc\ Bendy of six 
argent and azure, an ombre dr lion m a harder engrailed 
gates; f. 90 r, *Silly‘ fa Trazegnies lordship], Bendy of six 
'or and azure, with a lion in ombre and a plain border gules. 
The two latter items arc not blazoned. The Cooties de 
Mastaing were of the family of Jaiiche, whose uodiffer¬ 
enced coat occurs on f. 4 v r + Les armes dc Gomeguics de 
guciiUe u la Fece dor et wibre dor sur lc chief 1 * 


Armi 6 Blasoni dei Patritij Venrti, Co r Nami di quelli, 
che per VEtd si trauma capita b , n Venice, 16174- and 
Blasone Veneto, o Genliiisk trnegne ddk Famighe Patrtsie , 
Oggi existenti in Venezia, 1706. 

J A search of Sir G, Hill's extensive collections on 
Italian heraldry has failed to produce any other mention 
of this coat, or any clue to the date of its adoption, 

4 Scint tm aquila t the maigre or meager; also called omhria 
and umbrina di canale (Home's Italian Diet ionary). 

5 Die WappenroUe sy>n Zurich^ edit. Dos. Mens and Hegij 
Zurich, 1930. See no, 516 and pi. xxv. The coat is un¬ 
named but has been identified by the editors, 

6 Op H at p P Ixvi* and foot of pL xnrii- 
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shown by a comparison with the extant portion of the roll. This copy makes the fess 
green and sets the fish horizontally, i.e. naiant (pi. XXI x,/), a more plausible attitude 
than that of the Aulendorfer copy. The crest is two buffalo horns painted as the 
shield, with one fish on each horn. In both copies the fish are merely drawn in black, 
the colour of the fess showing between the lines. They are, however, drawn with 
considerable elaboration, and are very far from the mere outline of later ombres. 1 
Apart from that, the disagreement between the two copies as to the attitude of the 
fish 5 suggests either that one of the copyists was very 7 lax, or that the shield was badly 
damaged when one or both of the copies were made. In either case corroboration is 
necessary' before the fish can be admitted with any certainty as ghosts. 


vin, sc ROPE 


Here in England I have found no specimen of the ombre before the second decade 
of the fifteenth century 7 . In one of the clerestory windows in York Minster, the third 
from the west, on the north side of the choir, there are seven shields bearing the arms 
of Scrope, two in the tracery and five at the foot of 
the window. One of those in the tracery displays the 
arms of Archbishop Scrope and does not concern us 
for the moment. The other hears Scrope impaling 
Wells (Or a sable lion with forked tail), while the five 
shields at the foot of the window all bear the single 
coat of Scrope (fig. 13). In all these six shields the 
golden bend is charged with the black outline or 
umbra of a leopard or lion passant guardant. More- fie. 13. Shwlds of Scrope in York 
over, three of the lower shields have a small difference X S S Mar^twX 

mark, annulet, crescent, and fleur-de-lis respectively, (b) Sir Henry, 3rd Lord Strop* of Mashsm, 
charged on the lion’s shoulder, 3 whilst one observer 

detected a trefoil on one of the others. 4 The presence of the arms of Wells impaled 
on the tracery shield and of these difference marks on the others shows that they were 




J At least tn Bcmhadser's copy* the relevant portion of 
which ts reproduced by Drs. Merc and Hegi. I liavc not 
seen the Aulendorfer copy, This elaboration is not eon- 
elusive. The Trazegnies lion in the (irand Armorial de la 
Toison d'Or b just as elaborate and I hat is undoubtedly an 
ombre. 

3 Doubt as to tbE colour of the fess* blue or green, seems 
1 css significant. 

J John Browne* The Hiitvry of the Metropolitan Church 
of St, Peter, York* London, 1847. pp. and 1 

Description of the Gluss in the II tftuOtes of 1 ork Minster t 
York, 1859, pp. 222, S3** 227, 249; A, P. Fuiey-CuBt T 
Heraldry of York Minster, voL i, Leeds, 1890. pi- i> and 
pp + 8 s, 95-6, 99 ; J - Knowles, Historical Motet on the 

Stained Class in York Cuthalral (1920), manuscript in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum library 8* 11 io, pp. 5*3 *eq ; 
Rev. F. Ramson K ‘The West Choir Clerestory Windows 
in York Minster', in Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 
voL xxvr, 19 22, p. 361 aeq. The five tower shields are 
tricked in Sir W. Dugdalc's Yorkshire Arms [manuscript 


in College of Am?), L 96^ but without any lion on the 
bends, in the Description Browne draws all the lions with 
their heads in profile, but in the History he speaks of them 
its guafdant, and both Jr W + Knowles, who examined the 
shields at dose quarters* and Dean Purey-Cust agree with 
that blazon. It has not been possible to inspect the glass 
as this was removed for safety during the war. I be oppor¬ 
tunity was, however* taken to have it cleaned and photo¬ 
graphed, and Canon Harrison was good enough to show 
me the photograph of the most legible of these shields. 
After 500 years' exposure the glass is badly corroded and 
it b not easy to say what die marks on the bend rupresent, 
but after a very careful examination T came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is in fact, as earlier writers saidi the outline of 
a lion with the head turned full-face or guardant + YV ith 
this conclusion both Canon Harrison and our Fellow 
Mr, J 5 . A. Knowles concur. 

* j. W. Knowles, op. rrV., p. 514. He says that he him¬ 
self took the difference marks from the ledge outside the 
window in July 1894. 
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intended to represent Sir Stephen Scrape, 2nd Lord Scrope of Masham, and Jiis wife, 
Margery, daughter of John Lord Wells, with their five sons. Sir Henry, 3rd Lord 
Scrope of Masham, and his younger brothers. It is, however, remarkable that there 
is nothing else to suggest that the ombre was borne either by Sir Stephen or by any 
of his younger sons. Indeed, the little evidence there is points in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Geoffrey Scrope, a second son of Scrope of Bolton, who bought Masham at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, took as his difference a silver label, and A sure a 
bend or with a label argent was borne by the successive heads of the Masham branch. 1 
This is the coat displayed on Sir Stephen’s seaF (pLxxvur, h), and a bend with a label 
in chief adorned the brass in York Minster to the memory' of his fourth son William, 
archdeacon of Durham, who died in 1463. 3 On the other hand, we know that Sir 
Stephen’s eldest son, Henry, 3rd Lord Scrope of Masham, K.G., Treasurer of England 
and intimate friend of Henry IV and Henry V, did charge his bend with the shadow 
of a lion for the last few years of his life. 

Having contracted to lead a contingent on the Agincourt expedition, Sir Henry 
made his will in June 1415, when he was at Southampton waiting to embark for 
France. A few weeks later he was arrested for plotting against the king, adjudged 
guilty of treason, and beheaded. 4 The will 5 is a most interesting document. At the 
very beginning he directs that his effigy was to be set on his tomb and that it was to 
be ‘armata in Arm is meis cum Umbra Leonis in le Bendc prout vivens utor*—armed 
in my arms with the shadow of a lion on the bend as used during my lifetime. Some¬ 
what lower down comes a clause bequeathing to Louthpark Abbey two copes ‘cum 
annis meis antiquis’ — with my old arms; and by another clause, towards the end, 
Lord Scrope bequeathed to his heir certain silver plate worked ‘cum armis meis 
quibus utor de novo’—the arms which I have been using of late—and also certain 
discs which had belonged to his father and which were emblazoned with his arms— 
'cum armis suis\ ‘Arma quibus utor de novo’ evidently means the coat with the 
‘umbra leonis’, and so we have this contrasted with his father’s arms on the one hand 
and with his own old arms on the other. This confirms that Sir Stephen did not use 
the shadow-charged bend and shows that Sir Henry himself at first bore some other 
coat, presumably the usual Masham coat with the silver label. 6 

The will is silent as to when and why Sir Henry changed his arms, but the answer 
seems clear. In the autumn of 1411, a bare four years before he made his will, Lord 
Scrope married into the royal family, taking as his second wife Joan Holland, sister 
and co-heiress of Edmond, earl of Kent, and widow of Edmond of Langley, duke of 
York. That surely was both the occasion when and the reason why he discarded the 
label and threw the shadow of a leopard across his shield. Whether flits was one of 
the royal beasts specially granted to him as a mark of kingly favour, or whether it 
was taken proprio motu from Lady Scrape’s arms, England in a silver border, no one 
can now say. I n either case the idea of setting the beast on the bend was probably 

1 Sir Harris Nicolas, The Setup# and Grotvenor Contra- CoL Ann.), f. 115^. 

T#rsy t 1832, ii h 1 19, 132, etc. Brit. Mm* strata rJ35J fc 4 See Nicolas, up. eiV. h etc, 

}Z 377 ' s Rymcr, ix, 272: Nicubu, up. cii Tt p. 143 seq„ 

= Brit. Mllh. seal 13367, * Before his father's death in 1406 the label would be 

Sir William Uugdaleta 'Yorkshire Arms 7 (MS. in gobony, see hdow. 
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suggested by the fact that, a century' before, his namesake, Sir Henry of Bolton, chief 
justice of the King’s Bench, brother of the Geoffrey who founded the line of Masham, 
had charged his bend with the purple lion of Lacy (pi, XXVHI, i) in token of his dose 
friendship with the last Lacy, earl of Lincoln. 1 Nor can Lord Scrope have been 
unconscious of the fact that a mere outline of a leopard would be much less con¬ 
spicuous than the label, and would be the least possible blemish on the family arms, 
arms which not thirty years before had been the subject of the famous suit against 
Sir Robert Grosvenor. 

But if it be a fact that the umbra was only added to Sir Henry’s shield on his 
marriage to Joan Holland, how is it that it appears in the York window on the shields 
of his father and brothers? The Minster records are silent as to both donor and date 
of the window, but its style is consonant with an early or mid-fifteenth-century date. 
Now, I have already said that one of the two shields in the tracery is that of Sir 
Henry’s uncle, Archbishop Scrope, and he was executed for treason in 1405. Chancel¬ 
lor Harrison, whose work on the York glass is so well known, thought it unlikely that 
the dean and chapter would have dared to insert his amts and those of other members 
of his family after the archbishop’s execution. He therefore thought that the window 
must have been erected either before 1405 (that part of the choir %vas built about 
1400) or else much later. 2 There is, however, another possibility. Sir Henry, as we 
have seen, was in high favour with both Henry IV and Henry V, and I suggest that 
he was the donor, and further that it was at once to emphasize that fact and to stress 
his own connexion with the royal house that he antedated the shadow of the leopard 
and attributed it to his father and brothers. On the facts known to us that seems the 
only possible explanation. 

In addition to this glass there are three other representations of the arms of Scrope 
where the bend is charged with what f take to be Sir Henry's umbra horns. All three 
are carved in stone. One is in York Minster on the wall of the choir. The other two 
are in the cathedral cloisters at Canterbury, The beast on the York shield is a 
leopard, but instead of being in outline it is carved in full relief. From its position 
near the Scrope window the shield must be meant for Sir Henry, but the shadow is, 
as Dean Purey-Cust observed, a very substantial one, 3 doubtless because the carver 
did not know of the outline convention. The beast is also in relief on the two shields 
at Canterbury, but here it is a lion, not a leopard (pi. xxix, o). Willement blazoned 
these shields: Azure on a bend or a lion passant sable, and assigned the coat to Scrope 
without any comment. 4 Ralph Griffin, 3 after quoting Willement, observed that this 


1 Nicolas, i, and ii, 14* 17, etc.; Nativity Roll no, 9; 
Parliamentary Roll no. 1078; Cook 1 * Ordinary; temp. 
Ed. 1 U (Fhiftipps MS. 26463 penes Mr. A, R. Wagner): 
Brit. Mus. seal 13358: C. H. I luntcr-BIair, Durham Sauk 
(Soe. Ant. NewcastleHipon-Tyne, 1911-2 i p and reprint^ 
no, 2 zoo and pi. 23: cf. Archamogia Aeliatta t 3rd ser., in* 

2 |.j This purple. 1 turn was, however, borne in chief* a fact 

which was brought out very clearly by the prior of Guts- 
borough, one of Lord Scope's witnesses in his case 
against Sir R, Grosvenor. Jn the course of his evidence 
the prior blazoned the coat; + dazure nve un bendc dor ove 

uti petit lyontrllc dc purpir cn le caunton ticscu paramo nt 


stir lu be fade" (Nicolas* i p 98). 

1 Op. and loc. at. 

* Op . ciL t p. 99. 

* Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral f London, 
1827, pp, hi* 112, nos. 398 and 419. 

* *The Heraldry in the Cloisters of the Cathedral 
Church of Christ at Canterbury 1 „ in Arduvolagu i p hvi p 
1915, pp, 517, 519, and pi. 40, Jig, 11 r V complete set of 
the photographs taken at that time (before the shields 
were cleaned and painted) is preserved in a copy of that 
paper in the Society's library* PL xxije, a, 6, r have been 
reproduced from these photographs* 
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shield with a black lion on the bend is assigned by Papworth to the 3rd Lord Scrope 
of Masham. That is true, hut Papworth 1 gives no authority and the statement cannot 
be accepted as it stands; either the coat is wrongly attributed, or, as is more likely, 
the sable lion is a misreading of the umbra. Griffin, however, accepted Pap worth’s 
statement and capped that mistake by confusing Sir Henry’s umbra leonis with the 
Lacy lion borne by his namesake a century earlier, for he added that the lion is 
sometimes coloured purple instead of black, and purple it was painted at the recent 
restoration of the cloisters. 2 

It might be thought that these two shields were intended for the chief justice, but 
it is far more likely that Lord Scrope of Masham was meant. In the first place the 
lion on both these shields, like Sir Henry’s umbra in York Minster, is set in the middle 
of the bend, whereas the chief justice bore his purple lioncel in chief. 3 * In the second 
place there are two other shields in the cloisters which can only be for our Sir Henry'. 
The one, no. 261, displays a bend with a gobony label in chief, quartering three piles 
(pi. xxix, b), The other, no. 769, has a bend impaling three leopards in a plain border 
(pi. XXIX, e). The former must commemorate Sir Henry’s first marriage, to Philippa, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Guy de Brian, who wore Or three piles meeting in base 
gules, Philippa died in 1406, only a few months after Sir Henry succeeded to the 
title, so his bend is differenced by the gobony labeP which was the usual brisure of 
the eldest sons of Masham, the plain silver label being appropriated to the head of 
that line. The second shield must commemorate Sir Henry’s second marriage, to 
Joan Holland, but it is remarkable because there is neither label nor lion on the bend. 
The shield displays the whole and undifferenccd coat of Scrope of Bolton, a coat to 
which Sir Henry had no right whatever. Is it possible that the bend was originally 
painted with the outline of a lion and that that disappeared long since r 


IX, BOYNTON 

Sir Henry died without issue and after his execution the umbra leonis disappeared 
from the Scrope armory. 5 * It is, however, found on the shield of an allied family. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century Sir Christopher Boynton, of Sedbury in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, took to wife Agnes Scrope, daughter of the 4th Lord 
Scrope of Bolton (ob. 1459) by his first wife Elizabeth, who was a niece of the 3rd 
Lord Scrope of Masham/’ The arms of Boynton are given in WElement’s Roll, 
c. 1395, as: Or, a fesse and three crescents gules , 7 but a century later, in a collection of 
arms and pedigrees of northern families dating from about T490 to 1500, the arms of 


1 A. VV. B, Messenger* F.SjY., Tkt Heraldry af Canter¬ 
bury Calfitdriil t Canterbury p 1947, p- i * □- Mr- J. A. 

Knowles, F.SA** tells me that the ]k>n on the similar 
shield in York Minster is now painted brown. 

’ See p + 143, n. I. “ITie fact that ihc charge is a [ion 

might be thought to point to the chief justice, but in early 

heraldry the distinction between lions and leopards was 

not strictly observed. 

« Both "Griffin and Messenger blazon this as j label 
with two billets on each pendant, but as the ‘billets 1 


stretch right across the pendants I take ‘gobony 1 to be the 
better btaxon even though the fillet is of a single colour, 
5 Tlioinas 6 th Lord Scrope of Masham used the label 
as difference on bis seal (Brit. Mufl. no. 13377). He was 
grandson of .Sir Henry's brother and successor, John. 

* Both Elizabeth and her daughter were alive in 1498, 
but Sir Christopher, Agnesi tirst husband, must have 
died fifteen years or more before that, for her second 
husband. Sir Richard RadclytTc, was slain at Bosworth in 
1485 (Nicolas, op. cii r > p< 59)* 

7 No. 339, 
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Boynton of ‘Sadhury' are blazoned Top ace a vng fessc entre trois croissantes ruby et 
sus la dite fesse vng Hon en vmbreV 

When I alluded to this coat in the Archives Ueraldiques Suisses some years ago 
I suggested that the ghostly lion was first taken by Sir Christopher on his marriage to 
Agnes Scrope, and that it was a hark-back to Sir Henry’s umbra,- That may be so, 
bur since I have had an opportunity of examining the original manuscripts l feel very 
doubtful. Whereas the other copies of the above visitation, if I may use the word, 
merely blazon the arms at the head of the pedigree, the oldest version—if not the 
original, it is an almost contemporary copy J —has a shield of arms tricked above each 
of the principal individuals, and these show the shadow not only for Agnes Serope’s 
husband, but also for his father and grandfather, 4 If that attribution is correct, the 
Boynton shadow must go back to the early years of the century and be contemporary 
with the Scrope umbra and with the Flemish examples recited above, but in that 
event the reason for its adoption is still to seek.® 

This same coat with the shadow of a lion on the fesse was recorded to the family by 
Thomas Tongc, Xorroy, on his Visitation of the Northern Counties in 1530. Three 
copies of that visitation are in the Heralds' College, one painted and two in trick. In 
each of these the arms are depicted twice, once at the head of the Boynton pedigree 
and once impaled by Gascoyne for Sir Christopher's granddaughter Elizabeth and 
her husband Henry Gascoyne. 6 In the painted version the Hon is drawn in outline in 
both cases, but whereas on the Boynton pedigree the outline is in black ink (pi. xxrx, e), 
on the Gascoyne pedigree it is most carefully and neatly drawn with yellow paint 7 
{pi. XXIX, g). This yellow outline directly contravenes the rule laid down by the early 
armorists and is a sort of half-way house to the golden Hon which replaces the outline 
in some manuscripts. 

The other two copies of this visitation are, as I have said, in trick, but to obviate 
any possibility of the outline being mistaken for an ordinary lion passant the copyists 
have written the word ‘vmbre* against it, 8 


L The collection was edited by Mr* C< H + Hunter Blair 
in 1930 for the Surtees Society T vol. cxliv r In addition to 
the copies described in the introduction to that volume* 
p, xi seq-n two copies have since been identified in the 
College of Arms + One of these, M4, IT. 99-131. is either 
the original or an almost contemporary copy; the other, 
Ey, is of modi later date. The collection is clearly the 
work of a skilled herald* and may perhaps be attributed to 
Christopher Carla II* Notrgy King: of Arms 1493-1510 (see 
Wagner p op. dt r , p. 106). The Boynton pedigree is on 
f + 135 of M4 and f. 75 of E7. Many pedigrees from this 
collection were copied into the Nordtffe MS* printed by 
the Harleian Society, vol. xvi t as Thr Vmtniitm of York¬ 
shire 1563 tmd 1364 (see p. 34 for Boynton), 

* VoL I til, 1939. p-119. J CoL Arm. MS.M4. f. 135* 
4 The pedigree is headed by his great-gmndfather p Sir 
Thomas, but he is given no arms, although wc know from 
Willcmenl’s Boll that he bore the fosse uncharged. 

1 Does it refer to the manor of Sedbuiy? This belonged 
to the Scrapes of Masham until the early part of the 
fifteenth century [F.C./L P West Riding of Yorks, i, 79), 
and it seems to have passed to the Boyntons before Sir 


Christopher's marriage to Agues Scrope, for one pedigree 
at least styles his father fof Sadbery 1 . 

fi CoL Arm. MSS. 04, fh 3 2h, 51 P ff. i&A job; E6, 

ff. ihb (20) and [4 (8). See also Surtees Society, xli, 42, 

7 The shadow-outline is also painted yellow in the 
Heralds 1 MS, Lic p f- 84ft, which is little it any later than 
Tongc's Vimitation. This manuscript decs not blazon the 
arms, but another manuscript of similar dale, Li r f. 34, 
says 'Boynton of Sudbcry betyth gold on a fecc betwene 
thre cressantes ceuivs a lyon in umbra*; the lion is, how- 
eve r> omitted from the accompanying painting. Similarly, 
Thomas Wall's Book of Arms fMS. paw Sdl\ Am.) P 
which was compiled in the wry year Tonge visited the 
north country, 1530. blazons the arms L gold a fesse 
betwene thre cresantes geulcs on the fesse a Lion passant 
in umbnc r * In Smith's Ordinary, compiled by William 
Smith, Rouge Dragon, in 1599 (Coll. Arm. MS, E-D.X. 
22 t L 53^.) the arms of Sir T. Hointon de Adorn in Clivc- 
land In eo. Ebor. 1 are tricked with a Mco in umbra' passant 
on the fess, 

8 The omission of this word from the Boynton pedigree 
in B6. f 14 (8) 1 take to be inadvertotL 


vol. xcih. 


u 
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It is impossible to doubt that the ombre of a lion is intended in each of these three 
manuscripts, but in two other manuscripts in the College the Boynton lion is tricked 
'or 5 with no mention of ‘vmbre’. 1 As the entries in question are no more than copies 
of those recorded by Tonge in 1530, it is probable that these are mere hi Linders on the 
part of clerks who did not know what to make of the ‘vmbre’, The change is, how¬ 
ever, noteworthy, for when Robert Glover made a Visitation of Yorkshire in 1584, as 
deputy for his father-in-law William Flower, Norroy, lie entered the arms with a gold 
lion on the fesse, a whole lion, not a shadow. 2 The lion was afterwards dropped and 
in the 1666 Visitation the fesse is bare of all charges. 3 In all the above manuscripts 
the beast, whether shadow or solid, is a lion with the head in profile, and not a leopard 
as borne by Lord Scrape. It is a lion also on the tombstone of Sir Henry Boynton 
and his wife Isabel Lumley in Gilling church, 4 but in this case it is carved in relief. 


X. A BEAUCHAMP QUARTERING 

Among the quarterings of Beauchamp of Binnerton which Thomas Benoit, Claren- 
ceiix, entered at the 1531 Visitation of Cornwall 5 is this: Sable er mined argent with the 
umbra of a stag's head caboshed (pi. XXiX, h). The field of this coat being black, the 
outline of the head is drawn in white. I have failed to find for whom this quarter was 
borne. It appears again in the 1620 Visitation, but there the field seems to have been 
changed to ermine although the head remains sable ermined argent* 


XI. FILKYN AND WTNNINGTON 

As to the arms of Filkyn there is some uncertainty. Ballard’s Book of Arms of 
c. 148a 7 says that ‘Fylfcvn beryth svlver ix peetis* in bordure, a voyde scochon sabylle’, 
and later entries of the coat also call the central charge a voided scochcon. ? On the 
other hand the Domville Roll, 10 a little later than Ballard’s Book, draws the escocheon 
as a mere outline no thicker than that of the main shield, and a manuscript of about 
1520 expressly blazons it as ‘a scoehin in umbrydV* The illustration in this last 
manuscript represents the scocheon as an outline somewhat heavier than that of the 
main shield, but very much thinner than the voided scocbeons (odes) of Balliol and 

1 Col. Arm. MSS- Di, f. 19 and Hai, f. 286. firms aru only shown by 3 trids which is not lib clear as it 

/ CoJ. Arm. MS* 2^5, f* 5. See also The Visitation of might be. The shit-id in MS. Gz is painted. 

Yorkshire . , , I384-5, edited by Joseph Foster, privately ? CdJ. Arm. MS. M$ f t $v* The compiler William 
printed^ 1875; and Ctmtahle's Roll in Surtees Soc, p xh t Ballard was March Kins: of Arms from about 1477 until 

his death in or just before j 490. 

1 Arm r M?* G^o r f. * Peats nr turves are iiulistinguEsliable from billets, 

s l C.H., :V. Ridings i, Si and pi, opp, p. go. The slab * «* Coll. Arm. MSS. 1 014, t 317 {15S0 Visitation of 
3a on the wall uf die tower. In view of the variations in the Cheshire) and E*D*N. Alphabet, r. 1700. 
manuscripts I dare not affirm that a shadow was intended* 10 A painted roll without blazon, pertet Sir Sydney 
although that is by no means impossible. Sir Henry was Cockerell, see f. 26 v t no* 1037. 

son of Sir Christopher anti Agnes. tl Col| r Arm. MS. Li k t 258 : Tilkyn beryth silver the 

t. <?11. Arm. MS P Gs p f. Si- 1 have to thank Mr. E.A. feld billetted in a scoehifi in limbrvd a cres^ant sable/ 
Mitchell, herald-punter, for bringing this to my notice. I have to thank our Fellow, Mr. H.D. Bute hart, for tikis 
* Coll, Arm, MS. Cl, f, 415, 1 say 'seems' because the reference and for bringing the coat to my notice. 
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other families. This heavy umbra or ultra-light orle is also to be seen in other 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century manuscripts such as the County 
Roll, where the Filkyn scocheon and billets are attributed to Sir 
John Strech, 1 in Portcullis’s Book for Sir Richard do Wynynton and 
Philip Fylkyit,- in the Heralds’ College MS. L2 for Fylkyn, 1 * and in 
Sir William Le Neve’s Book for Sir Richard de Wynynton and 
Thomas Fylkyn 4 * (fig. 14). The arms of Wynynton only differ from 
those of Filkyn in that the billets are replaced by martlets, and if 
the Filkyn charge is properly described as ’in umbryd’, then it 
would seem that Wynynton also bore the ghost of a scocheon 
although I know of no case where it is so blazoned. 



Fig, J 4. Filkvn 
(Sir W. L.c Neve's 
Book). 


Xll. imaginary and nameless coats 

In addition to these umbrae which were borne by known families there are several 
examples in imaginary and unidentified coats. One of these is attributed to a Knight 
of the Round Table who is variously named as Sir Moueeholt, Morholt, or Moinehalt 
of Ireland. In one Elizabethan or early Jacobean manuscript* his arms are blazoned: 
‘Closettes entrailed a lyon saliant g. armed vert’. Another manuscript blazons it: 
‘A, harry umbreted over all a Lion rampant G f 6 A third manuscript, of similar date 
to the first, has a tricked shield with the marginal note ‘bars umbratid’; 7 the field is 
argent crossed with six equidistant horizontal lines and with the red lion over all 6 * 
(pL xxix, 1). This example shows that Feme was not alone among Gerard Legh’s 
contemporaries in equating entrailed with umbrated. 

Another imaginary umbra occurs in a finely illuminated copy of the treatise on tour¬ 
naments by King Rene of Anjou. The treatise was written about 1450, and this copy 
was apparently made to the order of Louis de Bruges 0 some ten or fifteen years later 
and presented to Charles VII1. 10 The coat in question is: Cheeky argent and gules , a 
lion in ombre (pl.xxx). It is attributed to one of the companions of the due dc Bourbon, 

I have already mentioned a nameless coat painted in the early fifteenth-century 
Armorial de FOrdre de St, Antoine de Barbefosse: Bendy gules and azure, a Hon in 
ombre. Reference must now be made to two coats in Randle Holme’s Book, a 
tricked armorial with numerous annotations which dates from the reign of Henry 
VI. 13 The former of these: Argent, a chief gules and over all a mill rind cross disjointed, 


1 Soc. Ant. MS* 6-64* Roll i6* l zv t early fifteenth 
century. 

1 Brit. Mus. MS. Hark 521 1 ff. 53. 55, tnitkfifteenth 
century, 

1 f, 198, early sixteenth century. 

4 Soc. Ant. MS. 664, Roll 17, ff. Str* 15, thirteenth 
century with additions as late as the sixteenth century. 

s Coil. Arm. MS. Eir p part 2, f„ 42. 

* J Randle Holme, A£adertfte of Anriorse f vg|, ii (ed. 
Roxburgh Club), p. 354, col. t. 

7 Coll Arm, MS. Vincent 173, l 5?^ 

1 Thifi is almost identical with the coat of Montalt* 

Moiiliautj Mawhood or Mawdt: Argent f three gernrl bars 


sabfe and over aU a Hon gities (see .V. Q. cxdi, 83, 
110). 

9 See p. 131* £l 6. 

10 Bibh Nat. p Paris* MS, fran^. zHxjz* The illuminations 
with an abridged text were published as Le Livr e 
Tournois du Ros Rent ( Vme r vol r tv T no. 1 f>) T Paris p 1946. 
See pp, z~ T 61 r 

11 Bibl. Roy., Brussels, Goethals MS. 707; see p. 134, 
n. 1 above. 

11 Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 2169. The armorial was pub¬ 
lished by Oswald Barton in The Ancestor, vol. iii b etc., and 
by Joseph Foster in Ttco Tudor Rooks of Arms ( De Walden 
Library), 1904, 
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set saltireways and counter changed, is unnamed 1 (fig, 15). The cross is, to borrow 
Legh’s words, ‘no bigger than touched with a pensell or tricked with a pen’, and seen 
by itself I should have no hesitation in rating it as an ombre in spite of its being 
counter-coloured instead of black. Its context, however, makes me somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. In the first place the compiler of the armorial did not recognize it as an ombre; 1 



Fig. 15. 

Unnamed shield 
(Randle Holme's 
Book, f. 60 tf). 


Fig. 16. 

King of Macedonia. 


Fig. 17, 
King of Syria. 


had he done so I feel sure that he would have noted it as such instead of merely 
calling it a ‘fere’. In the second place one cannot exclude the possibility that the 
artist intended to indicate a voided cross and that he drew it with a single line merely 
to save trouble. 3 That certainly seems to be the case in the second of these two coats 
(fig, 17), which is attributed to the king of Syria/ As it is drawn it may perhaps be 
blazoned: Gules the umbrae of four bars battled on both sides or, although the fourth bar 
is incomplete. Actually, however, I think that the pattern is meant to be the same 
as that of the coat attributed on the same page to the king of Macedonia, and that is 
clearly to be blazoned: Or, four voided bars battled on both sides gules'* (fig, 16), 


XIII. HAMILTON OF RAPLOCH 

It remains to consider a Scottish coat which is officially blazoned: Gules, a heart 
proper shadowed or betwixt three cinquefoils ermine. In 1678-9, soon after the opening 
of the Lyon Register, this coat was matriculated as a quartering by Hamilton of 
Udstone and his cadet of Wishaw, It was later matriculated with congruent differ¬ 
ences by Hamilton of Bamcluith (1680^7), and Hamilton of Newton (1738 -47), and 
finally in 1896 by Lord Belhaven and Stenton, the present representative of Wishaw. 6 

1 f.6ou; Ancestor, ii, 167 ; Two Tudor Books, pp. 97,98. * Balfour Paul, An Ordinary of Scottish Arm, 1903, 

Barron blazons lSie? cross 'voided 1 , Foster calls it s cntrailcd‘ r no + 3686, etc,; Nisbct, System 0/ Heraldry*, 1804. i r 386* 
Neither description is adequate. CL pi. xxvit* a above. The coat is named by Niebet as Hamilton of Rapfocb, but 
' Perhaps because he had never met one. .Major Lawson* Rothesay Herald and Lyon Clerk, doubts 

5 In Robert Cooke 1 # version of this collection (Call* whether the attribution is correct, The bean is obviously 
Arm. MS* L8, f. 40, £. 1560) the charge has become an the red heart of Douglas, alluding to Jacobi Douglas, wife 
ordinary cross molinc saltircwavs* neither disjointed nor of Sir John Hamilton of Cadzow r the fourteenth-century 
voided. This trick also is unnamed. progenitor of the Raploch family (Lt.-Col. Geo, Hamilton, 

4 f. 67c; Ancestor, L\, 179- 7 tro Tudor Booh, p* m* The House oj Hamilton, Edinburgh* 1933, p. 731}. But 
E Vhls was Barron's view ah hough he misread the why this insistence on its red colour? A gold or silver 
Syria trick. heart would have met the case just as well; and indeed a 
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I have found no example of the coat prior to the entries in the Lyon Register, nor is 
there anything in the Register to show how the centra] charge was represented in the 
seventeenth century. In 1896 it was painted with a narrow band or shading of gold 
between the red heart and its black outline. But bearing in mind how the terms 
u mb rated and shadowed were used by fifteenth-century and later writers, and 
remembering that the Boynton umbra is represented by a gold outline in an official 
record of the 1530 Visitation, it seems probable that the charge was really the umbra 
of a heart and that it ought to have been so represented in 1896. Whether that 
suggestion is sound or not, the coat is important. In the one case it is the sole sur¬ 
viving ghost in British armory. In the other case it is a rare, perhaps unique, example 
of such shadowing. 

XIV. SUMMARY 

To sum up, the ombre is represented in heraldry by the outline of the object, be it 
lion, peacock, cross, or what not. Normally the shadow-outline is black, but examples 
are known where it is painted yellow or white. 

It is mentioned in nearly all the English treatises from the fifteenth century on¬ 
wards. On the Continent, apart from two sixteenth-century tracts of Flemish origin, 
it does not appear in the treatises until the seventeenth century, and then it is often 
bungled. 

In actual use it is first seen in the Low Countries about 1275 or a little later. 
Thence it made its way to France about 1390, England about 1411, and perhaps also 
to Switzerland, Italy, and Scotland. 

One family only, Trazegnies, has used the ombre regularly and in all its branches, 
Steenhuse and Zweveghen, Hembize, Overbrakele, Florenville, and Cocqman. They 
first took the charge in the latter part of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth 
century* and it is borne to this day by their heir and representative, the Marquis of 
Trazegnies. 

Other families which have borne this charge are, in the Low Countries, Courtraisin, 
Cuinghien, and Ghistelies in the cadet lines of Woestine-Nevele and Eskeibeke; in 
England, Scrope, Boynton, and an unidentified ancestor of Beauchamp of Bmnerton; 
and in France, Montpaori (Monpaulbon). In all these cases the ghost disappeared 
after a time, either fading away completely or being materialized like the Montpaon 
peacock. 

Ombres may perhaps be seen also in the arms of the Swiss family of Schwarzach, 
of the Venetian Premarins, the English Filkyns and Winninglons, and a cadet of the 
Scottish house of Hamilton. This last coat is still quartered by Lord Belbaven and 
Stenton, and is (if I have read it aright) the sole survivor of the British ghosts. 

Apart from these known families the charge was familiar enough to the fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century annorists to be used in several imaginary coats, 

golden heart was, or so it seems* already in use as a matrieukted: Gtties, a man's heart or betwixt three cinque- 
Raploch brisure, for a year or so before the Udstono and foils ermine within a bordure indented gold (Paul, op^ cil. t 
Winhaw matriculations Robert Hamilton of Rams, whose no + 3683)* 
father ivaa a second sod of Rapfodi (Nisfcurt, i t 387)* 
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Crux mnlendmaris umhrjta 
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Crux florid a patens umbrata Crux umbrata et perforata 

(Nicholas Upton, Coll. Arm. \1S.) 
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Leo umbratu* 



Lyon in ombre Lyon rampant 

(MS + treatise in Coll* Amin) 
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Wed erg rate 
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On Some Recent Discoveries in Westminster Abbey 

By SIR CHARLES PEERS, C.B.E., F.B.A, Hon. Vice-President 

Surveyor to the Fabric 
AND 

LAWRENCE E. TANNER, Esq., M.V.O., F.S.A. 

Keeper of the Muniments 

[Read I'jth February rQj’c'Tj 

I. THE BOHUN TOMB IN ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST'S CHAPEL 

O N 14th November 1302, Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex and 
constable of England, married at Westminster the Lady Elizabeth, widow of 
John, count of Holland and Zealand, and daughter of King Edward I, by his 
first wife Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand III, king of Castile, In due course—wc do 
not know the exact date—a daughter was bom to them and was called Mary, 1 

In the following year a further happy event was anticipated, and as the time drew 
near the countess, who had been with her husband in Scotland, moved south and 
took up her residence at Knaresborough. Thither in haste in the early part of Septem¬ 
ber came two of the brethren from the Convent at Westminster, Brothers Robert de 
Bures and Guy de Asshewell, bearing with them one of the most sacred relics which 
the abbey of Westminster possessed. This was the girdle of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
which was deemed to have special efficacy in childbirth. 2 There they tarried until, 
on or about roth September 1304, the countess gave birth to a son and heir, who was 
given the family name of Humphrey. The birth of a grandson to the king and of an 
heir to the great possessions of the Bohuns was naturally a matter for rejoicing. The 
semi-royal infant was immediately given a household commensurate with Ids rank 
and on nth October, the day on which the countess gave thanks for her safe delivery, 
Robert, the king's minstrel, no doubt by the king's command, together with his 
fifteen companion minstrels made ‘minstreicy’ before the countess and the other 
‘magnates’ and were gratified by receiving 6 marks for their efforts. 1 

But in spite of this, all was not well with the child. A payment of five shillings by 
the countess on 13th October at the tomb of the famous hermit, St, Robert of Knarcs- 
borough, and other payments to religious bodies suggest disquietude, and on 1 3th 
October a sad little procession started from Knaresborough towards London. Step 
by step, in the household accounts, which have fortunately been preserved at the 
P.R.O,, 4 we can follow their progress, and day by day occurs the item, ‘Wages of 4 

> G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vi,469. Uonettikm. vi, 135. P.R.O. E.ioi, 370,20: 'Roberto Regis ntenertraUo ct 

1 PRC) E 101 370/30 Household expense* of the xv sociis suis mcncsrtrall[is] lac’ mcnestrJC sua coram 

Countess of Hereford, 32 Ed, 1 : Fratribua Roberto de Comitissc ct aV raagnaf die quo dicta Comitissa crar 
Bures cl Guidoni de Asshewell monielus Wcstm’ vtnicn- purifaata de dono eiusduni Carnitine per m inus propnis 
tibus usque Knaraboureh’ ct ibidem morantibus cum ibidem xi die Octobr'. vj marc.’ 

zona bcatcMarie ei rcdeuntlbususque Westm' pro ckpcn- * P.R.O, E.ioi. 365,-17. Ac*»unt of daily experts 
SIS suls de dono ciuadem Comkisse per manus prupriias of Humphry dc Bohun, son of the hm ot Hereford 
ibidem codon die [Sept. 15th] si. fl/ [ 3 2 
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“garciones” carrying the infant viiid.’ On Saturday, 24th October, they reached 
Leighton Buzzard, where they stayed the week-end, and on the following Tuesday 
they got to Fulham, And there on Wednesday, 28th October, the child, whose birth 
had given rise to such high hopes, passed away. 

On 30th October there is the following entry in the accounts: 1 Ricardo de London 
plombario pro uno sarcofago de plumbo faciendo pro corporc Humfridi filii ComiC 
Herefordie imponendo. iiij 5. jd/ Payments for wax, etc,, follow and then on 
Sunday, 8th November, come the expenses for the funeral which took place in the 
abbey church of Westminster to the accompaniment of the tolling of the bells pro 
ammo dicti Humfridi. For a few days members of the household remained at West¬ 
minster to settle up outstanding accounts, and then sadly they turned homeward. 

But terrible as this blow must have been to the parents, they were destined to suffer 
a further sorrow before their marriage was blessed with a son to carry on the line. 
For within four months of the death of their eldest son their surviving daughter, 
Mary 1 was to follow her brother. I nfortunately we have no details beyond a brief 
note in the Flores Wstoriarum: ‘Septimo die Fcbruarii (1305) obiit domina Maria de 
Boun, et sepuha est cum domino Hugone [air] fratre suo in monasterio beati Petri 
Westmonasterii .’ 1 

It will be noted that she was buried with her brother and it is natural to ask where 
within the abbey church we may look for the tomb of these two grandchildren of 
King Edward I r We have only tradition to help us, but ever since Camden wrote the 
first printed guide to the tombs in 1600, it has pointed with some hesitation to a 
small Purbeck marble altar tomb with arcaded sides, which until a few months ago 
was half buried in the north wall of the chapel of St. John the Baptist. 

I he identification in itself was not unlikely, but it was not entirely satisfactory for, 
in the first place, the tomb was obviously not in its original position,*and secondly the 
tomb itself appeared to date from about 1260-70, and not from the first decade of the 
fourteenth century. 

With regard to the position we can obtain some light from certain sixteenth-century 
manuscript lists of tombs which exist in the muniment room at the abbey, in the 
British Museum, in the College of Arms, and elsewhere. 1 These lists present several 
features of interest. They are not identical, but seem to fall into two groups, and they 
all appear to derive from a lost original w T hich was drawn up between the building of 
the chapel of St. Erasmus, which was added to the old lady-chapel by Queen 
Elizabeth Wydville, the wife of King Edward IV, and completed by 1486-7, and the 
building of the new chapel of King Henry VII, of which the foundation-stone was 
laid in 1503* 1 he earliest of the existing lists, that in the muniment room, is unfortu¬ 
nately incomplete, but it cannot have been written before 1532, for it includes Abbot 
I slip who died in that year, although, curiously enough, it gives the tomhs in the old 
lady-chapel which had been pulled down thirty years before that date. 

h or our present purpose, however, the interesting thing is that all these lists agree 


1 Rolls Series, iii, 129. 

1 West. Abb. Mun. 533iS; B.U. Hari. 544, iL 65-75; 
B.M. Add. MSS, 38133, f. 98; E.M, Egerttm 26^2; Coll. 


of Arms MSS. A. 17 and [\ o; All Souls Coll., Oxon. 
MS, 136, 
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A. Area ding o n Boh tin tomb 



r. Bohun tomb. South side 
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Flvti XXXJI 
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b* The same, with prayer desk removed 
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in identifying what is called either ‘the lyttle tom he’ or the parva tumha lapidea, then 
in the chape! of St, Nicholas, as that which contains the bones of the children of 
Humphrey and Elizabeth de Bohun. 

It would appear, therefore, that at some date between 1532 and 1600, when Camden 
wrote his guide, the little tomb was moved from the chapel of St. Nicholas (which 
bearing in mind that St. Nicholas was the patron saint of children, may well have 
been its original home) to the chapel of St. John. 1 No doubt it was moved to make 
way either for the Elizabethan monument of Mildred, Lady Burghley (d. 1589) or 
for that of the marchioness of Winchester (d. 1586), 

We come, then, to the truth or falsity of the traditional identification. Some months 
ago it w as suggested that if the tomb were to he removed from its unworthy setting, 
half hidden in the wall, it was probable that we should find the arcading complete on 
the hidden side and that vve might also find something which might assist towards the 
identification of its contents. 

This investigation appealed very strongly to our late Fellow, Dr. Foxley Norris, to 
whose artistic sense and enthusiasm the abbey owes so much, and his agreement was 
at once given. The tomb, as has been said, was evidently not in its original position, 
but a little closer description is here demanded. It is a chest or coffin of Purbeck 
marble, 5 ft. 6 in. long over all, with marble cover and base whose moulded edges 
project beyond its arcaded sides and ends. It is slightly tapered, being 1 ft. 10' in. 
wide at the west and 1 ft. 8] in, wide at the east, It was placed on the stone bench 
which runs round the chapel, which being too narrow to carry it with safety, the wall 
face above the bench was cut away so that nearly half the chest was set into the wall, the 
projecting mouldings of cover and base being roughly hacked away on the north side to 
avoid deeper cutting into the masonry of the wall. Whether it was so placed when first 
brought into the chapel, or whether the intention was to make room for later monu¬ 
ments, must remain uncertain. Each long side is ornamented with nine bays of t re foiled 
arcading, having capitals carved with flowers and leaves, short round shafts and moulded 
bases, all of beautiful and delicate detail. Three bays of the like arcading are at each 
end of the tomb. The upper face of the cover is plain, and if it ever carried an effigy 
or effigies there is nothing to show it, nor does there seem to be any place for an inscrip¬ 
tion. When the tomb was taken out of the wall, the difference in condition between its 
long-exposed and its newly revealed parts tvas striking. The exposed or southern half, 
besides being chipped and ill-treated in the fashion only too common in the abbey, 
has a rough and dull surface, whereas the northern half, except for the wilful hacking 
of the moulded edges of cover and base already mentioned, is smooth and in parts has 
preserved its original polish, showing that at the time of its removal to the chapel of 
St. John the Baptist the corrosion, so evident to-day everywhere on the marble work 
in the church, had not begun. In this connexion it is interesting to note that Burges, 
in a note on the tomb printed in Scott’s Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, says that 
traces of colour and gilding remained, and that in the panels of the arcades there 

1 We can, perhaps, go a step farther, for Wm. Johnson monument of Lord Hunsdon (d. 1596} stood upon ‘an 
in his manuscript History of the Abb?y t now m the ancient tomb , * T in the wall\ The little tomb must, 
chapter library and written c. 1730—1, note* that part therefore h have been in its present position when the 
of the riulings which formerly surrounded the great Hunsdon monument was erected. 

vol. xcm. % 
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had been painted shields hanging from straps. That the tomb was originally orna¬ 
mented in colour is quite what would be expected, but not only is there no trace of 
this to-day, but on the north half, which is in far better preservation than the south 
(the only piece which Burges could have seen), there is not the slightest evidence of 
the painted shields, or of any colouring at all. The character and proportions of the 
tomb suggest that it was raised on a base, and in setting it in its present position 
immediately in front of the benching on which it hitherto rested, a base has been 
provided. It happened that a slab of grey marble was available among the abbey 
stores, just large enough to provide a decent facing to the new base when carefully 
sawn up. Let us hasten to add, lest any suspicion of vandalism crosses the minds of 
the Fellows, that the said slab had served its first apprenticeship as the cover of a 
radiator, which the development of the science of heating had made obsolete. 

In moving the tomb to its new place, it was found that the marble cover w T as only 
secured in its position by its weight, and could readily be raised and slid on rollers 
off the coffin. When this was done it was seen that the whole interior was filled up 
with rubble and mortar rubbish, among which the outline of the lid of a small wooden 
coffin was at once apparent, A little clearing revealed a second like coffin, and the 
two, set in a line east and west, occupied nearly the whole internal length. Their 
dimensions were; of the eastern coffin, occupying the head of the tomb, 2 ft. 2 in. by 
8 in. at widest point; of the western, 2 ft. 6 in. by 9 tn. They were of oak and had lids 
of oak secured by nails at either end, but not along the sides: that of the smaller 
coffin had fallen in, but the other was in position. The contents of the coffins appeared 
entirely undisturbed, swathed in their original wrappings, which were in a very fragile 
condition. No attempt was made to find what they enclosed, so we may leave it on 
record that here were two very young children, that at the east end of the tomb being 
clearly the younger at the time of death. Small pieces of the outside of the wood and 
of the wrappings were sent to Dr, Plenderleith of the British Museum for examina¬ 
tion, as there seemed some appearance of a textile, or possibly leather, cover to the 
coffins, which might have been painted. Dr. Plenderleith s report established certain 
points, and must be quoted verbatim. 

Question as to the presence of leather. Reddish-brown granular dust consisting mostly of 
decayed wood. A few fragments of flat material of lighter shade consisted of a textile sandwiched 
in a light coloured hard substance. The textile was so greatly decomposed as to render conclusive 
determination impossible as between wool and hemp; the pale material, although gelatinized by 
ammonia, was not leather but seemingly the remains of an unpigmented oil varnish. It was 
easily decomposed by alkalis, though unattacked by acids and insoluble in water and organic 
solvents. It burned with a smoky flame smelling of varnish. 

Of the shroud he reported that it was probably of hemp. 

As a conclusion he agreed that the coffins must have been covered with a painted 
fabric. 

The filling of the Purbeck marble tomb must now be described. Among the mortar 
rubbish and chips were two very charming knaps of leaf work from thirteenth-century 
capitals, with remains of colour and gilding, some pieces of ashlar facing, also with 
colour, some hits of plain glazed earthenware tiles, and some fragments of white 
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plaster. The tiles might have been of any date from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centimes. These materials had been put in to keep the wooden coffins in position, 
and since it is not very likely that fine coloured thirteenth-century capitals would be 
available as rubbish at the beginning of the fourteenth century, it may perhaps be 
suggested that this filling dates from the time of the removal of the children from 
St. Nicholas’ to St. John the Baptist’s chapel. The thirteenth-century wall arcades, 
whose capitals are much of the character of the two fragments, were at that date being 
freely cut away to make room for the large Elizabethan monuments, and wc know from 
other evidence that much of their colour remained at this date. 

Notice of these discoveries was given to Dr. Foxley Norris, who came anti care¬ 
fully examined them, and subsequently the President of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Sir F. Kenyon) came to see them before the Purbeck cover was again placed in 
position. 

It remains to make a few' general observations, in view of the historical evidence. 
It being assumed that the two children are what tradition says they are, the eldest son 
and the eldest daughter of Humphrey and Elizabeth de Bohun, the smaller of the two 
must be Humphrey, buried in the abbey on 8th November 1304. A leaden coffin 
had been made for him between 28th and 30th October, and it may be assumed that 
he was buried in that, and that it may have enclosed the wooden coffin we have seen. 
Was the Purbeck marble coffin used also at the time of his burial? There are two 
objections, one that it would be some thirty years old at the time, the other that it 
would seem needlessly large, if we may take the analogy of the two children of 
Edward 111, and their tomb in the chapel of SS. Edmund and Thomas. But the size 
of the Purbeck coffin is peculiar. It is 5 ft. 6 in. long over all, and allowing for the 
thickness of its ends, only 4 ft. 11 in. long wfithin—too short, that is, for any ordinary 
grown-up person. As we have seen, it just holds the two little coffins, and perhaps 
when Mary de Bohun came to he buried with her brother in February 1305, it was 
found suitable for this double use, Humphrey’s lead coffin being removed to give 
more space. All mere conjecture, but the fact remains that this thirteenth-century 
coffin could never have been made for a grown person, and perhaps that is all that 
wc shall ever know. 

II. THE CELL OF THE RECLUSE IN WESTMINSTER 

From the Muniments of the abbey and elsewhere it is possible to gather together a 
number of references to the recluse of Westminster. The earliest reference appears 
to be in 1246 when the abbess of Rumes 1 was granted ‘a tun of wine for veiling the 
niece of N.', the anchorite of Westminster, and two years later Brother Nicholas, the 
anchorite, received a pension of three halfpence from the king. 2 

The Customary' of Abbot Ware (1258-83), which w as begun in 1266, in describing 
the route to be followed by the custos ordittis in his inspection of the Cloister and its 
precincts, says that he is to go ‘per totam curiam, eciani usque ad redusorium fratris 
nostri atque ulterius per Tainisiam si voluerit’. 


x Roinscy. 


1 Lib. Roll, 1245-511 p* 7S; Close Rgl| F 1x38* 
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After this record there is nothing until towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
and, though there is no reason to suppose that there were no reeluses during this 
time, we have nothing to guide us. All that is suggested by the Customary is that the 
dwelling of the recluse was in early days somewhere on the eastern houndary of the 
precinct. This is borne out by the story of William Ushborne as told in the Abbey 
Chartulary known as the Liber Niger, 1 He was keeper of the palace in the reign of 
Edward III, and joined with the abbey plumber in nefarious designs to steal the lead 
of a coffin in which a certain recluse had been buried. The place of burial was near 
the Jewel House, on the site of a little chapel which had apparently long been a min. 
The bones of the recluse, being taken out of the lead coffin, were thrown into a well 
in the monks' cemetery, and the plumber carried off the coffin to his own house. 
Needless to say both he and the keeper of the palace came to a bad end, but the 
interest of the story is that the mention of the Jewel House identifies the site of the 
old chapel as somewhere on the eastern boundary of the precinct, near the infirmary. 
It is also evident that if a recluse had ever lived there — and it was common for a 
recluse to he buried on the site of his cell — it was long before the date of the story, 
for the Jewel House was built somewhere between 1360 and 1372. 

It is possible that for some reason the continuous occupation of the cell had been 
allowed to lapse and that both it and the chapel had become ruinous. If so it is 
interesting and, perhaps, not without significance for what we shall have to say later, 
in discussing the later site of the reclusorium, that with the accession of Richard II, 
whose reign appears to coincide with a marked revival of what perhaps wc may call 
the cult of the anchorite, references to an abbey recluse suddenly begin to appear for 
the first time in the Obedientiary Rolls and elsewhere 2 , and continue with increasing 
frequency until about 1450 when they as suddenly cease. During this period there is 
evidence to show that more than once there were actually two recluses at the same 
time within the abbey precincts — one no doubt occupying the reclusorium and the 
other a separate chamber in the infirmary. 3 

Then what seems to have happened with regard to the abbey recluse is that in the 
middle of the fifteenth centur> f the cel! remained vacant, but the allowances of coal 
and faggots and the small pensions which were formerly paid to the recluse by the 
sacrist and the warden of the Lady chapel were transferred to one or more of the 
senior brethren, the stagiarii — or, as our late Fellow the bishop of Worcester liked to 
Call them, ‘the old stagers'. These elder brethren appear in exactly the same position 
as that formerly occupied by the recluse in the various annual account rolls, but with¬ 
out the descriptive word after their names. No doubt they were allowed to spend the 
last years of their lives in honourable retirement — recluses in fact if not in actual 
name and status 

* W. Abbey Muniments; I.iber Niger. F. kxix lxja. 6. uswrfly a woman who untied the church and washed the 
F of Ushhomc see also W. A. M, 18457, 18462. linen. She occupied a edi on the south aide of the church 

: tr.g, in 1586 WOlimi Frvth r left a which laier became known as the Vicarage House and 

bequest lilt: rcdusc monk at Weatftiinstcr 1 , Cal. of lasted to the eighteenth century. It is interesting to note 
Wills, Court of Hustings, 11. 398. that to this day the dean and chapter pay a yearly sum of 

1 There was yet another red use attached to the parish to the rector of St, Margaret's in lieu of 'the Anchors 
church of St. Margaret's* Westminster, This recluse was Hou&ek 
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There is one further matter which is perhaps worth mentioning before we discuss 
the later site of the redusorium. It has hitherto always been a matter for regret that 
the name of the recluse whom Henry V is said to have consulted on the night of his 
accession was unknown. From the death of Brother John Murimouth in 1393 until 
1424-5 when the treasurer records the receipt of viij s. from Brother John London 
‘recluse’, 1 there is no mention of a recluse by name among the Abbey Muniments 
and Mr. Westlake was inclined to think that for most of that time the cell was 
vacant.- 

An examination of Brother John London's career at Westminster, however, has 
suggested a different conclusion. He entered the Convent in 1378—9. At first his 
career was perfectly normal. He held the various minor offices which were usual!v 
assigned to junior monks and might have heen expected in due course to have become 
one of the greater Obedientiaries. But in 1393 he ceases to be treasurer of the manors 
of Queen Eleanor and from that date, although his name is duly entered in its proper 
place in the annual lists of the brethren made by the chamberlain and other officials, 
he appears to have held no further office until we find him described as the recluse in 
1424-5.3 

Now as Brother Murimouth, recluse, died in the same year that Brother London 
ceased to be treasurer of the manors, the conclusion is almost irresistible that Brother 
London did in fact succeed him in that year as the abbey recluse, and this conclusion 
is practically confirmed from two outside sources. In 1415 Lord Scrope of Masham, 
in his very remarkable will, bequeathed jogs. and the rosary which he was accustomed 
to use to Dom. John, the Anchorite at Westminsterp while, under the date 1429, the 
St. Alban’s Chronicle has this interesting entry: l Circa Festum Sanctae Scholastieae 
Virginis [Feb. to] obtit Dominus Johannes, monachus Westmonasteril, et ibidem 
heremita reelusus per quadragmta annos extitcrat/ 5 In the same year the chamberlain 
at Westminster entered Brother John London on his list inter mortuosfi The sanctity 
of his life, and a reputation which was sufficient to cause the chronicler of St. Albans 
to note his death, would readily explain the slight inaccuracy as to the number of 
years he had been in retirement. No doubt he had outlived most of his contemporaries 
and had already become something of a legend. 7 

In 1936, in the course of the internal cleaning of the abbey church, we w r ere at 
work on the chapel of St. Benedict in the angle between the south ambulatory and 
the south transept. Below its south window is a wall arcade of three bays, in the 
middle bay of which is the kneeling figure of Dean Gabriel Goodman, placed here 
after his death in 160r, it is set in front of a round-headed recess of which the 
arched head is of the seventeenth century, but the Purbeck shafts and Jambs belong 

1 W*A*Mi 19922/3* 5. Miss Clay first made the suggestion that the recluse in 

a Wtolmtmttr Abbey\ p + 337* 141/3 might be Bra+ John London* but ihc confirmatory 

* See Pearce, Monks of Westmwter t p. 115, facts from the Abbey Muniment* were mu available at the 

* 'Item lego Domino lohumi, Anchontac apud ’West- time she wrote her hook, It w F perhaps necessary to say 

monastcrium Cs. ei 1 Par Fitter Noster Gemsid dc goto, —as Miss Ctay and others have been misled by it- that 
quibus utor/ Rymer Focdera, iv, pt. ii t p. 131* the so-called 'unpublished chronicle in the Westminster 

s JohnAmmeeshtm'i Chrmidt (Rolls Scries i* 33. Archives 1 quoted by the late 8ir Waller Besant in his 

* WA.M. 1S745, Westminster (pp. io2~ to) p and purporting to he written by 

7 Of. Cky r Hermits and Anchorites 0/£nglwd t pp* 154- a Westminster monk, is a fabrication. 
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to the original piscina and are contemporary with the building of the chapel. No 
perfect specimen of such a piscina now exists in the church, but in the east wall of 
the north transept there is one, till recently hidden by an alabaster tablet, from which 
the design of the head, with two trcfoiled arches in Purheck marble, can be recovered. 
There ts a moulded Purbeck marble shelf in the recess, but the sill, also of marble, 
which projected beyond the wall face, has been cut back, destroying the sinkings for 
the drains, of which there was certainly one and perhaps two. In St. Benedict’s chapel 
the shelf has been cut back to the wall face, and the sill is hidden by being used as a 
base for the dean's effigy, and the prayer desk at which he kneels, but the circular 
basin of a drain exists under the effigy . Between the shelf and the sill, in the eastern 
half of the recess, is a square opening, rebated for a wooden shutter or door, 13 in. 
wide by 15 in. high. This is now blocked with rough masonry at 18 in. back from 
the inner wall face, but enough can be seen to show that its east side is carried at 
right-angles through the wall, while the west is splayed off, so that at the outer wall 
face the width would have been increased to 2 ft. 6 in. In the west hay of the wall 
arcade a doorway 3 ft. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. high has been cut through the wall, probably 
in the second half of the fourteenth century, though the detail is too simple for close 
dating. This would have given access to a chamber in the angle between the chapel 
and the south transept. All the outer face of the walls at this part has been renewed, 
and no evidence of the dimensions of the chamber has survived. But it will be seen 
that the squint through the back of the piscina would give a view of the altar in St. 
Benedict’s chapel to anyone in the chamber; a point of value, for if the doorway had 
been designed to give access to a vestry, or possibly to the monastic cemetery, the 
need for observation of St. Benedict’s altar would not be Jikelv to arise. But that the 
recluse in his cell should do $0 is natural, and it is recorded that John Murimouth, 
recluse, who as we have mentioned died in 1394, left a legacy to the altar of St. 
Benedict. 

We may then put forward our conclusions thus; that in the thirteenth century the 
Westminster recluse lived somewhere in the east part of the precincts near the infir¬ 
mary, and that when the new church was set out in 1245-50 it was not contemplated 
that his cell should be attached to it. At some time, however, in the fourteenth century 
the reclusorium was placed in the external angle between the south transept and St. 
Benedict’s chapel, and a door cut through the south wall of the chapel to give access 
to it, and thenceforward, so far as we know, the recluse lived there. Of the details of 
his cell we can say little, but he had a fireplace, as faggots and coal were provided for 
him, as well as twelve pounds of candles yearly. 

It would be difficult to find a more suitable or secluded site, opening as it did on the 
one side into the chapel dedicated to the founder of the Order, and on the other on to 
the monks’ cemetery. In one way only was it accessible other than through the church 
or the infirmary and that was by the private postern gate which led to the palace. It 
is perhaps worth noting also that the original site would have been outside the great 
wall which was built round the monastery in 1374 and succeeding years. If, on the 
other hand, the cell had remained in or near the infirmary', as Mr, Westlake thought, 
it is almost inconceivable that the infirmarer would not have been called upon from 
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time to time to repair it; hut it is never mentioned in the very complete series of 
Infirmarer’s Rolls which are preserved in the Muniment Room. 

The abbey church is so full of history that it may seem needless to dwell on what it 
has seen, but we can hardly be taken to task for imagining that it was to this plain 
little doorway, on the night of aist March 1413, that the remorseful Prince Hal came 
Irom Jerusalem, where his father lay dead, to make his confession to the recluse of 
Westminster. So before him had come King Richard the Second on that dreadful 
day when Wat lyler was slain before bis eyes, and so too came many others from 
time to time whose names belong to history. But such things find little or no place 
in our records, and of the thousands who come to the abbey to-day few would ever 
know that the doorway existed, if it were not that in front of it, day in day out, sits 
one of the vergers who receives the sixpences which pass them through to the tombs 
of the kings. 

Note 

Since this Paper was read to the Society' we have come across an interesting passage 
in the Autobiography of Thomas Raymond 1 which seems to provide very curious 
corroboration for the identification of the site of the recluse's cell suggested in the 
Paper. Raymond was living with his uncle 4 in a house by the entrance to Poets 
Corner about 1629-30, and it is clear from what he says in the last sentence that at 
that time the tradition was still a living one that this house embodied part of the 
recluse s ceil. It is probable, too, that the window looking into the church was still 
in existence for otherwise Raymond would have been unlikely to have mentioned it 
or even to have known of it. The passage is as follows: 

Our lodging? were in a little straight iiowse built in a comer on the left? hand as soon? as vou 
are out of the East door of Westminster Abbey, be I ton ping to one of the vergers of the Church, 
and is since demolished. My chamber was just under there, high towards on pynade of the 
Abbey, and in rayney or wyndy nights there would fall downe upon the !cades of the rrxifc of 
mv chamber such huge pieces of Free stone (those parts of the Church being much decayed and 
daylv decaying) that 1 often tymes thought I should be knocked ort the head before morneing. 1 
Am\ as before I tooke iny Strife to be much endangered by theeves, sue here I apprehended as 
bad a death My tinkle, being wondered at and sometimes laughed at for the place of his lodg¬ 
ings. had this storey with other arguments to defends it, which I have heard him often relate for 
a real truth. In the latter tymes of Henry the 7th a prebendary of this Church* (havdng lived 
most of his life in his cloys ter commeing little in the world) was perswaded by some friends to 
goc toe a mnske at Courte where he hardly ever had beetle, but never saw such a sight, the masks 
very glorious and the King and Courte in mighty gallantrie* The masbe ended not till well 
towards morticing, and the prebendary returned home hugely satisfied and udmyring the glories 
he had scene, and rose not that morneing till towards ten uf the dock. And being very still these 


1 Autobiography of Thomas Raymond, pp. 26-7. Cam¬ 
den SoaetY, 3rd series, yoL sutviii (19*7). 

1 William (afterwards Sir William) Boswell at that time 
secretary to John Williams* dean of We sun instcr* bishop 
of Lincoln and lord keeper. See Autobiography of Thomas 
Raymond, pp, 69 So, and DA.B. under Boswell,. Sir 
William. 

1 Dean Williams * found the Church in such decay* that 
all that passed by, and loved the honour of Cod’s house, 
shook their heads at the stones that dropped down from 


the pinnacles", 1 Jacket, Lift of John IVilliams (1693), 
p. 46. 

4 He means, of course, a monk. The most likely is, 
perhaps, Brother William Lombard who entered" the 
Convent in 1456-7 and was refectortr 1503-5. After that 
date he seems to have held no further office until his death 
in For some years before hh death he had been in 

receipt of a small pension such as was usually given to 
the recluse. 
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things much possessed his thoughts, anti, haveing received many ci villi ties at this mask from 
several greate courtiers, he resolved to goe to Courte to ret lime them his thaitcks and again to 
fcedc his eyes with the glories there. And comeing to the Courte, the great gates were both 
open anti no portent attending, and passing farther the yards were strewed with straw and horse 
dunge; nut a creature to be scene, Goring up stayres in the like case to the gard chamber, there 
he found only bare walls, dust and rubbish, and the tables and trusties throwne aboute. Then 
to the presence chamber where he hail scene the cloth of state, rich hangings, yet nothing but 
dust and bare walls, and one corner a poore old man with a piece of candle in his hand — the 
Courte being that day removed — Iookeing for pynns. This soe sudden and strange a change from 
what he had with admiration seene the night before strucke such a serious consideration into him 
of the mutability of the glories of this world that, returneing to his monastery, he within a while 
after bound himselfc an anchorite. And in this very place where our lodging nowe was his cell, 
haveing a little hole through the Churche wall, by which he could see the high altar and heart 
masse. Where he in greate devotion lived and dyed. 


III. THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY HERALDIC GLASS 

The glass which, by permission of the dean and chapter, we are exhibiting to-night, 
is shown for its interest as early specimens of heraldic glass, and we propose to say 
with regard to it only so much as will record its known history. 

There are three heater-shaped shields, one of the leopards of England, for King 
Henry' III; one of the red pallets of Provence, for his queen Eleanor; and one of the 
lion rampant in a border bezanty of Cornwall, for Richard of Cornwall, brother of 
the king. 

King Henry’s shield alone of the three is in its original state. Queen Eleanor’s has 
had its pallets counterchanged with its gold ground in a perverse manner, and the 
Cornwall shield has had a blue ground substituted for the original silver, thus com¬ 
mitting the heraldic crime of colour on colour. 1 

As to the later story of these shields, it is on record that during the general reglazing 
of the church under Sir Christopher Wren between 1700 and 1722 there was paid in 
1706 the sum of £70 for ‘566*3 feet of painted glass amended and new leaded at the 
east end of the church’.- This date, with the name of the glazier Edward Drev\ T , is 
scratched on the shield of St. Peter in the head of the central clerestory' window of the 
main apse, above the Confessor’s chapel. This window and those to the north and 
south of it, that is, the three eastern windows of the clerestory, are filled with a jumble 
of glass of all dates collected at that time from various parts of the church, the scheme 
showing large figures standing under ogee canopies, in the heads of which are shields 
of arms. There being two lights in each window, there are six shields. 3 Three of 
them are here to-night; of the others one shows the arms of the Confessor, on which 
the gold cross may be ancient, but the plump pigeon-like martlets arc of much later 
date. The remaining two, in the north-east window, are mere jumbles, with impos¬ 
sible inverted chevrons, but glazed into one of them is a thirteenth-century fieur-de- 
lys, which may have been part of a grisaille border, 

* These shields have now been set in one of the windows ptaced hy cltur glass, 
of St. Edmund's chapel. The pallets of Queen Eleanor's 1 \V,A. M- 345u T f. to. 

shield have been restored to their original form, and the 3 These are probably the '6 Coates uf Armen new leaded 

blue glass of Richard of Cornwall's shield has been re- at 15s" in 1701 (WJLM- 34519. £, 41). 
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Of the original position of these shields we have no certain knowledge, but perhaps 
they were set in the grisaille glass of which a little has survived—a few panels having 
been put together in the southern window of the west aisle of the north transept. 1 
What is, however, relevant to our purpose is that in the MS. D.d.viii.39 in the 
Cambridge Lniversity Library, there is some account of glass remaining in the abbey 
in or about the year 1686, just before Wren’s rearrangement, compiled by Henry 
Kecpc, author ol an account of Westminster Abbey and its monuments, printed 
1682, and again with additions in 1683. The manuscript contains materials for a 
more ambitious book on the same subject, never completed. In the windows of the 
chapter-house, he says, ‘are only the arms of Henry III , ,. Provtgnc ... and Richard 
Re\ Roman. R. Riciliae et Com. Cornuh.’ In the windows of St. Edmund’s chapel, 
‘Hen, 3 and Provigne divers times as before in y e Chapterhouse, St. Edw. the Con¬ 
fessor’. There were also the arms of John Williams, dean 1620-44, and bishop of 
Lincoln. In St. Nicholas chapel the arms of Dean Williams and Lincoln are repeated. 

There are 110 other notes of glass in the church in this manuscript though, of course, 
more survived at the date, but it is interesting to see that the shields now in the clere¬ 
story- windows of the apse can all be accounted for in the above extracts. In Lethaby’s 
Westminster Abbey Re-examined, p. 239, is a reference to MS. Lansdowne 874 (British 
Museum), in which a set of heraldic drawings by William Camden occur. These 
Mr. Lethaby considers to have been from the windows, but this is not certain, and 
some ot them may be from the stone shields in the spandrels of the wall arcades in 
the north and south aisles of the nave. They include not only the king, the queen, 
and Richard ot Cornwall, but also Prince Edward, Castille and Aragon, the Empire, 
Clare, Ponthicu, the Confessor, and De Lacy, 

One more piece of heraldic glass remains to be noticed. It comes from the circle 
in the head of the north-east window of the apse, and may be described as the Royal 
Arms of England, temp. Henry- VIII. The first and second quarters, France and 
England, seem contemporary, and the bloated countenances of the leopards recall 
that of their master in his last years, as, for example, on his ‘bag-cheek’ groats. The 
third quarter, however, has three thirteenth-century- leopards, ruthlessly cut down to 
fit their places, but coming doubtless from another shield of Henry- III, like that 
which fortunately survives. 

1 his heraldic glass, except the last-mentioned shield, may be assumed to be part 
of the original glazing of the abbey church, and to have been in its place by 1269. No 
other heraldic glass in England can rival it in age, unless it be that in the base of the 
west window of the nave of Salisbury cathedral, described by- our Fellow, Mr. Dorling, 
in vol. iv of the Ancestor , pp, 120-6. The arms in these shields are those of Clare, 
Provence, France, England, Cornwall, and Bigod, and Mr, Dorling suggests that 
the occasion of the 8th Crusade, 1268, may have been the reason for their appearance. 
He notes that these shields are 21 in. high and 17 in. wide: ours at Westminster 
measure 18 in, by 15. They were only placed in the west window of the nave at 

1 Now (1948) in the Muniment Room. This glass was blocked up by the erection of Henry V 1 T* Chapel\ 
found in 1868 'in its original position sn the window on H. Poole in Journal RJ£.A. t 20th Feb" 1&90. 
the cast sick (of the Chapel of St Nicholas), which was 

VGL S xcm. 
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Salisbury in 1828, having previously been in the chapter-house—but their history' is 
quite uncertain. If those of England and Cornwall are compared \vith their opposite 
numbers at Westminster, it will be seen that they are markedly different in drawing, 
and no argument for a common origin can be sustained. 

Here, perhaps, it may he convenient to notice one further, though later, coat of arms 
w hich was formerly in one of the window's of the abbey and has not hitherto been 
recorded. Among the Ash mole MSS. in the Bodleian (Ashmolc 1121, f, 225) is a 
drawing of ‘The Arms of King Edward the 4th with his Queenc as they stand in the 
North Window in the Abbey of Westminster with these supporters*. The drawing 
shows a large shield surmounted by a crown with lion and greyhound supporters. 
The arms arc 1 'ranee and England quarterly impaling the six quarterings of Queen 
Elizabeth Wydeville, The dexter supporter has the note ‘King Edward the 4th bore 
the White i Aon in right of his earldom of March’. It will be remembered that Queen 
Elizabeth Wydeville, in return for the kindness with which she had been treated when 
she was in sanctuary at Westminster, built at her own cost a chapel 1 dedicated to 
St. Erasmus which adjoined the old Lady chape). It is quite possible that this shield 
was originally in a window in this chapel and that when the chapel was pulled down 
to make way for Henry VITs chapel, it was moved to the ’North Window*. 


IV, A NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTION ON THE CHRISTOPHER PAINTING 

IN THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 

It remains to add a note for purposes of record, on the painting of St. Christopher 
in the south transept. This, with the adjoining painting of the Incredulity of St. 
'Thomas was the subject of an article by Professor Tristram in the Burlington Magazine 
for May 1937. In the upper part of the St. Christopher is an inscription in white 
capitals on a green ground, which is referred to as not being decipherable with cer¬ 
tainty. This, however, is not the case, only one word — the last but one in the hexa¬ 
meter — being at all doubtful. It runs thus: 

xponoRvm : qvih iterc ■ xpjti sin \ conarpa ■ Dictcvm 
aRflsaaRG avail? ■ porch c ; mna; phchc ommpocsits 

The verses need no translation, but inasmuch as the painting is so closely of the date 
of the compiling of the Golden Legend , we ask your indulgence if we quote a few 
sentences from our translation, for the sheer pleasure of reading William Caxton’s 
English: 

And then Christopher lift up the child on his shoulders, and took his staff, and entered in to 
the river for to pass. And the water of the river arose and swelled more and more: and the child 
was as heavy its lead, and ahvay as he went farther the water increased and grew more, and the 
child more and mure waxed heavy, insomuch that Christopher had great anguish and was 

1 In li draft copy of a nival charter dated 1479 among thousand bricks, three hundred and two loads of lime and 
the Muojmcnta (WA.M. 5254) it is described as quxdam twenty loads .if sand were used in the building (VV.A.M 
cispdla riancti Erasmi per praeifltam [torn] consortem Liber Niger, L 93, Cf. Westlake, Watmutlter Abbey, i), 
nottram contigitt et iru-iincxa uupdlc bead Maria [jirj 350) 
ecriesu ill ins de tim-io niif>cr consgruett 1 * Twenty-one 
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afeared be drowned. And when he was escaped with great pains, and passed the water, and 
set the child aground, he said to the child: Child, thou hast put me in great peril: thou wei ghost 
almost as I had all the world upon me, I might bear no greater burden. And the child answered: 
Christopher, marvel thee nothing, tor thou hast not only borne all the world upon thee, but thou 
hast home him that created and made all the world, upon thy shoulders. 

In cleaning the wall below the painting, another inscription has been revealed. 
This is the usual couplet, referring to the protection given to anyone who day bv day 
looked at a representation of the saint. The dashboard of many a motor-car bears 
testimony to the survival of this precaution to our own day. 

srtncTi xpopoRi spectem avicvmave TvervA 
ills neirtpe me hvllo LTtnovone tcrgtvr 
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The Hunting Baths at Lepcis Magna 

By J. B. WARD PERKINS, Esq,, F.S.A., and JOCELYN M. C. TOYNBEE, D.Phil, F.S.A. 

Survey by RICHARD FRASER, Esq, A.R.LBJL 

T HE' Hunting Baths 1 at Lepcis Magna lie on the western fringes of the town, 
about ioo yards from the sea-shore and about half-way between the mouth of 
the Wadi er-Saf, which formed the western boundary of the city at its fullest 
extent, and the defensive wall which enclosed the more compact late-Imperial city. 
It was found and cleared in 1932-3, under the direction of the late Professor Giacomo 
Guidi. He was at the time already engaged on the excavation of a number of other 
major sites, both at Lepcis and Sabratha, and the only contemporary account of the 
excavation is that contained in the brief weekly reports compiled by the technical 
foreman in charge of the work. These reports are preserved in the archives of the 
Super intendency of Monuments and Excavations at Tripoli, and they consist of little 
more than a summary working-diary of the problems of clearance and consolidation, 
tasks which, in view of the condition of the vaults, were of necessity undertaken 
simultaneously . With the exception of these reports, the only record of these build¬ 
ings as they were at the time of their discovery is contained in a small, but valuable, 
collection of photographs in the archives of the Superintendency, some of which were 
taken while the work of restoration was still in its initial stages (pis. XXXV, a and b; 
xxxvi, b-d). 

The present account is based on a detailed survey of the structure undertaken in 
the summer of 1948 by Mr. Richard Fraser, Rome Scholar in architecture at the 
British School at Rome. In presenting this survey we have limited ourselves to a 
factual account of the surviving remains with a minimum of critical commentary- 
The interest of the building lies in its completeness. The state of preservation both 
of the st ructure and of its ornament is such that, while neither is, in itself, of outstand¬ 
ing distinction, the whole forms a quite unusually comprehensive example of a class 
of building which was widespread in the later Roman Empire but is all too often 
represented by foundations only. The remains can safely be left to speak for them¬ 
selves. 

Our thanks arc due to the authorities of the British Military Administration, w ho 
gave us every facility, and in particular to Mr. R. G. Goodehild, at the time Anti¬ 
quities Officer for the Administration, to Professor Giacomo Caputo, Super¬ 
intendent of Antiquities, and to all those members of their staff who helped us during 
the work of survey. We have had the advantage of discussing the Baths on the 
ground with Miss Kenyon and Professor R. E. M. Wheeler; and Miss M. V. Taylor 
has been most helpful in the preparation of this report . Pl.xxxiv is taken from a water¬ 
colour by Mr, L, E. Gallagher; and the water-colour reproductions on pis. xm and 

1 I'l'is name I us been adopted m preference to the building did not, in any case, tie outside the waits until 
Italian Trrme txlmutbarte, as. being mure distinctive. The the second decade of the fourth century. 
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xl iv arc the work of Signor Calabrb, formerly on the staff of the Superintendency. 
The present publication appears concurrently with a critical study of the mosaics of 
the apse in the Frigidarium, by Dr. Gennaro Pcscc, former inspector in the Super* 
intendency, in Boileltim d'Arte del Minister*) , 1949, fasc. 1, pp. 46-50. 

I. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SETTING 

In the absence of any detailed record of the excavation, there is not much that can 
be said of the archaeological setting of the Hunting Baths. The district in which they 
lie Ls remote from the town-centre, and can have been developed little, if at all, before 
the beginning of the second century a.d. That it lay within the area of formal develop¬ 
ment seems certain, both from the plan of the adjacent buildings and from the fact 
that the street is carefully paved with limestone blocks; and it would seem that, on this 
side at any rate, the town proper stretched, at its greatest extent, almost to the limits 
of the space enclosed by the monticelli.' The Baths were not the first buildings on the 
site (see below, p. 167); and they can hardly therefore, at the earliest, have been built 
before the latter part of the second century. They were probably abandoned in the 
fourth century. We know from Procopius that the army of Justinian in 533-4 found 
most of the city deserted and buried under sand-dunes; 2 and it is clear from the 
surviving remains that the encroachment began from the south and west of the city. 
In the West Gate, for example, the carriage-way was partially blocked against the 
sand by a semicircular retaining wall at some date between its construction in the 
early fourth century and its final abandonment, probably in the fifth. The walls 
which block the street immediately to the south of the Hunting Baths no doubt 
served a similar function; 1 and in the Baths themselves the still-unexcavated deposits 
beneath the hypocaust floors are of fine dune-sand. Historically, while there is no 
reason to believe that the construction of the early fourth-century walls involved the 
immediate abandonment of all the districts w hich lay outside the circuit, 4 it is im¬ 
probable that many outlying buildings survived the disastrous events of 363, when the 
city was besieged and the surrounding country-side brutally ravaged by the tribes¬ 
men of the interior. 5 Such as it is, then, the external evidence suggests that the 
Hunting Baths were not built before the latter part of the second century, if indeed as 
early; and that they were abandoned not later than the third quarter of the fourth 
century under the combined stress of sand-encroachment and political events. 

Despite this relatively brief duration, the remains are by no means homogeneous 
and reveal a structural history of some complexity. This may conveniently be con¬ 
sidered under four main heads: pre-bath structures; the original bath-building; 
modifications to the original bath-building; and the enlargement and extension of the 
early nucleus by the addition of a number of fresh rooms to the west, north, and east. 

1 For the montkdh see P. Remand lb Lipin Magna, the cisterns. A few yards to the south, at the anjde of the 

Rome, 1935* PP^ 7 2 ^ °f Wadi Lebdih insula, m second late wall completely blocks the street, 

they combine the functions of a Hood-water channel and 4 Many buildings were, however* detnolifificd to provide 
a defensive rampart. The corresponding earthworks, buildtng-materiaL 

which complete the defensive circuit to the cast* were s Ammianiis, xxviL 6. Tracts of overturned walk and 
identified from the air in 19+5, of extensive burning noted by the excavators along the 

1 Dt: AedifidiSt vL 4. north-west perimeter (Weekly Report of 28th June 1933) 

J One such blocking-wall can be seen in plxtcm, beside may perhaps be ascribed to these events. 
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As will become clear from the detailed study of the building and of its ornament, the 
third and fourth of these phases are, in fact, closely interrelated; but it is convenient 
at this juncture to distinguish the two, and to describe their main features separately. 

n. THE BUILDING 1 

(a) Pre-bath Structures 

The central hath-building was a completely new structure and obliterated all trace 
above ground of any earlier buildings on the same site. At several points, however, 
on the periphery of the central block there are remains of earlier buildings, which 
were later incorporated into the outbuildings that were added to the original nucleus. 
The distinction is unmistakable, for, in contrast to the rubble concrete of the bath¬ 
building, the earlier walls are of massive sandstone masonry, and they arc also slightly 
ofF alinement to the axis of later buildings. The west and south walls of what was 
later to become room 19 are of this character; and the plunge of the Tcpidarium 
(room 5) is built into the south-west angle of a room of similar masonry. 1 At both 
points the concrete walls of the bath-building are demonstrably secondary to the 
sandstone blocks of the earlier buildings (pi. XXXV n, h). To the east also there are foot¬ 
ings of a similar structure in the space between rooms 15 and 16 and the tank which 
abuts on the eastern end of the Frigidarium. 

To the same early phase belongs the initial layout of the insula immediately across 
the street, to the west of the Baths. Little more than the street-frontage has been 
exposed, but this includes an elaborate entrance, or cxedra, with a triple opening 
between columns and flanking piers. The material throughout is a fine grey limestone, 
which was quarried locally in enormous quantities during the first and early second 
centuries, but seems to have been exhausted soon afterwards, certainly well before 
the close of the second Century. The form of the bases and of the Ionic capitals is 
equally characteristic of the developed early-Imperial architecture of Lepers. The 
latest securely dated examples are in the Hadrianic Baths; and by the middle of the 
century the local tradition seems to have been wholly abandoned in favour of imported 
marble columns and standardised Corinthian forms of capital and base. 

(b) The Early Bath-building 

Both in material and in appearance the early bath-building forms a striking contrast 
to any building which preceded it. It is built throughout of rubble concrete, and the 
architectural forms are those first evolved by the architects of the dynamic, concrete- 
vaulted architecture of the capital during the latter part of the first, and early years of 
the second, century a.d, (see below, p, 192). The individual rooms arc conceived in 
terms, not of a unified classical exterior, but of the space to be enclosed by each; and 
the resultant medley of domes and barrel-vaults must have conveyed a startling im¬ 
pression of modernism to eyes that were accustomed to the dignified rhythms of 
Hellenistic classicism. 

1 For convenience the points of the campus are des- : Now considerably restored; hut the sandstone blocks 
crihed throughout as if the building were exactly orien- of the south wall are plainly visible in pi. xxxv F b % taken 
tilted, during excavation. 
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There, is on the other hand, little of the studied waywardness that characterizes such 
extreme expressions of this tendency as the Lesser Baths at Hadrian’s Villa, 1 The 
composition as a whole is an ingenious, and not unsuccessful, compromise between 
the free, illusionistic grouping of interiors and the external symmetry of classical 

tradition. A barrel-vaulted corridor at the north¬ 
east angle (room i; for the numeration of rooms see 
plans, pis. XLvn and XLVlll) opens directly on to the 
Frigidarium, an oblong, barrel-vaulted hall, which 
runs the full width of the building with apsidal, 
half-domed plunge-baths projecting at either end. 
The plunges are sunk below the level of the door. 
A third, and larger, plunge now opens off the centre 
of the north side; but this is not original. It re¬ 
places an earlier layout, which consisted of two 
identical rooms {3*1 and 4#), perhaps the Apody- 
terium and a latrine, both barrel-vaulted at right 
angles to the Frigidarmm, and each furnished with 
a small rectangular window in the centre of the 
north wall. The half of one of these rooms and of 
its vault survives, incorporated into the later build¬ 
ing as a corridor (pi. xxxvn, a); and the scars of the 
window and of the vaults of both can be seen in 
the structure of the outer wall of the later plunge. 
To the south of the Frigidarium lie two octagonal, 
domed rooms; and beyond these again a pair of 
rectangular rooms with rectangular plunges. These 
rectangular rooms are separated from each other by 
a partition wall, but are covered by a single barrel- 
vault parallel to that of the Frigidarium. The small 
Caldarium range at the south-west angle is, in its 
present form, a later addition; and although sym¬ 
metry seems to demand some original feature at this 
point, there is in fact no trace surviving of any earlier structure. 

Of this southern range of rooms, room 5 was the Tepidarium, with the remains of 
a mosaic floor raised on a hvpocaust, but otherwise unheated. Rooms 6 -8 all have 
hvpocaust floors and a lining of flue-tiles to the walls. Rooms 7 and 8 were heated by 
furnaces from behind the raised plunge-baths; and a small, semicircular recess in the 
south-east face of room 6 was perhaps in its earlier form a supplementary 
furnace, stoked from the semi-subterranean service-corridor which connects it with 
the main service-corridor to the south of the central block; 1 alternatively, it may have 
been a urinal. In its later form room 8 can only be reached bv passing successively 

1 Memoirs of the A merit an Academy in tt ™« t iii. 1919, 1 The sockets for the wooden roofing of the scrvico 

pl, j f . D. Krenckcr and Li. Kruger, Dir Irierrr Kautr- corridor can be seen in p|. xxxv, a, bottom left. 
thrrmen, Augsburg, 1929, pp. 260-2, fig. 391«. 
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through rooms 5, 6, and 7, But there are clear indications that this was not the original 
arrangement, A door, now’ blocked* led from room 5 into the semicircular recess off 
room 8; and there are indications not only that a similar door led from room 6 into the 
corresponding recess off the centre of the south side of room 2, but also that the door¬ 
way between the two octagonal rooms, 5 and 6, was an afterthought. The doorway 
between rooms 7 and 8 may also be secondary'. The earlier arrangement was, it seems 
therefore, either a circuit, or two parallel and identical suites, consisting each of a single 
tepidarium and caldarium opening off a common frigid a ri urn. Only later was this 
replaced by the closed, one-way layout of the surviving structures. 

The water-supply and heating arrangements of the baths can more usefully be 
discussed in connexion with tile later layout of the building, to which the majority ol 
the surviv ing remains certainly belong (below, pp. 173 7), Among the few surviving 
features which can certainly be ascrihed to the earlier building are two rectangular 
recesses, high up in the outer south face ot rooms 7 and 8, to be connected perhaps 
with the water-supply of the plunges within; and the vent-holes which pierce the 
vaults of the Caldaria and of the Tepidarium to carry the fumes Irom the furnaces to 
the exterior (pl.XXXVir,*/, and plan, pi. XLVtll). These consist of terra-cotta piping incor¬ 
porated into the body of the concrete vault, and may be compared with the well- 
preserved examples in the great Caldarium of the Hadrianic Baths at Lepcis. The 
w ater-tanks to the east and to the west of the Frigidarium are also early. 

A distinctive feature of the building is that most of the windows are pierced in the 
curved section of the vault, in one case (room t) and possibly in another (room 3) in 
the actual crown of the vault. The only exceptions are the two early rooms at the 
north end, 3# and 4^, the two end walls of the main Caldaria (rooms 7 and 8), and the 
small caldarium range which was inserted later at the south-west angle. 1 he original 
allotment of windows was evidently found to be too generous. Almost without 
exception they were later reduced in size; and the two pairs on the north side of 
the barrel-vaults of the Frigidarium and of the Caldaria respectively were completely 
suppressed. The windows of the hot rooms at any rate must have been framed; but 
of the detail of the framing there is now no trace. 

(r) Modifications to the Early Bath-building 

With the passage of time the original building underwent a number of modifica¬ 
tions, which considerably altered its detailed functioning as a bath-house. Architec¬ 
turally the most striking of these was the suppression of the whole of the one, and ol 
pan of the second, of the two barrel-vaulted rooms (3a and 4/r), which formed the 
original north-west angle of the building, in favour of a large square plunge, placed 
symmetrically on the major axis. The remaining part of room surv ived as a corridor, 
roofed by the surviving half of the original barrel-vault, which still stands, rigid, and 
only in part supported, a monument to the quality of the concrete of which it is com¬ 
posed (pi. XXXVII, a). The plunge was found by the excavators completely unroofed 
(pL xxxvi, c and d), but it has almost certainly been rightly restored with an inter¬ 
secting barrel-vault. The correctness of the restored lunette windows (pi. xxxvi, u) is 
more dubious. These represent orthodox classical practice. It is far more probable, 
vol. cxm. z 
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however, that in this, as in almost every other detail that we can check, the Hunting 
Baths adopted the same expedients as a smaller, but even better preserved, bath- 
building, partially excavated near the House of the Orpheus Mosaic (pi. xxxvi, e), 
and that the lighting came from four small rectangular windows pierced in the crown 
of each barrel-vault about half-way out from the centre of the room. The vault has 
been so shown in Mr, Fraser’s restored drawings (pis. xlviii, xlix, and li). The 
doorway at the south-east angle of the Frigidarium is another late insertion. 

it was probably on the same occasion that the internal circuit was completely 
altered by the suppression of the two oblique doors, between rooms 2 and 6 and 
rooms 5 and 8, and by the opening of a new door between the two octagonal rooms, 
perhaps also between rooms 7 and 8, At the same time the internal heating arrange¬ 
ments were extensively remodelled. The present hypoeaust floor of the niche off 
room 8 was laid when the door from room 5 had already been blocked; the marble 
veneer which once covered the walls of room 7, over the flue-tiles, was, as the im¬ 
pressions show : , re-used material (pi. XXX IX, ft ); the earlier furnace( ?) in the south-east 
wall of room 6 was replaced by an ornamental niche, with a small basin and stucco 
shell-head above (pi. XLV, <?); and in general terms the pattern of the flues conforms to 
the later rather than to the earlier arrangements of the doors. 

A more radical innovation was the insertion of a miniature Caldarium range at the 
south-west angle. It consists of three tiny rooms, the northernmost heated only by 
a hypoeaust and the other two by hypoeaust and wall-flues, with a raised plunge at 
the south end, directly over the furnace. The intermediate room has a shallow cross¬ 
vault; while the southernmost has a remarkable vault, consisting of a shallow, elon¬ 
gated saucer dome carried at the angles on squinehes (fig. 2). The squinehes, which 
appear externally also (pi. xxxvu.e), are in no sense structural,, for the supporting factor 
of the vault is the strength of the concrete, quite irrespective of its shape. But they plainly 
indicate acquaintance, if only in a garbled form, w ith the principle of the squinch, and 
they afford evidence of the use of this device in Roman architecture at a date con¬ 
siderably earlier than is often admitted.' The relation of this south-west range to the 
earlier building is clearly marked. Externally the south wall of room 11 is hutted 
against, and clasps, the south-west angle of room 8; while the west wall is roughly 
grouted into the pre-existing angle of room 5 (pi. xxxvil, r). Within, the door from 
room 5 can he seen to be a sec on dan* insertion. The later work is further distinguished 
by the form of its windows, which incorporate a roughly built, flat relieving arch 
above the square opening (pi. xxxvn, c). These window's were at first larger, and only 
later were they reduced to their present minute dimensions. 

The construction of a rectangular plunge opening off the Tepidarium (room 5) is 
probably, though not certainly, an alteration to the original design. The only indica¬ 
tion of its relative date is its position in relation to the general plan. It seems unlikely 
that a feature so markedly asymmetrical should have formed part of the original 
building. It incorporates, however, the masonry of a far earlier building, of massive 

1 j. B. Ward Perkins, 'The Italian Element in Late footnote 54, For si bibliography of th *r literature up ti> 
Rurmm and Early Medieval Architecture", from Priced- 11139, see K. A r C. Cneswdl p Early Muslim Architecture* 
trigs <if tkfi British Academy,, xxnih, 1947-8, pp. 17-18 and ii, Oxford* 1940, p 101. 
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sandstone blocks; and like the other external rooms on this side of the central block, 
it may well have served for a while as a cistern, before it was incorporated into the 
Baths in its present form. The door at the north-west angle of the Tepidariuin is 
another late feature, contemporary with the incorporation into the main building of 



Fig. 2. VliuU of room iq (after a measured sketch by Prof. R E. M. Wheeler). 


room 20, which had also previously been a cistern. The small piscina in the south¬ 
west wall is presumably contemporary with its more elaborate counterpart in room 6, 

The water-supply and heating arrangements of the remodelled bath-building are 
described below {pp, 173-7). 

(d) Additions to the original nucleus 

Concurrently with the modification of the early bath-huilding, a number of out¬ 
buildings were added to it, which must have altered considerably, not only its 
external appearance, but the manner in which it was used. Indeed they suggest that 
the social purpose of the Baths was, in its later stages, decidedly different from that 
envisaged by its original builders. 

The most striking extension was to the north and east, where a whole fresh range 
of rooms was added. In contrast to the vaulted rubble-concrete masonry of the bath¬ 
building proper, these were timber-roofed; and the walls are built throughout in an 
orthostat-and-rubble-concrete technique, which in a variety of related forms is 
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characteristic of the architecture of Lepcis over a long period. It is sufficient to quote 
in this context large parts of the Hadrianic Baths' and, nearer at hand, the houses at 
the south end of the insula immediately to the west of the 1 turning Baths. An interest¬ 
ing variant, with mud-brick in place of rubble concrete, can be seen behind the 
Chalcidicum, near the Theatre. 

Apart from subsequent minor alterations the new range was evidently planned as 
a whole, with a single perimeter wall to the south and east, and a monumental portico 
running the full width of the north facade to give unity to the diversity behind it. 
The portico (pi. XXXVI* d) consists of seven squared limestone piers, which carried 
presumably a simple pent roof; and within it steps lead up to two doors, the one 
opening into a large colonnaded hall, the Apodyterium, which precedes the bath¬ 
building proper; the other into a plain rectangular room, which was formerly elabo¬ 
rately painted with hunting trophies (p, 190). 

The Apodyterium (room 12) is a rectangular hall, 25*5 by 7 metres, divided longi¬ 
tudinally by a single row of six squared limestone orthostats. The architectural form 
is obscured in plan by the later addition of benches along the walls and between the 
piers, but it is clear from the surviving borders of the mosaic floor that the latter were 
originally free-standing. The walls are unfortunately nowhere preserved to roof- 
height; nor are any of the trapezoidal blocks, which formerly crowned the piers in 
place of capitals, still in position. The most natural, and probably the correct, 
hypothesis is that short timbers, laid transversely across the two aisles, carried a pitched 
roof. It should be noted, however, that the orthostats of the outer wall do not, as 
one might have expected, correspond to the piers, so that the outer ends of the beams 
must, in that case, have been socketed into the intervening rubble-concrete. A small 
annexe on the south side (room 13) leads into room 1 of the bath-building, and there 
are doors out of the main hall also into rooms 1 and 4, There w as at first a side-entry 
from the street into the Apodyterium, in the middle of the west wall; but this was 
suppressed when the benches were inserted. An oblique interruption to the pattern 
of the mosaic floor marks the passage of a small, surface drain. 

The structural relation of the colonnaded hall and of its annexe to the early bath- 
building is decisively attested by the straight joints which mark the points of junction 
between the two. It is particularly clear at the north-west angle of the former, where 
the remains of the original external rendering can still be seen in the thickness of the 
joint (pi. xxxvn, a ). 

IVo doors open off the colonnaded hall near the main entrance. The first door, 
at the south-east angle, leads into a pair of rooms which evidently constituted the 
subsidiary offices of the Apodyterium. The one (room 16) stands at a rather higher 
level and is entered up steps. It is now T featureless, save for the remains of a door 
leading up into the courtyard behind; the other {room 15. pi. XL, d) is a gaily decorated 
latrine of the conventional type, flushed by a drain which enters near the south-west 
angle from the direction of the bath-building and runs towards the sea. Of the actual 
latrine-hcnchcs all that now remains is a line of supporting brackets in the outer wall. 
The other door opens off the Apodyterium into the east wing, which is, by contrast, 

r R_ RartoouLni* Le Tem* d$ Leptis, Bergamo, 1929*%. 65* 
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curiously isolated. The main entrance is that from the outer portico, and there is 
only the single side door into the bath-complex. Structurally the two rooms are 
featureless; hut from the elaborate painted ornament of room 17 (see pp. 189-90), it 
is clear that they were intended to play an important part in the life of the building 
as a whole. 

Concurrently with the addition of the new wings to the north and east, two small 
rooms (19 and 20) on the west of the early block were now incorporated within the 
bath-building. These had both, it seems, previously been cisterns, built in part out 
of the remains of yet earlier buildings (see above, p. 167). Considerable traces survive 
of waterproof rendering, and there is a vertical duct in the north-east angle of room 20 
for the collection of rain-water from the roof (pi, XXXVII, b, bottom right). To incor¬ 
porate these two rooms into the main complex, doors were now cut from rooms 4 
and 5, and the previous wooden roofs were replaced by concrete vaults. That of 
room 19 was a barrel-vault, the spring of which can be seen in pi. XXXVII , a (top right), 
resting in the outer angle of the earlier vault of room 4. That of room 20 also consists 
of a barrel-vault, following the outer curve of the apse and extending precariously 
outwards to embrace the projecting south-west angle of the room. To lighten the load, 
the vault was built very largely out of the same long, tubular drain-pipes (75 cm. in 
length, with a maximum diameter of 13-5 cm.) as had been used in the preceding 
period for the rain-water duct in the same room (pi. xxxvn, e). 

i 

III. WATER-SUPPLY AND HEATING 

While certain individual features go back to the original building (p, 169), it is 
evident that the later alterations and additions were accompanied by a thorough 
remodelling of the arrangements for the supply of water and of heat. This is an aspect 
of the classical bath-building that is all too often represented by tantalizing fragments 
only. In the Hunting Baths there are a number of points of detail that remain doubt¬ 
ful ; and with a few fragmentary exceptions all the metal fittings and accessories have 
vanished. Enough remains, however, to indicate the main lines of the water and 
heating systems and even, in several details, to supplement the picture conveyed by 
the standard text-book examples of Roman bath-architecture. 

The early bath-building depended, in part at any rate, on rain-water catchment 
from the roof. Room 20 originally served as a cistern, and supplied the west plunge 
of the Frigidarium in the simplest possible manner, by means of a pipe passing 
directly through the thickness of the apse wall. This plunge was drained through an 
outlet which, from its direction, may be presumed to have led into the same drain as 
collected the waste water from the Caldarium plunges (p, 175). The east plunge of 
the Frigidarium was similarly fed from a tank built against the outer wall of the apse, 
and it was drained through an outlet in the north-west angle. This led into a larger 
drain, the course of which can be traced by the ornamental stone inlets recessed into 
the floor in the north-east angle of the Frigidarium and at the north end of room 1. 
With this drain may probably also be connected the superficial drainage-channel, 
which crosses the Apodyterium on an oblique line and disappears below floor-level 
against the north wall, a short distance to the west of the entrance from the north 
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portico. The two tanks to the east and west of the Frigidarium were fed from the 
roof. Throughout the building the wall-head consists of a broad, shallow gutter, 
bordering the rise of the vault; and these gutters are so arranged that, with the 
exception of the southern face of the south barrel, the whole roof could have been 
drained towards these two tanks. At the west end the vertical duct survives in the 
north-east comer of room zo (p. 173, and pi. XXXV ri, h). 

The first of these two tanks was suppressed when room 20 was incorporated into the 
main bath-building, in this later phase the west plunge was presumably fed through 
metal piping from the main water-supply to the south of the building; but of this no 
trace now survives. The east tank on the other hand continued in use, although, in 
view of the increased demands upon it, it too may he presumed to have been con¬ 
nected with the main water-supply. It now served, not only the east Frigidarium 
plunge, but the large new plunge to the north also (room 3). A section of the lead 
feed-pipe survives in the thickness of the south wall of room 13, whence it passed 
under the mosaic pavement of rooms r and 13. Its passage is marked by a patch in 
the pavement, a fact which at first sight suggests that it was inserted after the floor 
was laid. On close inspection, however, it seems more probable that this is the modern 
repair of the scar left by the removal, in antiquity, of the lead piping, and that plumb¬ 
ing and pavement in fact represent two stages of the same building operation. The 
north plunge is drained through an outlet at the base of the north wall, which must 
join the main drain beneath the floor of the Apodyterium. 

The Tepidarium plunge (room 5) has an inlet from the south and an outlet towards 
the west, neither of which is now visible on the outside. It was fed presumably from 
the same pipe as the west Frigidarium plunge, and emptied into the same main drain. 

The main water-supply of the building in its later stages was concentrated at the 
south end. Here, beyond the Caldarium furnaces, arc a group of four rectangular 
cisterns, of which one only, the northernmost, has been completely excavated. It is 
2-70 m, in depth from bottom to lip and it was covered, if at all, by a wooden roof. 
A door at the west end of the north side leads across a narrow ledge to the south-west 
angle, where a projecting stone bracket carried a pulley, or similar device, for raising 
the water, which then flowed away down a gently sloping channel against the south 
face and out through a pipe into the next tank to the east. The two tanks to the south 
have only been partially cleared. Each has an overflow into its neighbour to the north. 
The fourth tank, to the north-east, is unexcavated, and its character is somewhat 
problematic. There are signs that the courtyard extended above it ; and yet, although 
there are no traces visible of any underlying vault, it is quite clear that the water from 
the other tanks passed into this space and emerged from it at a higher level. In default 
of excavation, the problem can only be stated. If we assume a depth for all four tanks 
equivalent to that of the first, the total capacity would have been about 30,000 gallons, 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that they were, in part at any rate, fed from the 
main municipal supply. 

From the north-easternmost tank a duct, incorporated in the thickness of the vault 
of the service-corridor beneath, led westwards, then turned north across an arch at 
the south-west angle of room 11, and finally east along the southern face of the main 
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block, whence it was fed into each in turn of the plunges of the Caldaria. This duct, 
where it is preserved in the thickness of the wall, consists of interlocking sections of 
tubular, terra-cotta piping; hut it seems probable that this was a housing only, and that 
the water actually flowed in lead pipes, which were removed in late antiquity. I he 
slope of the duct across the south face of rooms u, 8, and 7 is slightly uphill, suggest¬ 
ing that the water flowed under pressure; and the relation of the duct to the in let-holes 
into the Caldarium-plunges points to the same conclusion. From the position of the 
duct in relation to the added south-west Caldarium-range and to the secondary 
masonry of the main Caldarium furnaces, it is certain that it belongs to the developed 
phase of the building’s structural history. 

After passing through the plunges, the water from the two main Caldaria (rooms 7 
and 8) was fed through terra-cotta piping into a common drain (pi. xxxvi n, e), which 
leads down the service-corridor and out, in a north-westerly direction, towards the 
street. This drain was dug when more than 4° cm, of ash and burnt material had 
already accumulated in the service-corridor, and it too therefore belongs to the 
developed building and not to the original structure. There is indeed very little in 
connexion with the water-supply for die Caldaria that can be ascribed with certainty 
to the early huilding, with the exception of the two large rectangular recesses visible 
directly above the furnaces outside rooms 7 and 8. These belong to the original 
structure, and perhaps contained cold-water storage tanks. 

Of the original heating arrangements it is equally hard to speak with any certainty, 
The furnaces of the two main Caldaria (rooms 7 and 8) have been patched and 
modified many times, the most obvious alteration being the successive raising of the 
floor in the throat of the furnace. The earliest of the floors antedates the accumulation 
of ash and cinder in the service-corridor, which is in turn sealed by the outlet-drain 
of the reorganized water-system, and it is certain therefore that both furnaces belong 
to the original bath-building. The third furnace (room 11) belongs, of course, to the 
later building-phase, when the south-west range was added. It is possible that, 
following a not-uncommon practice, there was originally a small secondary' furnace in 
room 6, which was later remodelled as an ornamental piscina. Alternatively this 
feature may at first have been a urinal. That it was originally functional is shown by 
the makeshift character of the masonry which now blocks it; and it was serviced from 
the narrow, half-subterranean corridor, which skirts the south-east angle of the 
building and ends just beyond. A drain at the far end of this corridor served probably 
to flush the latrine. Normal practice placed tins where it could be flushed by the 
outflow from one or more of the plunges. One can only presume, however, that in 
this case, when the latrine was added in the second period, the resultant economy in 
water was held to be insufficient to justify the diversion of the established drainage 
system of the early building. 

Thcformof the individual furnaces and stokeholes is illustrated in Mr. Fraser's plans 
and sections (pis, xlvii and xlix), and in the photographs reproduced on pi. xxxvnr. 
The planking visible in several of the photographs marks the back wall of the plunge, 
the raised floor of which can be seen in section over the drifted dune-sand which fills 
the hypocaust. The periodical modifications which all three furnaces underwent are 
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well illustrated in pi, xxxvni, d, The bricks on which the 20-cm. scale rests are an 
evident insertion; and immediately to the left of the scale can be seen a late floor 
resting on an accumulation of ash,~ In pi. XXXV] It, h this has been excavated down to 
the original tiles. A feature common to all three is the inner arched recess, over the 
throat of the furnace, which housed the testudo.' The furnace arch has perished in 
each case; but above it in two instances (rooms 7 and 8) can be seen die remains of 
the housing for a metal boiler. That outside 7 is the better preserved, and consists of 
an arch about 1*50 m. across and 1*25 m. high (pi. xxxvin, a and c). The boiler for 
room 8 on the other hand was a vertical cylinder. Room 11 bad no boiler, only a stoke¬ 
hole opening beneath a blocked tympanum, behind which was the testudo. 

Assembling these elements, we see that while room 11, being small, relied for its 
general heating on the passage of hot air beneath the floor and through the lining of 
the walls, and for the heating of the plunge on the testudo, the other two Caldana had 
supplement a ry boilers, by means of which the plunges could be directly filled with hot 
water. Traces of a second pipe on the masonry shelf between the two boilers suggest 
that in addition to the cold-water duct, the boilers were themselves interconnected. 
Once the plunges had been filled with hot water, it was the function of the testudo to 
maintain the temperature. This device consisted of a semi-cylindrical metal con¬ 
tainer, closed at one end and open at the other. The latter opened directly off the 
plunge, so that the water could circulate freely within, while the underside was in 
direct contact with the fire. By this means the water could be kept far hotter than 
would have been possible through the thickness of the concrete floor over the hypo- 
caust; and the level of the testudo in relation to the floor and to the surface of the plunge 
was such as to ensure a constant circulation. The actual metal container seems to have 
been preserved only at Pompeii, where there is a fine example in bronze on the 
women’s side of the Stabian Baths (fig. 3). These baths were damaged in the earth¬ 
quake of 63, and were still being refitted at the time of the eruption. The vertical, 
cylindrical boilers had not yet been installed; but the testudo, consisting of seven 
sheets of bronze, rivetted together to form a single container, was already in position, 
built into the thickness of the wall and sealed into place by the marble surfacing of 
the Caldarium plunge. Directly beneath it, at an oblique angle, runs the duct, by 
which the hot air from the furnace was carried to the Caldarium hypocaust; and it 
was the position of this duct relative to the plunge which determined the unusual 
length of the testudo above it. 

A similar testudo was found in the Villa at Boscorcale; it is evident, however, from 
the remains of the arched recesses which housed it, that the testudo was a standard 
feature of bath-equipment. Examples can be seen at Lcpcis in the lladrianic Baths, 
and at Sabratha in the Office Baths, and in the Theatre Baths. 2 

1 Vifrnjy frUj y testtidinetakridorum* Thu functioning; bcrg-Sn^ho, s,y. Tbenniu, 6877; A. Muu, Pomptu it j 
of this device is described in the next paragraph, I^hcn and Kum f; Leipzig* 1908, figs. 97and 204: Cl , E'usch, 

= For permission to rep rod net the tetiudn in the rftabi an Hypokuwtcn-Heiztmgtn, 1 \ annover, 191 o, %. Lind 65. 
and for help in clearance and measurement, thanks IX Krencker and E. Kruger, in Die Trimr Kmsirthtrmrn, 
are due to the Superintendent of Antiquities for Campania* Augsburg. 1929, pp, 209-13, fiija. 285-9 djflcgws and 
Professor Maiuri, and in Dr. Olga Elia, Director of Ex- illustrate the caldarium fitting of the Camp Baths at 
cavanons nt Pumped, For tiflicf schtmiiiiiJ ffipfi>ductions Limbsssis, which offer a close parallel 10 the Hunting 
of ihJSp and of the simib r fittings at Boscorcale, scu Darem- Baths. 
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]V. THE INTERIOR ORNAMENT 

The interest of the Baths from the structural and architectural standpoint is 
matched by that of their interior decoration. Indeed, the substantial remains of stucco 
mouldings, marble floor- and wall-veneering, floor- and wall-mosaics, and wall- and 
vault-paintings which have survived, enable us to reconstruct an exceptionally clear 
picture of the appearance, at successive periods, of the greater part of some of the 
rooms and of not inconsiderable portions of others. The following notes provide an 
account of this varied ornamentation, room hv room, taking each in the order of its 
number on the general plan (pis, XLVii, XLVUt). 

Room i {Entrance Corridor ) 

On the vaulted ceiling three layers of decoration, all executed in paint, are visible 
to-day (pi. XL, a). («) The first scheme resembles coffering and consists of a series 
of square panels, each separated from the other by a narrow red border and each 
containing a broad inner frame of buff round a large rosette, shaded in buff and white 
and outlined in red on a white ground. The general effect is that of imitation stucco¬ 
work. (A) Upon this was superimposed a delicate all-over polychrome design on a buff 
ground. Sprigs of bright green leaves, meeting in small orange rosettes, form 
diamond-shaped and hexagonal fields, in the centre of each of w hich is either a larger 
red rosette or a red wreath, (c) Above this again is a continuous lattice-work of 
knotted ribbons, painted in red on buff, with a dainty red basket, brimming with red 
flowers, suspended by cords from the upper corner of each compartment of the 
lattice. This pattern spreads from the ceiling into the lunette above the doorway i/z, 
where, however, there is no trace of any underlying layers corresponding to (<?) and 
(6), On the roof of this doorway, on the other hand, three periods of decoration, 
corresponding to those of the ceiling of the room, are clearly visible: (ar) a buff and 
grey acanthus-scroll, (A) red, straight-sided lozenges enclosed in broad red borders, 
and (r) some orange lines. At the other end of the room, in the lunette above the 
doorway 1/12, is another buff and grey acanthus-sc roll, this time surrounded by a red 
border, very similar in style to period (a) of the ceiling and of the roof of the doorway 
1/2. Yet here it is not the earliest visible layer, since a pale-green wash underlies it. 

The walIs of the room show four superimposed schemes: {a) a wash of blue 
(= ceiling (tf)}, (A) a layer of concrete water-proofing (= ceiling (A)?), (c) a wash of 
red (= ceiling (r)), and (t!) a layer of imitation cipollino marble veneering, to which 
there is no corresponding ceiling-period. 

A geometric mosaic pavement (average size of tesserae, 1 cm.) covers the floor of 
the room and of the doorway 1/13. Its pattern, which is surrounded by a dull mauve 
line, consists of interlaced circles outlined in dull mauve on a w hite ground. Some of 
the lozenge-shaped spaces formed by the crossing of the circles are left white; others 
are filled w ith mixed tesserae of pale colours — green, blue, buff, and yellow. Similarly 
coloured tesserae fill the border between the walls of the room and the main design 
and the floor of the doorway 1/2. A patch on the line of the water-pipe leading to 
room 3 is perhaps modern (p. 174). The doorway 1/12 is floored with slabs of pinkish- 
mauve streaky marble and with some patches of grey marble and yellow limestone. 
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Room 2 {The Frigidartum) 

The Frigidarium (pi. xxxix, b, XLi-jQ.ni), the largest and most imposing apartment 
in the Baths, shows the remains of three successive periods of ornamentation, of which 
period (a), with its figured vault-mosaics, and period (c), with its large-scale painted 
friezes, provide two of the most significant monuments of Roman decorative art in 
Tripolitan!a so far known. 

Period (V). The first scheme, which corresponds to period («) in room i (see above) 
and in rooms 3 and 4 (see below), seems to have been carried out in mosaic and stucco¬ 
work. Mosaics adorned the semi-dome above each of the apsidal plunges and the 
lunette round the head of the arch at the entrance to each apse, while simple designs 
in moulded stucco covered the barrel-vaulted ceiling of the main room and the upper 
part at least of the walls of the main room and of the plunges, I his stucco-work may 
have extended originally over the whole surface of the walls hut, if so, all trace has 
since been overlaid. The surviving ornament of the small apsidal niche in the centre 
of the south wall also belongs entirely to a later phase, after the suppression ot the 
doorway leading to room 6. 

Traces of stucco mouldings can be seen below the left-hand end ol the figured 
mosaic in the semi-dome of the east plunge and in the bottom left-hand corner 
of the lunette round the head of its arch, above the doorway 1/2, and again 
below the fragments of mosaic in the semi-dome of the west plunge. On the vaulted 
ceiling of the main room arc the remains of stucco coffering. Borders, represented 
now' by the criss-cross scratches which once served to hold raised mouldings, divide 
the surface into square panels, within each of which are the faint remnants of a pale- 
blue or buff wash and the scar of a central stucco rosette. 

Of the mosaic in the west semi-dome only a few tesserae survive. But in its eastern 
counterpart are preserved substantial fragments of the lower part oi one of the most 
varied and extensive pre-Christian figured vault-mosaics which have yet been dis¬ 
covered anywhere in the Roman world. 1 To judge from these fragments, the subjects 
portrayed were of a somewhat heterogeneous character. Passing from left to right, 
we see first the right arm and most of the nude body of a nymph (or Maenad (?), or 
female Satyr (?)—the head is unfortunately lost), delicately modelled in pale flesh- 
tones, who is suckling a kid rendered in deep brown and dark red, with deep-cream 
high-lights (pi. xu, a). Next door to this Dionysiac scene, J and on a far larger 
scale, is a Meerthiasos motif, the shoulders, the upper part of the chest, and part of the 
uptilted head of a huge Triton, shaded in grey, green, and brown, with straggling hair 
and beard and a dark brown rudder by his side: he is presumably emerging from the 
sea (pi. xli, a). At the extreme left of this fragment can be seen the feet of the 
seated figure of the first scene. Just beyond the Triton, to the right, are the grey- 
green snout and long, pointed ears of a sea-hound, partly outlined in red and turned 
towards the left: within his open jaws a red tongue and white teeth are revealed. 


1 No oilier figured vault- or vail-mosaics have, as yet, 
come to light id Koman Tripolitania. The fragments of 
will-mosaic from theHadrianiC Baths at LepciaffL Bartoe- 
dni T U Trrmtdi Upch k 192^ hgs. QO, 91) and those from 
the small Baths, near the House nr the Orpheus Mosaic 


(unpublished) show- only floral and other purely decorative 
motifs. 

* CF., far example, the female Satyr suckling a Fawn ill 
the great frieze in the triclinium of the Villa dei MLsieri, 
Pompeii (A. Maiuri, Im Vilht dci Mistrri t pi, 5), 
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Continuing to the right past the small rectangular window, which cuts into the mosaic 
at this point and is perhaps therefore a later insertion, we find ourselves transported 
into a Nilotic scene, 1 One fragment shows dark water-plants, the foot of an animal 
in darkish flesh-colour, and the black, brown, and white tail-feathers of a bird 
(pi. xli, b). Finally, on the extreme right of the semi-dome, are the head, neck, and 
right shoulder of a crocodile seen in profile to the right. 1ts skin is rendered in subdued 
shades — grey, green, white, and pinkish-mauve: it has a black crest and a white eye; 
and shining white teeth glint against the black interior of its open mouth. Above the 
crocodile’s head are the long spindle-legs of a crane (?) and a lotus-cup of grey, cream, 
and red: below it is an overturned water-pot, shaded in yellow, from the mouth of 
which spread blue, green, and amber-coloured horizontal streaks, representing water 
(pls.XXXiV, xli, r). The tesserae range,on the average, from five to seven in every 5 cm., 
and they include, besides pieces of coloured limestone and marble, abundant cubes 
of paste and glass — clear, dark, and bottle green, Prussian and turquoise blue, brown, 
and red. In the left-hand bottom corner of the lunette round the head of the arch is 
part of an elegant acanthus-scroll, in grey and green tesserae on white; and a coloured 
bead-and-red border masks the junction of this wall-space with the main barrel- 
vault of the room. 

Period (A). At a later date, contemporary, it would seem, with the opening of the 
large square piscina to the north (room 3) and the suppression of the door leading into 
room 6, the vault-mosaic of the two semi-domes, the stucco-work on the barrel- 
vaulted ceiling of the main hall of the Frigidarium, and the mosaics in the two 
lunettes above the openings into the apsidai plunges, were all covered with a coat of 
painted stucco. Scanty traces of this remain in the east semi-dome^ and on the lower 
part of the ceiling of the main hall, underlying the fragments of the large-scale painted 
frieze of perrod{ r) on the north side of the room (see helow). To the same period 
belongs probably the lower coat of painted decoration in the apsidai recess in the 
centre of the south wall. This is represented by a red and buff wash in the semi-dome 
and by a pale green wash, with red horizontal lines, on the jambs and underside of 
the arch at the entrance to the niche. Whether the walls of the Frigidarium and of the 
apsidai plunges were painted at this time, or were already covered with the marble 
veneering to be described below, we cannot tell. 

Period (c). At some later date again, all of the surfaces painted during period 
ft) received a second coat of painted ornament; and either at this time or in period 
(A) the walls of the main room and of the three apses w r ere faced with marble 
veneering. 

On the walls of the main room and of the plunges this veneering consisted (passing 
from bottom to top) of (i) a horizontal kicking-strip mostly of grey-decked, Phrygian 

x For the popularity of such scenes in Tripolitanin cf T mosak from the Vi llu di Dar Btic Ammtm, near Zliicn 
(i) room 3, helow; ( ii ) the well-known polychrome mosaic (S* Aurigemmj t / mnswri di ZUlm y 11326, figs, 63 h 71-4), 
from the Vilb del Si ilo at Lepcis (Africa ftaimua, v. 1933, at present stored in the Sabratha Museum. 

P- tu now sn the LepeLs Museum; (ill) the pre- = The account of the discovery contained in the Weekly 

dominantly black-and-white mosaic from Fmtduk Nag- Report of 8th January 1933 refers to a thick coal of painted 
gaxa {Ren diomti della Pontipda A&caHtmia Romany di plaster found overlying the mosaics at the time of their 
ArcJtevtngia* ser, vi + 1930, p T 93+ fig. 4), also in the discovery. 

I-cpcis Museum; and (iv) two pmvh in the Four Seasons 
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marble, (ii) a narrow line of beading, (iii) a dado of vertical panels, (iv) a second line 
of beading, (v) a second horizontal strip, and (vi) a moulded cornice. Most of 
the dado and the upper horizontal strip were executed in a heavily veined green 
marble resembling cipollino, but with darker patches. Flanking the entrances to 
the two apsidal plunges are fluted pilasters, mainly of Phrygian and of darker- 
flccked grey marble and including some re-used fragments. On the right-hand side 
of the entrance to the south apsidal niche is a plain pilaster composed of pale grey, 
cream, and buff marble fragments. Fragments of Phrygian marble make up the pilaster 
on the right-hand side of the arch leading into room 3. On the walls of the apsidal 
plunges the marks only left by the veneering survive. The wall of the south apsidal 
niche was marbled with a pinkish-yellow kicking-strip, a dado of pale grey and white, 
and an upper horizontal strip of yellow breccia. 

The two great friezes with hunting-scenes, c. i-6o m. high, which run the whole 
length of the room on the north and south sides, just above the marble cornice at the 
spring of the main vault, can claim to be the most impressive examples of monu¬ 
mental painting known to us in Roman Tripolitania. Of the scene on the north 
side, a lion-hunt, but scanty traces remain, enough, however, to indicate its scale and 
general character. Above the doorway 1 Iz are three tawny legs of a large Hon crouched 
at bay, with a whip King on the ground beside it: farther to the left we can discern 
the head, one leg, and parts of the spear of a hunter; and to the left of the arch giving 
access to room 3 the legs of another hunter are visible and, above them, the name NVBER 
and the letters elenc (?) belonging to another name. Opposite, on the south side, the 
pendant picture, a leopard-hunt, is almost completely preserved (pis. xui, xliij). Ten 
hunters, four of whom have their names inscribed beside them— NVBER, V?]lNClNVS, 
L?] iben tl vs, and mcTOR,are engaging six leopards, the namesof three of which, rafidvs, 
fvlcentivs, and GAB ATI vs (?), are likewise extant. On the whole, the hunters have the 
situation well in hand. But two are down, and Victor is ahout to collapse: his auspi¬ 
cious name, written twice beside him, has not saved him from disaster. All the men 
are dark-haired and swarthy. Most of them wear short, long-sleeved tunics of pink 
and mauve, or blue, green, and red, or red, or green, while Victor is naked, save for a 
white loin-cloth. 'The hunter who is dispatching Rapidus is wreathed with flowers. 
The leopards’ skins, skilfully shaded and showing orange, brown, mauve, and grey 
spots on a buff ground, arc realistically rendered, as are the beasts' varying expressions 
of rage, grim determination, or pain. The background shows no landscape or archi¬ 
tectural features: but a deep cream-to-sandy wash represents the arena in which the 
episode takes place and throws the figures into strong relief. The picture as a whole, 
if somewhat impressionistically painted, is full of life and vigorous movement, and 
the artist has grasped the principle of petspectival diminution for the background 
figures. Above both friezes are the remains of a border of unusual geometric motifs— 
a recurring series of ‘dumb-bells’ alternating with elongated hexagons and small 
squares, brightly coloured in red, dark blue, green, and white. For the painted decora¬ 
tion of the rest of the vault no evidence survives. The lunette round the head of the 
arch at the entrance to each plunge is adorned with a continuous wreath of dark green 
leaves starred with white flowers, seen against a ground of dull yellow on its inner, 
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and of pale blue on its outer, side. Flanking this wreath arc two false twisted-ribbon 
borders painted in rainbow colours—green, pink, blue, and white, one masking the 
angle between the wall and the vault, the other hugging the edge of the opening of the 
arch. 

In the vault of the south apsidal niche a splendid eagle, with wings outspread and 
legs astride, is painted boldly in shades of pink and buff against a pale blue sky, on 
which are splashes of deep pink suggesting sunlit clouds {pi. xlv, a). With the eagle 
goes a second coat of pale green, with dark blue vertical streaks, on each door-jamb 
of the arch at the entrance to the niche, while a broad red band outlines the head and 
jambs of the arch on its inner side. 

The iloor of the main room was paved with large marble slahs, partly re-used, of 
which some fragments, of grey-flecked Phrygian, cream, and white marble, grey 
breccia, and cipollino are still in situ . The two steps leading into the two apsidal 
plunges are still cased in white and in grey-flccked Phrygian marble; and it seems 
likely that the step leading into room 3 was once similarly adorned. The geometric 
pattern of the mosaic floor of the south niche is identical with that of room 13 (see 
below). 

Room 3 (The North Plunge of the Ftigidarium) 

Of the three successive periods of ornament visible in this room to-day, the earliest 
is prior, the other rwo subsequent, to the structural alterations already described (see 
above, p. 169). 

Period { a ). The decoration of the walls and barrel-vaulted ceiling of the original 
room 3 (and of the original room 4, with which it was seemingly identical) was carried 
out in stucco and paint. In the lowest layer on the north and east walls, the only 
portions of this phase of the room which survive, are the remains of the bottom course 
of a series of rectangular panels framed by fine white stucco mouldings in low relief. 
Some of the panels still retain, inside their frames, a wash of blue paint, and each is 
outlined by two painted red lines, the one just inside, the other just outside, the 
mouldings; while another red line runs round the walls a short distance below the 
panels, terminating the design. On the north wall the panels measure e. 80 X43 cm., 
including their frames, and have their long sides parallel to the floor: on the east side 
the panels appear to have their long sides at right angles to the floor and to measure 
i\ 80 > 51 cm. In each of the spaces between the panels, on both walls, is painted a 
delicate spray of red huds and green leaves on a brown stem. This scheme corre¬ 
sponds to period (a) in rooms 1 and 2, and in room 4. 

Period (A). After room 3 (and part of room 4) had been transformed into a square 
piscina communicating with the main hall of the Frigidarium through a wide arch 
in its south wall, the decoration of period (o) was suppressed and a small rectangular 
niche was let into the north and east walls and into the new west wall. The upper part 
of all four walls was painted, this layer being represented to-day by traces of light 
blue and mauve washes on the west wall, of a light blue wash on the east wall, 
and of dark red and dark blue washes on the right hand side of the archway in 
the south wall. This painting would appear to correspond to that of period (£) in 
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room 2. The head of each niche was covered with a mosaic design consisting of inter¬ 
locking scrolls of deep blue glass cubes on a white ground, the average size of the 
tesserae being 1 cm. To the same period may belong the very fragmentary mosaic on 
the underside of the archway leading into the Frigidarium; of this nothing can now 
be made out beyond a series of curves and a strip of black-on-white dentils along the 
edge on the Frigidarium side. 

The marble veneering with which most of the rest of the room was adorned, and 
which may belong cither to period (b) or to period (r), will be described, as was its 
counterpart in room 2, under period (c). 

Period (c). The lower part of the north, west, and east walls of the reconditioned 
room 3, below the painted area, was faced with marble veneering, up to a height of 
1-So m. from the level of the projecting ledge which runs round the room above the 
piscina proper. This ornament has now been restored as a patchwork of fragments 
of various marbles—onyx, grey-flecked Phrygian, and dark-flecked grey. But marks 
traceable on the walls indicate that it originally consisted of a series of alternately 
broad and narrow vertical panels, topped by a narrow white marble cornice. The 
projecting ledge, mentioned above, was cased in white marble, and below this the 
sides of the actual plunge received a marhle veneering, 1*50 m. deep, similar to that 
on the main walls of the room. The walls of the three niches were veneered in the 
same style and their floors cased with white marble. 

On the south side of the room, on the lower part of the two short stretches of wall 
flanking the archway into room 2, there was no such marble veneering. Its place was 
taken by a coat of paint, imitating pinkish orange and white mottled marble, con¬ 
temporary' with the second layer of decoration, superimposed upon the painted layer 
of period (A), on the upper part of the walls. As in room 2, so in room 3, this second 
period of painting is represented by elaborate figure-scenes, but here more delicately 
executed and on a comparatively minute scale (pl.XUV } a, £). The main frieze, just 
above the marble cornice, contains a Nilotic landscape, peopled with human beings, 
birds, and animals. The colours are somewhat faded, but their original quality may 
still be gauged from the brighter patches, depicting blue water and golden sand. 
The best-preserved portion is on the east wall, which presents a picture divided into 
three tiers. In the foreground men and women are strolling along the sandy river- 
bank, in a setting of palm-trees and of birds and beasts typical of the locality. In the 
middle distance flows the river, with boats, manned by rowers, and ducks afloat upon 
it and a hippopotamus standing in the water among reeds. On the farther bank is a 
large country-house, with red-tiled roofs and an arcaded portico, flanked by fishermen 
bearing baskets and mounted huntsmen. A similar three-tiered scene was carried round 
the south wall on either side of the archway (pl.xLiv,a), This Nilotic zone is topped by 
astripof architectural motifs — a line of dentils, painted in white,grey, and black in false 
perspective, to counterfeit relief, and above it a band of quasi-meander pattern of 
repeating large and small squares, rendered in the flat in bright red, pale blue, and 
pale green. Above this again is a zone of birds on a larger scale. Some scanty traces 
of the same scheme of composition survive on the west wall; but on the north wall 
the paintings have completely disappeared. 
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In period (c) the mosaic-work at the heads of the three niches was overlaid with 
paint. The head of the east niche show's an orange and green floral (?) design on the 
underside of its arch, and green and blue imitation marble on its hack and sides. The 
heads of the west and north niches have orange and white imitation marbling on the 
undersides of their arches. 

Room 4 

This room, which retained, after its reconditioning, a large part of the original 
barrel-vaulted ceiling, as well as the original west wail, has preserved a particularly 
full record of the four successive stages of its ornamentation (pi. XL, A). 

Period (<?). The original, barrel-vaulted ceiling of the room was coffered, with 
square buff panels enclosed within white stucco frames of which the outlines, keyed 
with criss-cross incisions to hold the raised mouldings, are clearly visible, while in 
the centre of each panel is the scar of a white stucco rosette. At the north end of the 
room are remains of stucco panelling of precisely the same type as that already 
described in room 3. The correspondence of this stucco scheme with that of period 
(«) in rooms 2 and 3, and with the painted imitation stucco coffering on the vault of 
room 1, is obvious. 

Period ( h ). Subsequently to the structural alterations in this area of the Baths, the 
ceiling was painted over with a repeating polychrome pattern on a white ground. 
Enough of this layer is left to give us the main features of the design. A wreath 
of leaves, encircling a flower or rosette, is framed in a square, the sides of which 
are composed of leafy green sprays. At each comer of the square is a small red 
rosette with a yellow filling, from which radiate four red flowers resembling lilies, 
while the centra of each side of the square is occupied by a bright red straight-sided 
lozenge outlined in yellow. With this ceiling-decoration goes a coat of imitation 
marble wall-painting, discernible as the lowest layer on the new cast wall, which 
consists of irregular red zigzags and grey vertical lines on a pale green ground and, in 
the top south-east comer of the room, traces of an architectural comice (r) rendered 
in green and red on white. We may associate this phase of room 4 with period (b) 
in rooms i, 2, and 3. 

Period (r). Much more remains of the exquisite ceiling-decoration of the third 
phase, another all-over repeating design painted in delicate shades on a white ground 
(pi. XL, r). Pale blue and mauve rosettes, large and complicated, and faintly 
recalling Passion-flowers, alternate with smaller and simpler rosettes to occupy each 
the centre of a circle of green leaves set with occasional red flowers. Each circle is, 
in its turn, framed by an irregular octagon, and each octagon is linked with its neigh¬ 
bours by four small diamonds set flush with one of each of its short alternate sides. 
The sides of both octagons and diamonds consist of broad bands of pinkish mauve, 
on which are superimposed sprays of green leaves, while a yellow rosette with a red 
centre occupies each corner of each diamond. In some parts of this framework only 
the bands remain, the sprays having faded; in others the bands have faded and the 
sprays remain. Nor is the pinkish mauve inner line, which followed round the sides 
of each octagon, always visible. Within each diamond is a mauve, or mauve and pale 
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blue, rosette. These rosettes are of the same two types as those within the leafy 
circles, but on a smaller scale. The same all-over pattern is conti nued in the half-lunette 
above the doorway 2/4; but near the join between this space and the vault it is com¬ 
bined with boldly drawn acanthus-scrolls. The actual join is masked by a red hand, 
which is carried horizontally along the length of the room at the point at which the 
vault and west wall meet, cutting across some of the leafy circles of the vault- 
design. In places in which the painting itself has faded, the incised, compass-traced 
lines, by which the design was set out, can still be seen. 

To this layer of ceiling-decoration belongs the third layer on the walls, which 
portrays slabs of orange, blue, pink, and red, in bright paint, suggestive of imitation 
marbling. We may also assign to period (r) the mock cipollino layer on the roof of 
the doorway 2 4, divided by red bands from the similar coating on the walls of the 
doorway. 

Period {d). On the ceiling, this stage is represented by fragments of stucco, now 
showing no traces of paint, superimposed on (r); and on the walls by a mock cipollino 
layer cut by a red horizontal band about 30 cm. above the level of the floor. 

The floor of room 4 is paved with slabs of fossiliferous stone, mainly mottled pink 
and greyish mauve, polished to resemble marble. The doorway 4/19 was once paved 
with mosaic, of which a few white, black, and yellow tesserae alone survive. 

Room 5 (The Tepidarium ) 

The decoration of seven of the walls and of the octagonal vault of this room is very' 
simple. The whole surface is, to-day at any rate, plain white, with a vertical red line 
marking each comer of the room and continuing up each angle of the vault. Another 
red line runs horizontally round the walls at a point about 195 m. above the present 
floor-level. At the spring of the vault is a delicately moulded stucco comice, including 
a row of miniature dentils, with a ret! line running just above it. Traces of stucco 
mouldings and of plain white panels with red borders can be seen above the doorway 
into the south-west Caldarium range. 

Of the floor-mosaic, which once rested on the pitae of the hypocaust, and of which 
the tesserae are of an average size of just over 1 cm., a few fragments are left . The 
main design, it would appear, consisted of continuous rows of half-scales, or half- 
feathers, rendered in black and buff on a white ground. So far as we can judge, these 
rows formed series of triads, in each of which two adjacent row's of buff half-scales, 
or half-feathers, were followed by one of black. This design was framed by a broad 
inner border of black-and-white multiple zigzags and by a narrow outer horder of 
black-on-white dentils. The average size of the tesserae is just over 1 cm. In front 
of the west plunge a white-on-black mosaic scroll border, with tesserae of an average 
size of 1 cm., can be seen in situ. 

The walls of the rectangular plunge, which opens otf the w T est side of the octagon, 
show two periods of simple painting. The ground of both layers consists of a w p ash 
of plain, brightish green, with the addition, in the upper layer, of some red horizontal 
bands. The vault of the miniature apsidai piscina in the south-west wall is covered 
with a wash of grey-green paint. 

TGL, XCJTX, B b 
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The doorway from the Frigidarium (room 2) bears traces of green paint on its 
roof and jambs. The tease me of its floor-mosaic are of an average size of 1 cm., and 
the main motif is a star, outlined in black and filled with mauve and buff, with a 
peita, outlined in mauve and filled with buff, springing from each of its four points. 
Two complete star-and-four-peltae groups are shown in the centre, linked together 
by two more peltae of a similar type, while portions of two more such groups are 
seen on either side. The step leading up from this doorway into the Frigidarium is 
cased in white marble. 

Room 6 (The First Cahtarium) 

The floor-mosaic of this room, of which the greater part is preserved, shows an 
all-over scheme of interlacing circles on a white ground. The circles are outlined in 
black, the lozenge-shaped spaces formed by their crossings are filled in with buff, 
and in the centre of each circle is a buff star. Round the edge of this design runs a 
broad border containing an ivy-scroll in white on a buff ground. The average size 
of the tesserae is 1 cm. 

A small apsidal lavabo let into the south wall of the room shows, at the head of its 
vault, a scallop-shell executed in stucco relief and painted orange with a red outline 
(pL xlv, b). This is a feature secondary to the original plan (see p. 170). The vaulted 
ceiling of the octagon is covered with white stucco, while red vertical lines mask the 
angles. The walls arc encased in flue-tiles, and any surface decoration which they may 
have carried has entirely vanished These flue-tiles override the blocking of the 
door from the Frigidarium and arc therefore themselves, in part at any rate, secondary. 
The low dais which occupies the north-east side (if the room was originally cased in 
marble. 

The doorway between the two octagonal rooms is apparently a secondary insertion 
(p. 170), The south-west jamb is painted over with streaky orange lines on a cream 
ground, suggestive of mock marbling, this surface being topped with a band, 21 cm. 
wide, of orange and yellow imitation mottled marble, closely resembling that on the 
south-west wall of room 3 (see above), and finished above with a red line. A series of 
half-circles, laid sideways and outlined in red on a white ground, runs in a band, 
between two red lines, along this side of the roof of the doorway. On the opposite 
jamb is more mock marbling, rendered in green and yellowish pink, with mauve 
vertical lines. 

Room 7 (The Second Caldarium) 

The low'er part of the walls of this room, certainly above the plunge on the east 
side, and probably also elsewhere, was panelled with a dado of re-used marble slabs, 
of which fragments of some and the impression of others survive (pL xxxix, b). A band 
of red paint ran along above this dado, but we have no evidence as to how the upper 
portions of the walls were decorated. In the centre of the vaulted ceiling is a large 
floral rosette of white stucco in high relief, framed by two concentric circles of orange 
paint on a white ground.' 

T Cl the very similar stucco flora] rosette, framed in a concave stucco medallion s from the vaulted ceiling of the 
frigidarium of the Theatre Baths, Sabratba (unpublished). 
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The floor of room 7 is paved with what is undoubtedly the most arresting of all the 
mosaic pavements in the Baths (pi, xlvi,c). It shows 0 somewhat irregular, but 
extremely elaborate and ingenious, system of interlacing circles, so devised that the 
lozenge-shaped areas produced by the crossings form qua trefoils, of which one pair 
of opposite leaves is shaded black-white-black* the other pair bufF-white-buff. The 
surrounding border consists of a single running ivy-scroll, rendered in white on a 
buff ground* on the east and south sides, and of a double interlacing ivy-seroll, also 
in white on buff, along the other two sides. The tesserae are of an average size of 1 cm. 

The mosaic in the doorway 6/7 shows a large circle outlined in black on a white 
ground. In it is contained a qua trefoil of butf leaves surrounded by four circles 
alternating with four oval leaves, all outlined in black and filled with buff. Here 
again the average size of the tesserae is 1 cm. 

Room 8 {The Third Caldarium) 

Apart from a red-painted line enclosing part of its vaulted ceiling and another inside 
the arch of its apsidal niche, the only extant decoration of room 8 is its floor-mosaic. 
This shows yet another scheme of interlacing circles, also somewhat irregular, particu¬ 
larly in the neighbourhood of the doorway 7/8. The lozenge-shaped spaces in the 
interlacings arc white, and in the centre of each of the black stars enclosed by them 
is a small white star, set point to side. The average size of the tesserae is 1 cm. 

In the mosaic floor of the doorway 7 8 is a species of chalice, very naively drawn in 
black outline on a white ground and contained within a narrow black frame (pi. xlv, d). 
It has a narrow mouth, huge ungainly handles, a clumsy foot, and a bulbous body, on 
which a stylized honeysuckle-flower is rendered in black on buff. The average size of 
the tesserae is again 1 em. On the roof of the doorway (which may he secondary, see 
p. 170) mock marbling is painted in orange on yellow and pale green within a large 
diamond outlined in grey on a red ground. 

Rooms 9, 10, and ti (The South-west Caldarium Range) 

The wall-decoration in each of these three small rooms is very similar and extremely 
simple. The walls of room 9 are covered with a deep pink wash up to a height of 
1*60 m. above the floor-level. Above this wash, and separated from it by a narrow 
white band, runs a darker red line, which passes across the top of the door leading 
into room 10 and also outlines either end of the vaulted ceiling. In room to the walls 
are washed over with dark red to a height of 1-57 m. above the level of the floor. This 
wash is carried round the jambs of the doorway to/ i 1 and also round the walls of 
room 11* to the same height above floor-level. In both room 10 and room 11 a dark- 
red line runs round the head of the connecting doorway, and in both rooms again 
are traces of a later coat of stucco, from which all decoration has now vanished, 
covering the red wash. The four rudimentary squinches in the vaulted ceiling of 
room 11 are outlined in red. 

Room 12 (The Apodyteriutn) 

The walls of this large forehall show two periods of painting. In period (<j} t which 
seems to correspond to the period {«) wall-painting in room 17 (see below), they were 
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adorned with a somewhat irregular scheme, the remains of which can best be studied 
on the west and north sides. Broad panels of dark blue, varying in width from 
i 40 m. to t-8o m. t alternate with narrower red panels, about 30 cm. wide, each 
panel being separated from its neighbour by a yellow strip with white edges and of a 
width varying from 15 to 20 cm. In period (A) a layer of imitation cipollino was 
superimposed. 

The floor-mosaic, the tesserae of which arc of an average size of 1*5 cm., comprises 
an all-over pattern of hexagons alternating w T ith diamonds on a white ground. The 
diamonds are outlined in deep mauve, the remaining two sides of each hexagon, on 
which the diamonds do not abut, in black. Within each outlined hexagon is an inner 
hexagon, not outlined, but rendered in tesserae of pale ‘heather-mixture’ colours, 
giving a prevailing effect of buff. This design is finished off with a narrow border of 
one line of black, and one of mauve, tesserae. In front of each of the doorways leading 
into rooms 1 and 4 is a panel with a running scroll in white on buff, and near the 
entrance to room 13 the floor is patched with fragments of coloured marbles. At the 
east end of the room a curiously ragged, white-on-bulf scroll border of varying width 
marks the position of a transverse drainage runnel. 

Room 13 (Annexe to the Apodyterium) 

The walls of this room received three successive layers of paint, first a red wash 
and then two coats of imitation cipollino. The mosaic pavement (pi, XLV,c), the tesserae 
of which are of an average size of 1*5 cm., has a pattern of interlacing circles very similar 
to that on the floor of room 1. The ground is white and the lozenge-shaped spaces in 
the interlacings have deep blue-black outlines and buff fillings. This mosaic does not 
cover the whole floor, the eastern area of which is paved with heterogeneous marble 
slabs. 

Room 14 { Corridor ) 

No ornament survives. 

Room 75 (The Latrine) 

The floor of room 15, the latrine, is laid with odd fragments of re-used marble. Its 
walls show one layer of very gaily painted decoration (pi, XL, d). The scheme is 
composed of a series of oblong vertical panels, each contained within a larger panel 
of similar shape, alternating with narrow vertical strips. These strips counterfeit 
cipollino pilasters, while the fields of the outer oblong panels are filled with a striking 
variant of a marbling motif, carried out in orange and ochre, with crimson streaks, 
on a yellow ground. 1 The fillings of the inner oblong panels vary. Some consist of 
a solid wash of dark crimson framed by a narrow red line, others of a plain wash of 
green, others of imitation cipollino, and others again show mock marbling with yellow 
streaks on a cream ground and a frame of three yellow-brown lines. On the cast wall 
a red line, 2 cm. wide, running below the panels, terminates the design. 

■ For a similar treatment of this fried-*^ 1 motif in in the Office tilths. Sab rath :i (unpublished), ami the cerw 
mosaic sec the back^round of the Diana em&kma from the tral rmbfcmu of unr of the mosaic pavements in a coastal 
Octramis Baths, Sahratha {unpublished, early third-Gen- villa, r. 3 miles cast of Sabratlia, which was partially 
tiny?)* now in the Sabradt* Museum, the floor of room 5 excavated in the summer of 1948 (unpublished). 
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Room 16 

No ornament survives. 
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Fig. 4, Room 17, Fainted wall-decoration of Period (tf). (From a drawing by L, E. Gallagher.) 

(see above). The main surface of the wall is occupied by a dado with a deep blue back¬ 
ground, on which is arranged a series of alternately large square, and narrow oblong, 
panels. The former begin at the top of the dado and terminate a short distance above 
the floor-level; they have a ground of plain red (fig. 4, c) and a white border. The latter, 
which have curved tops, start a little way below the upper edge of the dado and reach 
to the floor-level. Their ground is Naples yellow, and within each is a dainty floral 
design (pi. xlvi, b). At the top three fir-cones, showing crimson, criss-cross markings 
on a pale blue ground, and four sprays of pine-needles are combined with a green 
rinceau, some of the tendrils of which appear above the cones, while others, bearing 
green leaves and rosette-like flowers, once pink (?}, hut now faded to buff, trail gracefully 
below them: above and below these trailing tendrils are vertical wreaths of close-set 
leaves. The same motifs are repeated in the lower half of the panel. The 
arrangement of the square panels, separated from the oblong panels by narrow r . 
of blue background, which also passes below the square and above the oblong panels 
(fig. 4, b), is more complicated. A smaller rectangular panel, with a Naples yellow' 
and a white border, also starting at the top of the dado, is inset into the square panel 
way that strips of the latter’s red ground are left on either side of it and 
while a narrow vertical strip of the same red cuts up into 
about a third of its height, from the centre of its lower side. Across the top 01 tms 


Room i] 

Two periods of painted w r al 1-deco ration can be distinguished. 

Period (a). The earlier scheme is predominantly architectural in character, and, 
although it is decidedly more elaborate, it recalls the paintings of period («) in room is 
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vertical red strip rests yet another inner panel, roughly square in shape, painted blue 
or green (fig, 4, d), with a green and white border, and reaching up to a short distance 
below the top of the dado. On either side of, and below, this square is a narrow 
L-shaped border painted in reddish-brown lines on the orange field of the inner rect¬ 
angular panel and enclosing a series of little squares or diamonds, red and white in 
some cases, pale blue, green, and white in others* 1* inally, at the top of the two vertical 
strips of the red background of the outer square panel there dangles a miniature white 
ornament, composed of two wreaths with ribbon-ends fluttering be tow them: beneath 
this ornament is a vertical chain of leaves and flowers. The wall-spaces above this 
complicated architectural dado have been largely destroyed: but here and there are 
traces of a green band, with dark blue horizontal lines below it, running along the 
upper edge of the dado and of a blue wash still higher up. High up on the wall, in 
the south-east corner of the room, just to the left of the doorway 17/18, is a fragment 
of decoration w hich does not seem to tally with the general wall-scheme just described. 
This is the upper left-hand comer of a blue panel with a triple frame—first, on the 
inside, a blue border between white lines, secondly a yellow border, and thirdly, on 
the outside, a pinkish-orange border dotted with white diamonds. Above the fragment 
are remnants of the green band which tops the dado elsewhere, 

[ eriod (/j). At a later date the architectural design of period (<?) was overlaid with 
a bolder and more ambitious figured scheme (pI.XLVi, a). The lower portion of the 
walls was divided into alternating broad and narrow panels, about 128 cm. and 66 cin. 
wide, respectively, and both about 160 cm. high. Between each panel is a green 
border some 7 cm. wide. The paintings of this period, which can best be studied on 
the east wall of the room, were already much defaced when first discovered and are 
now still further faded. But enough remains to show' that the broad panels each con¬ 
tained the skin of a wild beast, while in each of the narrow panels was the standing 
figure of a man, presumably a hunter, executed in a vigorous impressionistic style, 
which recalls that of the hunting friezes in the Frigidarium. On the east wall 
seven panels containing beast-skins and six containing hunters remain. In one of the 
former the tawny, rope™like tail of some powerful feline can be clearly discerned j while 
in one of the latter the legs and toes of a hunter are notably well preserved, The panels 
arc finished off below with a narrow red border. 1 he shallow wall-space intervening 
between the border and the floor is decorated with broad diagonal bands of red 
yellow, and green on a neutral ground. 

1 he floor-mosaic recalls that of room 12 in showing an all-over design of hexagons 
and diamonds. Again the diamonds are outlined in deep mauve, the remaining two 
sides of each hexagon tn black. But here the diamonds are filled with a deep buff 
‘heather-mixture’, while in the centre of the white ground of each hexagon is a tinv 
black cross. A narrow band of mauve and black surrounds the whole, and round the 
edges of the room are the traces of a white-on-buff scroll border. The average size 
of the tesserae is 1-5 cm. & 

Room 18 

No ornament survives. 
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Room 19 

Portions of a buried mosaic can be detected on the floor. The walls show four 
superimposed coats of painted stucco; (a) a white dado topped by a red horizontal 
line at about 1-50 m. above the present floor-level; ( b ) a pink dado on a layer of water¬ 
proofing, reaching up to just below' the level of (a); { c ) a dado of imitation cipollino, 
reaching up to the same level as {6) and topped by a border of an indeterminate orange 
pattern on a yellow ground with red edging; (<tf) a second layer of imitation cipollino 
obscuring the border of (e). 

Room 20 

All that remains of the floor-mosaic are scattered tesserae and marble fragments. 
The w T alls show two layers of paint: (a) a pale green wash on a layer of water-proofing, 
topped by a red band at a point about 1*80 m. above the present floor-level; (ft) white 
stucco covering the whole surface, with a narrow' horizontal red band painted across 
it at a height of about 2-45 m. above floor-level. Red lines run above the doorway 
5, 20 and across the top of its jambs. A red line masks the south-east angle of the room 
and follows the curved junctions of its south and east walls with its one-time vault. 

V. DATE, CHARACTER, AND PURPOSE 

It is evident from the study both of the building and of its ornament that the Baths 
were in use for a considerable period of time. During this time their structure was 
once radically modified, and underwent a number of lesser alterations; and to these 
changes correspond a number of changes in the manner of its decoration. The corre¬ 
spondence is not in all cases exact. But it is, broadly speaking, possible to establish 
three major decorative phases, which are applicable throughout the northern, the 
better-preserved, half of the main building (rooms 1-4, periods (a), ( b ), and (r), see 
pp. 178-85, above); and to establish the identity of the first of these with the building 
in its earlier form, and of the two that succeed it with the second main structural 
phase, after the remodelling of the Frigidarium. To this later phase belongs also the 
construction of the Apodyterium and of the north-east wing, both of which themselves 
underwent at least one major redecoration, in general terms it will be noted that the 
use of moulded stucco ornament on walls and vaults appears to be limited to the 
earliest phase; that vault-mosaic and wall-mosaic give place to paint; and that painted 
imitation marbling, though not perhaps unknown earlier, is particularly common in 
the later phases. These generalizations seem to apply consistently throughout the 
Hunting Baths. It does not necessarily follow that they are capable of any wider 
application. 

The archaeological evidence, summarized at the beginning of this article, indicates 
that the Baths can hardly have been built before the latter part of the second century', 
at earliest; and that they were probably abandoned before the end of the fourth, 
perhaps on the occasion of the disastrous incursion of a.d. 363. These conclusions 
find confirmation both from the architectural character of the building and from its 
decoration. 
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Architecturally, the Hunting Baths belong to a cadet branch of the same imperial 
Roman family as the great concrete-vaulted Baths of the capital. The centre of 
interest and experiment in this peculiarly Roman style of architecture was Rome itself; 
and outside the somewhat specialized conventions of the great imperial Baths, we can 
mark its genesis and development in such imperially inspired monuments as the 
Domus Aurea, Domitians Palace on the Palatine, and Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli. 1 It 
is the last-named which saw the final, triumphal liberation of this novel architecture 
of freely moving interior space from the restraints imposed by the conventional 
classical exterior; and in so far as it was the product of deliberate, imaginative experi¬ 
ment under direct imperial patronage, its arrival at maturity in the capital under 
Hadrian affords an unusually clear terminus post quern for its use in the provinces. A 
comparison between the Hunting Baths and the Lesser Baths of Hadrian’s Villa in 
fact suggests that the former is quite considerably later. There is no suggestion that 
the Hunting Baths had any official character; and so strikingly novel a fashion must 
have taken some little time to filter down Into common provincial use. Moreover the 
Hunting Baths reveal a considerable advance in architectural design. The deliberate 
anarchy of the initial experiment has given place to a sobriety, that betrays its paren¬ 
tage in such features only as the use of polygonal rooms, the deliberate avoidance of 
axial symmetry, and the siting of doors obliquely to the rooms which they serve. At 
the same time the exterior has discarded the last remnants of traditional classicism: 
here is functionalism, undisguised and unadorned. It is not easy to assess in exact 
terms the time required for such a development. But, taking all the known factors 
into account, it is hard to believe that the Hunting Baths can have been built much, 
if at all, before the end of the second century. 

Of the ornament it is possible to speak only in the most general terms. The dating 
of imperial-age paintings and mosaics on stylistic grounds alone is notoriously pre¬ 
carious. In particular it would be premature to speculate upon the precise chronology 
of the vault-mosaics, fragmentary as they are and lacking the background of any 
general study of pre-Christian wall- and vault-mosaics in the Roman world. Alt that 
we can say is that they would seem to harmonize with the general artistic background 
of the late second, or early third, century A.D. Again, we need to have assembled 
much more material for the study of monumental painting in North Africa than we 
at present possess before we can attempt to assign a precise date to the hunting friezes 
and to the Nilotic scenes, which appear to be contemporary with them. But it may at 
least be noted that the combination of vigorous naturalism and impressionism men¬ 
tioned above savours of the third century; and that there is a certain kinship between 
the treatment of the faces of the leopard-hunters and that of the laces of Septimius 
Severus and his family in the famous painted medallion in Berlin. 2 The floor-mosaics 
unquestionably belong to the later stages of the Tripolitanian series. The large size 
of the tesserae, the extensive use of marble, the ahsence of emblemata or figured panels, 
the employment of very simple, repeating designs, all of these are late features. The 

1 For a recent discussion of these buildSyg», ivilh bib- tngi of the British Academy, xxxiti, 1947-8. 

Itograpliy, set J_ U_ Ward Perkins. The Italian Element in : /Ji> AntiJu, 1936, pis", to, n. 

Late Roman and Early Medieval Architecture*, in Proceed- 
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pavements of the Apodytcrium and of room 17, in particular, may be compared with 
those of a house at Sab rat ha (Regio II, insula ro, house G), which have recently been 
examined stratigraphically and shown to belong certainly to the fourth century. These 
results then, such as they are, accord well enough with the other evidence. If any¬ 
thing, they tend to assign the successive stages of the building to a somewhat earlier 
date within the possible limits than might seem probable upon purely architectural 
considerations. It cannot be too strongly stressed, however, how precarious the 
present state of our knowledge of most forms of provincial art must render any 
attributions upon purely stylistic grounds. Before we can speculate more preeiselvi 
we need a far larger body of independently dated material. 

It is, however, permissible to inquire whether this building, with its extraordinary 
profile of domes and barrel-vaults, is a random freak, or whether it possesses a wider 
significance for the history of Roman provincial architecture. The answer to this 
question, at any rate, is clear. By the accident of their preservation, the Hunting 
Baths serve to represent a class of architecture that had a wide currency under the 
later Roman Empire. In terms of the familiar classicism of the Hellenistic tradition, 
it was an ‘unclassicaT architecture; and without the graphic documentation of some 
such surviving example as the Hunting Baths, it might well seem rash to restore, on 
such unconventional lines, buildings elsewhere that are known only from their ground- 
plans, or at best from the scanty remains of the walls and vaults’ And yet it is quite 
clear that bath-buildings of this sort had a considerable currency in the Mediterranean 
world. At Lcpcis itself there are two other examples: the small baths near the House 
of the Orpheus mosaic (pi. XXXVI, e); and a second, less well preserved and still unex¬ 
cavated, among the dunes about mid-way between the Theatre, the Severan Arch, 
and the West Gate. Other examples from North Africa are the City Baths at Djemila,' 
the Caldarium wing of the Lesser Baths (the so-called ‘Bains-des-Chasseurs’) at 
Lambaesisand, particularly striking, the Baths at Thenae (Henscir-Thina, in 
I unisla) and the Forum Baths at Khamissa, in Algeria. 3 In the east, side by side with 
such orthodox structures as the Baths at Babiska/ more or less well-preserved ex¬ 
amples of the Lepcis type can be seen in those districts of northern and southern 
byria where vaulting was commonly practised. An outstanding example on a monu¬ 
mental scale is the bath-building at Shchba, Philippopolis, in the Hauran. 5 Others 
can he seen at Bosra, the South Baths, and at Sha'arah f and in northern Syria at 
Brad. 7 I he tradition lasted on into Arab times in such monuments of the Umavvad 
period as Qusayr Amra and Hammam as-Sarakh,* Even in districts where timber 
roofing was the normal practice, the influence of this type of bath-building can he 


' BuU. Arch. 1919, p], XX; D, Krenckcr and E. Kruger, 
Die Trierer Kaiserthemen, Augshurg, 1919, %. 264. 

1 Krenckcr and Kriigcr, op, til., fig. 300, emending 

previous plans. 

1 Thenar: Krcncker and Kruger, up. of., fig, jiy. 
Khamhsa : Bull. Arch., 1919, p. 59; Kxencker and Kriigcr, 
oft. at., tig. 276, 

* Bdbiskd: H. C. Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria 
(Princeton Expedition to Syria, 1904-5. pan II, Leyden, 
1907-20), section B, pp. 170-6. Sttrdjiiidi H, C. Butkr, 
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Architecture and other Arts (American Archaeological 
Expedition 10 Syria, 1S99-1900, part II), New York. 1903, 
p. 165. 

’ Butter, Architecture and other Arts. pp. 384-90. 

4 Butler, Ancient Architecture, section A, pp. 260-5 
(Bosra), and pp, 439-40 (Sha'lrah). 

1 Butler, Anctcnt Architecture, section B, pp. 300-3, 

* K, A. C. CreswcU, Early Muslim Architecture, Oxford, 
1932, pp, 253-72 (Qusayr ''Amra) and 273-6 (Hammam 
aa-Saruft), 
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usually to be self-contained, and open directly off the street. Sue i, at any r i _ 
later phase was the Hunting Baths. It is bounded on three sides by a penmeter wall 
with access from a fore-court opening off the street; and the incorporation wt i 
stmeture of a ^rate wing (rooms i 7 and 18), which has its own entrance from the 
fore-court and iionly incidentally connected with the bath-budding proper, strongy 
suggests that it served some public, or quasi-public, purpose. 

What this purpose may have been, we can only guess. The subjects of two of the 
major decorative schemes do, however, suggest that it may have been in some way 
connected with the hunting of wild beasts, and that these Baths perhaps belonged at 
one stage to an association of hunters. The epigraphy of Tnpolitama is ^unoudysdent 
on the subject of collegia. But there must have been trade-associations ^ some form 
or other; and of these one of the most important for the economy of the province would 
have been the association of merchant-hunters. In classical times, as later. i\ory, s i , 
and ostrich-feathers were an important item of the trans-Saharan luxurv-trade w hie 
constituted one of the chief forms of wealth for Lepas and tor its neighbours, 
no accident that the badge of Sabratha in the Building of the Corporations at Ostia 
was an elephant; 1 or that a large marble elephant should have stood m, or near, the 
Market at Lends." Dedications of tusks of ivory to Liber Pater are recorded in two 
separate Tripolitanian inscriptions, the one from Lepcis, the other from Oea.* Equally 
important was the trade in live beasts for the amphitheatre. A chariot-base m the 
> r Li __P^rfv-rina whft in the late third century, avtbtts sms feras aenlatas 


_ _ n T 193+^ IT ’ # 7 J " T r T "n - - - --- ■ 

p1-,y«P^*»rc R - M-W. Ji Lcptis Mw*. **. 

,9 » Wdl T pr«e^«l examples can be at Sabmtha, Italia™, vii, 1940, Pr . citing also the l«cnny 

nrrtablv the Office Bulbs and the Theatre Baths, and per- evidence for the ivnn-tradc. 
harm Iso the Museum Baths. * S - Aungemnia, loc. «t. 

1 0. €alza h "II piazzilc dclk CGrporadoni c la funzionfi 
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quatluor vivas donavit? and a fourth-century inscription in the Severan Forum 
honours Titus Flavius Yibianus, a leading citizen, ob diversarum voluptatum exhibition 
nem et libycarum ferarum decent . 1 Epigraphy has selected for record the munificence 
of two citizens who exhibited wild beasts locally. It cannot be doubted, however, 
that such local displays were the by-product of a far more profitable traffic with the 
capital; and that the persons engaged in furnishing ferae Ubycae for such a market 
were prosperous and valued members of the community. It may be that the decora¬ 
tion of the Baths is without significance; but it must equally be admitted that the 
hunting trophies of room 17 and the scenes from the arena portrayed in the Frigi- 
darium would have been particularly appropriate to the meeting-place of an associa¬ 
tion of merchant-hunters. 3 I f it be so, the I turning Baths take their place, not only as a 
monument of architectural and art-historical importance, but as a document of no 
little interest for the social structure of Lepcis Magna and of the Roman province 
of Tripolitania, 


x S. AurigCmma, lot. cit. It has been suggested, in view 
of the merchant-ships portrayed on the same base T that 
Porfyrtus was an exporter of wild-beasts (Ciuidi ap r Rpa- 
ttrvtxdF, Social ami Economic History of the Rurrum Empire, 
I tali Liu cd. r Fircnac, 1933, pL Ixvi ■ followed by Aurigemnia, 
p. 84). But the inscription patently replaces an earlier 


text, to which the ships belong. 

- H, Bartoedni* Africa Italian#, it, 1928, p. 48; S, Aim- 
gemma, tnc. at. 

1 This au^gestion was made in ihc first instance by 
Professor Giacomo Capuio. 
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Plate XXXVII 



«. M un 4 h shcj w i ng origi nul va tilt try nested 

by enlargement of plunge, and (right) 
straight joint at junction with n*jm ty 



b. Exterior of west apse of Frigid&riiim and 
below fIct't) earlier wall and (right) rain-water 
duct from roof 



t . The south-west caldarium range 



tf, The south-west caldirium range T .showing vaults (restored) 
and vent-holes 



r Poom 2Q, the south-east angle „ showing detail of vault. The 
horizontal ridges (right centre) are the impressions of tubular terra- 

cotta pipes 
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Putfl XXXVIII 



u. Furnace, room 7; arches to house boiler 
and aiul (marked by arrow) outlet- 

duct from plunge 



b. Furnace „ room 7: housing for boiler and 
stokehole and (arrows) inlet- and outlet- 
ducts 



r. Furnace, rotmi 7: arches to house boiler and tesfudo, and 
(top left) water inlet-duet 



d. Furnace, room 7: the arrow marks the floor of the plunge 



Outlet-ducts and drain from rooms 7 and S 
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Plate XXXIX 
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Plate XLII 
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Plate XL]I[ 



«. Room 2 (Frigidarium): detail of painting of leopard-hunt on south i,villi 



h, Room z (Frigidarium): detail of painting of leopard-hum on soutli waU 
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Abergavenny [Mun.), itannin in Ravenna L'osmugrapliy, 
6, 24. , 

Abisson, unidentified place in Scottish Lowlands, 11)* H- 
A bona, now the Uriatol Avon, 15, 19. 21. 

Academy of Armory y by Rand It Holme, cited, 127 n> 
Accedence of Armmt, by Gerard: Lcgb, cited, 136-7. 
Adalbert, Abt., relics of martyrs obtained by, 105. 

Adam and Eve, alabaster carvings depicting, 53 m; 
Creation of Eve, So n. 

Adroit, unidentified river in N. Britain, 20, 21, 

Aflcrden (Holland), alrarpiece at, St n, T 83, $4- _ 

Alabaster Carvings (English), as Records of the Medieval 
Religious Drama, pp. 51-101; Bibliographical Key, 
51 it.; kc Adam and Eve; Christ, Scenes from the 
Life and Passion of; Harrowing of Hell; individual 
Saints; Jesse, Tree of. 

A [ahum, in N. Wales, perhaps Llanfiiir-ar-y-bryn, 6, 


iy "31+ 

Alumni, reference^ and identifications in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 

graphy, 7. «<=■ l +* *7. 18 , 20 - , 

Albhuntno, near Cacnvcnt, in Ravenna Cosmography. 


17, 22, 

Alcbester (Oxon.), perhaps Aktau, in Ravenna Cosmo- 
graphv. 7, 23. 

Arinina (Olicana), perhaps Ilkley, in Ravenna Cosmo- 
graphv. 9, iS, 32. 

Alitacctir.nl, unidentified place in Southern Scotland, 


IO, 22. 

AI mondbury, near Manchester, perhaps Camulodono m 
Ravenna Cosmography, 27, 

Atn, River {Northumberland), Afcutna in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 22. 

Alovergitim, unidentified place N, of hsreter, 17* 
Atnblesidc (Westmorland^ see Uomms Fields 
Anaridufl, a source of the Ravenna Cosmography, I. 
Anas* one of the Western Isles, io, zz* 

Anava, probably River Annan, Dumfriess,* 15* 3o f 23 . 
Andcrelionuba, perhaps on the Ouse at Newhaven, 


Angers (Maine-et-Loire) Muscutfl, alabaster carving iH| 

Anglesey (N, Wales), Mona in Ravenna Cosmography,41, 
Aniectis, near Iweme, in Ravenna Cosmography, 17, 23, 
Annan, River (Dumfries,), probably Anava in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 15, *2. . *, 

Anne, St,, represented in alabaster carvings of Dedica¬ 
tion of the Virgin, 70. 

Antioch, Baths at, 194. 

Antiquaries, Society of. alabaster among belonging 10,73. 
Anton ini- Itinerary: cited, 2, 3, 4, $. a; and throughout 
Commentary, 21-50. 

Antrum, river in Northumberland in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 20, 33, 

Apaimaris, near Extier, in Ravenna Cosmography, 17,23* 
Apple-tree, stage-property of Coventry players, 75, 95. 
Aranus, probably in Dorset, in Ravenna Cosmography, 

f 7» *3* , 


Ardaoncon, between Winchester and Chichester, in 
Ravenna Cosmography, 5, 17, 23. 
Arduaravcnatone, in Devon, in Ravenna Cosmography, 


I 7i 2^ p 

ArgistiMum, near Gloucester, in Ravenna Cosmography, 
f* I 7_ Zj. ■ 

Arlon (Belgium), alabaster table in Museum, 66. 

Armed, St . alabaster tables representing scenes fnxn the 

Life of, 99. . * 

Arm is, between Winchester and Chichester, in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 5, 17, 23. 

Ameimste, Acjuis, now Buxton, 5, to, 23- 
Arran, probably Manna id Ravenna Cosmograpli), 39- 
Athanaric, a source for the Ravenna Costtiograpby, 1. 
Arina, a Western Isle in Ravenna Cosmography, 20, 


August!, sw Loadintum Augusti- 

Avabva (Abatlava)* now Burgh-by-Sands, 13, 1% 

Aventio, now river EwennL 15, za + 24. 

Aviles (Spain), reredos in Cjpilla dc 105 Alas, 

Avon. The Bristol. Abona in Rivezma Cosmography p 15* 

31 - 

Axe, River, Axiom in Ravenna Cosmography* 34, 
A\ium p now River Axe> 15* 19, 24- 


BobriU (Syria), Baths at, 193. 

Badbuty RinRs (Dorset), probably Bindngladia m 
Ravenna Cosmography, 25- _* 

Bale (Switzerland}, Folklore Museum* effigy from 
medieval religious play in 1 65. 

Biili. John, relic of St- Vincent’s head procured by* 110. 
Balmuildy (Lanarks.h probably Velunia in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 48, 

Hamburgh (Northumberland). St, Oswald s onus de¬ 
posited at* 10 j. up, 115 
Banna, now probably Rcwcastlc, 13* >9, *4* 

Bannio (Gobamtium). now Abergavenny. 5, 17* 2 4 
BaHnovalum. probably now Caistcr, iJi H 24 . 

Barbara. St., sunken boss on l tower' in alabaster repre¬ 
sentations of, toi + 

Bardney (Lines.), St. Oswald's body translated to p 103 s 
St' Oswald's arms at, 114 fl. 

Bar Hill (Lanarts,)* probably Begease in Ravenna Cosmo* 
graphy, 24, 

Bartholomew, St,, alabaster tables representing scenes 
from the Life of, 99- 

Basel (Switzerland): dedication to St. Oswald ot t iai; 
glass panel representing St, Oswald in Historical 
Museum, 117, 

Baths* Hunting* at Lcrpcis Magna, 165-95- 
Bavon. St„ alabaster tables representing scenes from the 
Life of. 99. 

Bdora* river, probably now the Forth. 15* 20* 24- 
Beauchamp iif Binnmon* arms of, 14^ 

Beauvais (Oise), Museum, alabaster carving in. 53 w. 
Begcgse, probably now Bar Hilt* 19, 34- 
Bdlenvillc Roll* cited. 133, 138+ 
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Be we! I (Northumberland), Condecor in Ravenna 
Cosmography* 29. 

Bereda, now Plump ton or Old Penrith* 5, iS* 24, 

Bergmans Roll, cited, 13211^ 133 n.* 136, 137/*- 

Rcrgues {Paa-cle-Cilak): St* Oswald-ft relics at St + 
" Winnoc's monastery, 106 n„i izth-eenturyminiature 
at, 1 15 n r 

Bcfthold Missal, from Weinj^arten H it 2 , 11 ;. 

Bcsan^on (Do^bs), dramatisation of Annunciation at, 68* 

Beverley (Yorks X Candlemas procession, 61, 71. 

Bewcastle {Cumberland), Banna in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 13, 24* 

Bigod. arms of, in heraldic glass, 161, 

Rinehoster (00 r Durham), Vino via in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 44. 

Bintli>gladia (V iEidocUidia) r pr<ibahly now Badbury Rings, 


S* l 7 f 2 5 

Birdoswald (Cumberland), Gaboglaitda in Ravenna 
Cosmography p tl 34. 

Birib* a Western Isle in Ravenna Cosmography, 20, 


2 5 * 

Bteson of Gaitru, by Sir John Feme, cited, 127. 
Rlutiham (Beds.), alabaster carving at F Sa n f 
Bluntsehli, Nikolaus, glan-paintcr* r iS w* 

Bograndium* unidentified place in Scotland, 19, 25. 
Bohan: 

Humphrey dc s Earl nf Hereford and Essex, and 
Elizabeth, widow of John, count nf Holland anil 
daughter of Edward I, children nf, 151- 
Humphrey. son of Humphrey and Elisabeth s tomb of. 


iSi-S 


Mary, daughter nf Humphrey and Elizabeth, tomb of. 


Brecon Gacr (Brecknockshire). perhaps Cicutio in 
Ravenna Cosmography, K 2$* 

Bremenium, now High Rochester, 14, 14, 25. 
Eremetennacum, see Rresnetcnaci Veteranorum, 

Bremia, perhaps Llanio in S. Wales, 61 17* 25, 
Eresnvtenad Yclcpmamm (Brcmetcnnacum), now Rib- 
chrstcr, 9, IO, |S, 25, 

Bribra, probably now River Ellen p 18, 26. 

Bridget of Sweden, Sx^ 'Revelations 1 of, 84, 

Brigomono, unidentified, place, in S. Bcotlandj 19, 26, 
Bri navis. perhaps now Woodcatan, y T 18* 26. 

British Museum* alabaster carvings in, 53 n. t 59 n., 76, 
91, 98’ text of St. Oswald mystery play in, HQ- 
Bmcara* unidentified Cumberland river* 19* 26. 
Brocolidip now Carrawburgh, 19. 26. 

Brough-on-Noe (Dcrbys.), Navioncin Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 5, 42. 

Brough, East (Yorks.}, Decuaria (Petuaria) in Ravenna 
Cosmography* jr, 

B rou gh -u ndcr-Stainmore (WestmOrl and) p Valte ris in 
Ravenna Cosmography, ti, 47, 

Rnino of Trier, Abp., altars at Sehaffhauscn dedicated 
hyp 10 5 ^ 

Brussels {Belgium), Musics Royaux, alabaster carving 
in* 87. 

Burgh-by-Sands (Cumberland)* Avalsva in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 13* 23. 

Burrow WalIs (Moresby) (Cumberland), perhaps Gabro- 
centio in Ravenna Cosmography* 5, 10, 35* 

Bute, perhaps Boris in Ravenna Cosmography, 25. 
Buxton (Dcrbys.), Axncmtzc in Ravenna Cosmography* 

5* n- 


Bake of St. Albans > The, cited, 126. 

Rolvdaimio* unidentified place in Dorset, 17* 25► 
Boniface, St. f alabaster tables representing, 99, 
Bordeaux (Gironde), alabaster reredos In St, MicheTs 
Church, 61 w., 64, 

Borrans Field, Ambleside (Westmorland)! Ga Shiv jo in 
Ravenna Cosmography* 9, 35, 

Boscoreale, trstudu in Villa at* 177. 

Rosra (Syria), South Baths at* 193. 

BofiMwdif John, Worker ofAtmorie, by* cited, 126-7. 
Boris, perhaps now Bute* 20 # 25. 

Boitenbraich* alabaster table at, 59 n. 

Bouton:, Victor, onumbrated charges, cited, 129, 13i>—-40. 
BowTiess^on-Solway (Cumberland), Mato and Mak in 
Ravenna Cosmography t io h 13, 39. 

Boynton: arms of, 144. 

Sir Christopher; suras of, 144-6; marriage to Agnes 
Bcropc* 144, 

Elizabeth, Gascoyne. 

Sir Henry and Isabel (Lumley) his wife, arms on tomb¬ 
stone of, 146. 

Braboniacuni, see Ravonia. 

Brad (Syria), Baths at, 193- 

Brantlenberg* John, picture of St. Oswald attributed tu, 

118. 

Branogeniuni, between Kenchcster and Wroxeter, 17,35* 
Braiighing (Herts.), perhaps Durcinatc in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 32. 


Cactahactonion, now Thornborough* 4, 18, 26. 

Cadder (L^narks P ), perhaps Volitanio in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy* 50. 

Caer Flos, w* Fordcn Gaer. 

Cacrhuti (Carnarvonshire), Canubio in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 27. . 

Caerkon-upnn-Usk (Mon r ), Isca Augusta in Ravenna 
Cosmography* 35, 

Car raws (Mon.), perhaps Mcdiomano in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 8, 40, 

Caenvcnt (Mon.)* Yen la rilumm in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy* 48. 

Caistor (Lines.), probably Bannovalum in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 24. 

Caistor-hy-Nonvich (Norfolk), Venta Ceiiomum in 
Ravenna Cosmtigraphy, 9* 48. 

Calcaria, ur Pampocalia. 

CaJeba Arbatium (Calleva Atrebatum), noiv Bilchester, 

5> l 7 * l6 * 

CaJuviOp perhaps now Overborough* 9, t8, 27. 

Cambodunum, see Rampocajia, 

Camboglanis, see Gabaglanda. 

Cambroianna, unidentified place, in SW, Scotland, 19* 27- 

Camidoddno (Camuhxlunum), perhaps now Almond- 

bury* 9 f r8 p 2 % 

Camulodunum Colonia, see Manulodulo Colonia.^ 

CarnulosessHT, now Castle Greg, rg, 27; perhaps Camu- 
luscssa Fracsidium* 43-4. 
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Cm 3 , possibly now Canni in W cstcm isles. Jo, 27- 
Candlemas Day, candles carried at, 71. 

Canterbury (Kent), Duroavemo Cantiaconim inKavenna 
Cosmography, 32; arms of Scrope in Cathedral 

cloisters, 143, 144* [>„„„„ 

Cantivcnti (Glanovcntii or Glannibanta), now Ra\cn- 

glass, 3, 9, 10, 18, 27. 

Canubio, now Caerhuu. 4, 18, 27. 

Canzi, river in Dorset or Devon, 17, 27. 

Cap puck {Northumberland}, perhaps hhurocaslum m 

Carbant[or]i[t]um. unidentified place in h\\. ..cotland, 

Carcaswne (Aude), alabaster carvings in Museum, 8o, 

Carlifc (Cumberland), Lagubalium in Ravenna Comte* 

CariEofd (Cumhiland), probably Obrien in Ravenna 
Cosmography. to, 4 s _ . „ 

Carnarvon (Wales), Seguntio in Ravenna Cosmography 

Carrawburgh (Northumberland), Brocolhi in Ravenna 

Carriden llt {Sig’)? t, priibably Credigone in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 30. . „ „ 

Curvoran (Northumberland). Magmsin Ravenna tosmo- 
graphy 39. 

Castilie and Aragon, arms of, in 1. . 

Castle ford on Aire (Yorks.), Lagentium m Ravenna 
Cosmography, 36. 

Castle Greg (Midlothian), perhaps Camulosew® in 
Ravenna Cosmography. 27; or Camuloscssa Rraesi- 

Castkateads ^(Cumberland), probably Uxdludamo in 
Ravenna Cosmography, 13, 47-S. 

Castor (Northumberland), Durobnsm m Ravenna 
Cosmography, 9, 33* 

Castorius, a source of Ravenna Cosmography, t. 
Catherine, St., alabaster tables representing history of. 
98, 99, 101; in prison, by, 73, decollation 01, 
too tot; plays of, 99. 

Celle, La (Eure), alabaster rcredos, 53 59 69, 7 °> 

72. 97 98, lot. ^ 

Celovion, unidentified place in S. Scotland, 19, 25 , 

Celunno, now Chesters, t9, 28. 4 , 

Centurion, represented in scenes of the Crucifixion, 50 . 
Coma, unidentified place In Scotland. 19, 28. 

Ccrmium. unidentified place in Scotland, 19, a». 
Certisnassa. unidentified river in N. Britain, 20, 2H. 
Ccsaromago, site near Chelmsford, 4, iK 28. 

Charles VIII of France, benefactor of St. Oswalds 
church at Zug, 109. , . f , 

Chatelaudren (COtes-dti-Nord), alabaster Teredos at, 66. 

68 a. 

Chcllaston (Derby*,), alabaster industry at, 55, 
Chelmsford (Essex). Ccsaromago in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, dose to, 28. 

Chcrbourg {Manchc), alabaster table at, 72 »96. 
Cheater-on-Dee (Cheshire), Deva Vktm m Ravenna 
Cosmography, 8, 31; r« alto under Plays, Medieval 

Religious, 


Chcsterbdlm (Northumberland), V tndolaiidtr in Ravenna 
Cosmography p 49. , 

Chester-le-Strect (co. Durham), Cog&nges in Ravenna 
Cosmography, vi, 12,29. - 

Chesters .(Northumberland), Celunno in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 28. , _. , 

Chew Green (Northumberland), perhaps Ebumculum 
in Ravenna Cosmography, 14, 33- . , 

Chichester (Sussex), Navinwgo Rcgerumm m Ravenna 
Cosmography, 5, 7, 42. . 

Christ, Scenes from the Life and Passion ol: 

alabaster carvings: Incarnation, 63; Nativity, 53. 

62 66; representation of the Child in, 62 3; repre¬ 
sentation of Heaven’. 6s; Ox and Ass represented 
at s8-u’ representation of the Star, hi. Adoration 
of the Kings: 57 - 5^63, 66, reprobation of the 
Star 6c^i, Presentation in the 1 cmplc, jZ. tntrj 
into Jcruakm. 73 "* 77 - Washing the OiKipla 
Feet. *4. The Last Supper. 54 A S ntl > 'Z 1 " ll 
Garden, 54. 74. 75, <A Uetrit>al T " 5-7 
Caiaphas, 53 77 Buffeting, 78-9. 1 rial before 

Pilate, So, Si. Scourging, 80 _i Crowning "< th 
1 horns. St-3, Appearance before Herod, 79 “^°- 
Carrving of the Crow. 82-3. Nailing to the Crow. 
83-4. Crucifixion, 84-7. Deposition, 87,96. Piela, 
87 Entombment. ; t, 87-8,90. Descent mlo Hell 
(or Harrowing of Hell), S 3 - 9°. Resurrection, 9^3- 
95 it, ; stepping upon a Soldier. 57, 91. Mary* « «« 
Tomh, 54- Appearance to the ^ irgiti, 93-4, 95 
Appearance to Mary Magdalene, 54, 75. 77 - 94 f '- 

Ascension. 63-5. 96- . __ B 

Ivory : Nativity, 58, Adoration of the Kings, ,5 
Religious Plays depicting, 5 i- |0 | ■, ^ >r paraUtrls with 
alabaster carvings, vs nho individual scenes under 
alabaster fliew. Massacre of the Innocents. 61. 
Nativity, 56, Entry into Jerusalem, 73-4,77. Bunct- 
Ean, 78' Scourging, 80-1. Cm wrote with 1 horns, 
8a, Appearance before Herod, 79-S0. C arrving o 
the Cross, 82-3, Nailing to the Cross, 83-4. C ruci- 
fixion, 84-7. Entombment, S7-8, Descent into 
Hell, 88-90. Resurrection, 56. 9 °" 3 - Appearance 
to Mary Magdalene, 94-6. Pilgrimage to tmmaiis, 
95^6. Ascension, 65 . 

Roof-boss; Nativity, 58 n. 

Christopher, St., wall-painting with inscriptions m 
Westminster Abbey, 162-3, 

Cibra, fort on Antoni nc Wall, 19. 

Cicutio, perhaps Brecon Gaer, 6, 17, »■ 

CindoceSlum, umdentified place in Scotland, 15, * 9 * 
28 

Cirencester (Glos.), Cironium Dobunorum in Ra venna 
Cosmography, 7, aS- , 

Cironium Dobunorum (Corinium Dolmnnomm), now 

Cirencester, 5, 17, 28, , , 

Cisoing : arms of, 130,13411.; Jeandc, marriage of, 130 b. 

Clare, arms of, 161. , f . -1tr 

Clark-Max well, Prebentlary, alabaster carving formcrK 

belonging to, 64, 

Clavinio, unidentified place in Dorsei, 17, 29. 

Clcd, unidentified Irish river, 20, 29. 

Clindum unidentified place in S. Scotland, > 9 i 2 9 > 
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CJuny (Sabne-et-l^irc), Museum* alabaster carvings in* 
„ 53 »o 7 $* 97 - _ 

Coantk, perhaps river Kent, 15, zo, 39, 

Coccuveda, unidentified place in Northumberland, 14, 
*9 p 39* 

Cocqman. arms of, 133, 134. 

Cogwigev (Gongangiiim), now Chester-fe~Stneet, it, 19, 
^ * 9 - 

CifHuvcimirnn. unidentified river in Kent, zeu 29. 

Coke, iTiomas* isl Fail of Leicester, Gospels and Missal 
from Wcmgarten bought by, 11 z. 

Colonic^ unidentified fort on An to nine Wall, 19, 29. 
Culchestcr (Essex) p Mamilodub Cokinia in Ravenna 
Cosmography* 39, 

Cologne, relic of St, Vincent's head procured from, t to. 
Coldness, unidentified place in Dorset^ 17, 39. 
Compiegnc (Oise), alabaster reredns at K 7S, 80, 82 w. 
Comiatc, now Northwich, 9, 18* 29. 

Condecor, now Benwcll, ig, 29, 

Cartridge (Northumberland)* perhaps Corielopocariuin 
in Ravenna Cosmography* 30, 

Gt>rda 9 unidentified place in S. Scotland, 19, 29. 
Dnidopocsirium, perhaps Comopitum (Corbridgc), I2 k 

Curinium Dobiinnonim {Chelmsford), srt' Cironium 
Dobtmomm. 

Curitiutar, unidentified place in S* Scotland, 14, tg, 30. 
Cornwall,, Richard of, amis of* m heraldic glass, 160, tfii, 
Corstopitum, ive Coridopocariuni. 

Cor&ula, a Western tsle T 20 1 30, 

Courtmisin, armsof + 132n**136-7; Higcr 11 [,irmsof, 136. 
Coventry (War), set undtt PIayj+, Medieval Religious' 
Coxe, Archdeacon, on his visit to Zug T cited, 103,114,119. 
Crcdigpne, perhaps now Carridcil, 19, 30. 

Crisp, J\ A„ alabaster can ing formerly belonging to, hfi. 
Craudngp, unidentified place in -S. Scotland, 19, 30. 
Cutnghien, arms of, 136-7. 

Qinetzione, now Black Field, MiJdenliaJI (Wilts.), 4, > r 17, 

^ l Qi 

Cuitia, an uni Jen titied S. Coast river, 20, 30, 

Cunia, a Western Isle, 20, 30. 

Cup, symbol of St. Oswald, 114-18. 

Curdnate, tet Durcmate. 

Dannoni (Damnum), unidentified place in Lowlands of 
Scotland, 13, 19, 30. 

Danzig, Marienkirchc Triptych (netedos), 62, 64, 65 n. t 
75 » 93 * 9 *p ™« 

Damtila, a Western Isle, 20. 31* 

Dedba, unidentified place in Scotland, 19, 31, 

Dcctiaria (Pettmria), now E. Brough, 18* 31. 

Delgovicia, ut Devovitia. 

Demeroscs[s]a p unidentified place in Scotland* 15* 19* 31. 
Dcrbembnt, now Liiilechc&ter, 9, 18+31. 

Dorvtnri&ne, now Pupomlc* to* iB* 31. 

Dement* River, probably Dorvantiutn in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 15, jj* 

Dcva Vietris (\Tctrix). now Chcatcr-on-Dtu, 8-9, 18, jr. 
Deventiastcno, Statin, unidentified site in Devon, 14, 17, 
l 3 x - 

Devionfoso, unidentified place in Devon, ly, ji + 


Devoid, unidentified place in Scotland, 15, iy* 31* 
Dcvtrvicia (Delgovicist). perhaps now* Millington, 18, 32. 
Dewsbury (Yorks A, Campodumim near, 43. 

Dieppe (Seine -1 nferi curt), alabaster carving at, 62, 
Dixiolngunduno. uni Jen tilled place probably in co. 

Durham* 19, 32. 

Djcmifa* City' Baths at, 193. 

Dolls, used to represent infants in medieval plays, 61-3. 
Doloclndo, unidentified place in Devon or Dorset* 17*32. 
Dorcades (Orcades), now the Orkney l& lands, 20, 32. 
Dorchester-nn-Thatncs, ferry at, probably Tamesc in 
Ravenna Cosmography, 7, 46. 

Dorvantium, probably river Derwent, 15* zo, 31. 

Douaj (Nurd)* alabaster carving in Muicitm, St. 

Dover (Kent), and River Dover* Duhris and Durbis in 
Ravenna Cosmography, 32, 

Drama„ Medieval Religious, English Alabaster Carvings 
as Records of, 51-101; it* aim Elays* Medieval 
Religious. 

Drayton Parslow (Bucks.), alabaster carving at, 8011, 
Drew, Edward, glazier, 160. 

Drojnrich (Wares.), probably Sal in is in Ravenna Coamo- 
graphy, 5, 7, 44. 

DuiihsissEs (DubabissEs)* unidentified place in S. Scot¬ 
land. 19* 32. 

DubabJssis, see Duabstssis, 

Dubris, now Dover* 4* 18, 32. 

Dunstan, St., liturgical drama of the Resurrection by* 56. 
Durbis, now river Dover, 15, 20, 32. 

□urcinate {? Curdnale), perhaps Rraughing, 9, 18* 32* 
Durham (co. Durham), St. Oswald's bead buried with 
St. Cuthbeit at, 103. 

Duriamo, unidentified place in Devon, 17; 32. 
Duroavemo Cantiacomtri, now Canterbury, 4, 18, 33. 
DurobrnbiE (Durobrivis), now Rochester, Kent, 4,18*33. 
Durobrism, now Castor (Xorthants,) + 9* 18+33- 
Durofcrivis, icr Durohrabis. 

Durocomavis, srr Puiwaro navis, 

Dumlavr, perlmps the river Siyale, 20, 33. 

Duroviguio, perhaps Godmanchcster, 9, 18, 33. 

Eberhard, John, journal and account-book of, 109; 
budding and furnishing of St. Oswald^ clmrch at 
Zug by, 109-14; letter from ablwnt of Peterborough 
to, nt* rz2: painting of* 109. 

Ebb* unidentified place in £. Scotland, 19, 33, 

Eburaeum (Eboracum)* now Ynrk, 4, 18* 33, 
Eburomlum, now Cappnck or Chew Green, 14, 19, 33. 
Ecaquelon (Eure), alabaster tabic at B 74, 93, 94, 94, 
Eehtemach (Luxemburg), St. Oswald's livad preserved 
at, 103. 

Edmondson^ Complete Body of lirtaldry, hy + died, 127, 
Edmund, St r , alabaster tables representing* 99. 

Edward thy Confessor, arms of, in heraldic glass* rfip, 161. 
Edward, Prince, afterwards Edward I, arms of, l6f- 
Edward l\ r and Elizabeth WydeviJk, drawing of arms 
of, for heraldic glass, ibz. 

Etnskdeln (Switzerland), chapel dedicated to St. Osi^ald 
at T 105, 

Lirimon, a Western bfe, 20, 33. 

Eiudcnsca, ser Evi Jensca. 
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Elavtana, a Western 1 slc t 20. 33+ 

Ekonto. unidentified place tn Cornwall* 13* 17, 33- 
Eldcbold, 3 source for the Ravenna Cosmography, 1. 
Eleanor of Provence, arms of, in heraldic glass, i&Q* )6 i 4 
Elcte, a Western Tsle, 20, 33, 

Eligius, St +I alabaster tables representing 99; playsof, 99. 
Ellen P River (Cumberland)* Bribra in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy. 26, 

EUenboroiigh (Cumberland), perhaps Akuna in Ravenna 
Cosmography, io T ij* 

Eltabo, unidentified place in Cornwall 17, 33. 

Ekavriri, unidentified in Ravenna Cosmography, 18.33- 
Empire, The. arms of, 161, 

Epoceasa (Ypncessa). unidentified site in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 17- 34 - 

Erasmus* St. p Martyrdom of, alabaster carvings repre¬ 
senting, 53 n Pt tot; scenes from the life of, 99; 
plays of, 99, 

Eaten (Aesic-j), now Crcatehesttrs, 13, 19. 34^ 
Esklebeck* (Hekdbcec): arms of* 137. T 39 ^ 

d\ arms of, 138* 

Esse, a Western isle. 20, 34™ 

Esiuctius, m luctius, 

Ethddruda, St,, alabaster carving of Entombment of* 
53 nr. scenes from the life of, 99, 

Eve* tee under Adam. 

EvidenscafEmdertscaJ, probably now Invercsk, 14, * 9 p 34 - 
Ewenni, River, Avcntio in Ravenna Cosmography 1 1 5 > 2 4 - 
Esetcr, Scadum Xsmonim, (!sca IJumnuninrum) in 
Ravenna Cosmography, 35 - 
Exosades, a Western Isle. 20, 34. 


Fsmocodde. uni dent] ik’d site near Bewcastte, ij> ^9 p 34 t 
F elder, Hans, architect, 113 . 

Feme. Sir John, Blazon of Genirse, by. cited, 127. 
Filkvn, arms of, 14ft, 

Fintaix St,* King of Scotland* relics of. 112, 113; cup 
symbol of, 118 n. 

Florcnville or FlorainvillCi arms of F iiS h I 33 1 * 34 > 
Foliage* medieval representations of, 73, 74, 75* 77* 94 - 
Forden Gaer (Caer Flos) (Salop), probably Lavobnma 
in Ravenna Cosmography, 8, 37* 

Forth. The, probably Bdora in Ravenna Cosmography, 
24. 

Fourez, M. t on umhratcd charges, cited r 129 • 
Fraucnthol (Switzerland), relics of Sc, Oswald at, 111, 


Gabagland* (Camboglani s), now Birdoswald, 5,13,18,34. 
Gabroccntio (Gab rose ntt), now Borrow' Wal Is or Moresby 
in Cumberland, 18, 35. 

Gabrosertti, see Gabrocentio. 

GdllanJ. Cornelius, Flanders King of Arms, Armorial 
of Flanders, by, raH; cited, 136. 

Gains, iw Galluvio. 

Gilbreath, Dr. D, L., on urabreted charges, cited, 129- 
Gal I uvio (Galava), now Borr-ms Field, Ambleside, 9, 18, 


Gardens, medieval representations of, 74. 75, 94, 95 - 
Gascoyne, Henry, and Elizabeth Boynton his wife, arms 

of, 145, . 

Geliot, Lou van, on the ombre, cited, it®- 


Celfc Roll, cited, 132. 133. 

Centilis of Spoleto, Bp. of Anagni, visit to Zug by, ioy. 
George. St., alabaster tables representing history of, 98, 
101; before Dacian, tot; Resurrection of. too; 
plays of, 99. 

Ghistelles! arms of Cadets, *37-4*1 pedigree of, 137- 
Ghost or Shadow as a Charge in Heraldry, 125-49. 
Giano (Glano). unidentified place in Corn wall, 17, 35. 
GiLlion ie Courageux, apocryphal coat of arms of, 137 n, 
Giano, tee Giano, 

Gianoventa or GianmbatUa, we Cantivcntt. 

Glebon Cblonu (Glevurn Colonial, now Gloucester, 5 - 

* 7 + 45 - 

Glevurn Colon in, fee Glebon Colonia. 

Gloucester: Glebon Colonia in Ravenna Cosmography, 
5, 7, tt; St. Oswald's body translated to, 103. 
Glover, Robert, lion umbra ted illustrated by, 12;, 146. 
Gobannium, see Bannio. 

God mane hester (Hunts.), Durovigutn in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 33. 

Goodman, Dean Gabriel, mo nutrient of, in \\ esi minster 
Abbey, 157. 

Gospels, 11th-century Anglo-Saxon, from Weingarten, 

] 12. 

Grandma, a Western Isle, 20, 35. 

Gravy tine, De, arms of. 136, 137. 

Grestchesters (Northumberland), Esica in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 34. , . 

Gretna (Dumfries.), probably Maponi in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 39. 

Grille Collection, see Saint-Do, 

Guidi. Prof. Giacomo, excavation* at l.epcis Magna, 165- 


Hainauh and Holland (Aweanes), arms of, 13 o tt- 
Hakon ( North timberland), Onno in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 43- , ... 

Hamilton of Raploch, arms of, and later matriculations 

of, 148. 

Hammarn as-Sarakh, Baths at, 193, 

Htrd knot (Cumberland), Medtobogdu in Ravenna 
Cosmography, to, 40. 

Harrowing of Hell, alabaster carvings depicting, 5311., 
&S-90, 

Hawklcy (Hants), alabaster caning in church, 75. 
Heaven, represented in alabaster carving and on medieval 
stage, 6), bS. 

Hell-mouth, representations of, 72-3, 98- 
Hembize: arms of, 132 133, 135; Sir Jehan de, arms 

of, *31 a., 133".; Segber dc, ^ of > 1 33 n - 
Htnry, St., figure representing, 113. 

Henri- III, arms of, in heraldic gloss, 160, 161. 

Henry V, Westminster Abbey recluse consulted by, 157, 


Henry VIH, Royal amis of time of, in heraldic gloss, 161. 
ilenr\ r the Sacristan, Missal of, it;, 

Henry of Sax, prior of St. Gall, chapels founded by, 104. 
Heraldry: Ghost or Shadow as a Cliargc in, 125-49; 
Sumnurv, 149; treatment of Ghost or Shadoiv in 
Heraldic"Treatises, f25“9; in continental treatises, 
12ft; umhratcd charges signifying temporary loss 
of property, 126,135; confusion of umhratcd charges 


Dd 


vol, sent. 
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with unfinished coats, 139-40; imaginary and name- 
less coats, 147-8. 

Heraldry, Complete Body of, by Edmondson, m umbrated 
charges* cited, 127, 

Heralds College, French heraldic MS* in, 128; painted 
armorial in, IJ2. 

Herod T tee under Christ and niso Salome, 

Ho] k hum liidl (Norfolk), MSS. from Weingarten at, 112. 
Holme, Randle, Academy of Armory , by, cited, 127, 
147-8. 

Holy Spirit, The Descent of, represented sn alabaster 
carvings, 96. 

Hornby Castle (Lucs,);, alabaster carving from, 66. 
Horsley, West (Surrey), alabaster carving in Church, 62, 
Homesteads (Northumberland), Velurcion in Ravenna 
Co&inography, 48* 

Hunting Baths at Lcpeis Magna, 165-^5. 

Jaciodulma (Lactodom), now Towcetter, 4, 18, 35. 
Thermo* probably now Iwcmc in Dorset, 17, 35. 
fberran, unidentified site in Scotland, 19* 35- 
Ilklev (Yorks.), perhaps AJicnna in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 9, 22. 

Inscnos, unidentified island in Ravenna Cosmography, 
50. 

I n trail m, river name in Ravenna Cosmography K 20, 35+ 
Inveresk {Midlothian), probabty Eiudemcaor Evidensca 
in Ravenna Cosmography, 14, 34, 

Isca, now river Uak, 5, 15, 20, 35. 

Jsca Augusta, now Caerlton-npon-Usk, 17, 35. 

Jsca Dumnnniomm, now Exeter, see Stadum Namolum. 
Itueodon, unidentified place in 5 . Scotland, 19, 36. 
luctius {l-^iLsctius), now river Yetwyth, 15, 30, 36. 
Iuliocenon, site N. of Ravenglass, 5, 18, 36. 
lupanJa, site near Gwrwent* 17, 36. 

Iweme (Dorset), probably Jberuio in Ravenna Cosmo- 

gfi»phy* 35* 

James the Great, St., alabaster carvings representing 
scenes, from the life of, 98; plays of, 99. 
jesse, Tree of, alabaster carvings of, 53 n, 

John the Baptist, St.: alabaster tables representing 
historv of, 98* Alabaster carvings representing 
scenes from the life of: Naming of, 53 tr ; Preaching, 
77 ff. t 99; Salome dancing before Herod, 99; De¬ 
collation, too; Salome wounding head of, too; 
Entombment of, 100; Burial of head of, 75; Play a 


of, 99, 

Jones, Evan, Welsh tractate on heraldry published by, 
125. 

Joseph, St., represented in ‘Nativity' and "Adoration of 
the Kings', 6o+ 6a. 

Jnsse. St., figures representing, 113+ 114- 

Judgement, The Last, and ‘Fifteen Signs Preceding*, 
alabaster carvings representing,, 96-7+ 

Judith: daughter of Baldwin IV of Flanders, married lo 
Toslig* 106; married to Welf, Duke of Bavaria, 106, 
111 ■ in possession of relics of St. Oswald, 106, 11 i; 
visit to Wcingartcn, 106; enrichment of monastery' 
at, nip 112; Gospels, Missal, and other books 
given by, 112; buried with Well at Wcmgaiten, lob; 
cult of St, Oswald brought to Wurttemberg by* 107, 


KatbaJ (Stvria), altar piece at, 1 i j ». 

Keepe, Henry, account of gloss in Westminster Abbey 1 
by, cited! 161. 

Kenchcsier (Herefordshire), Magnis in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy t 39* - p _ 

Kent, River (Westmorland), perhaps Coantia in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 29. 

Khaxnis&i (Algeria), Forum Baths at, 193, 

Kirkby Thore (Westninrlatid), Ravotiia in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 10, 44, 

Knarcs borough (Yorks,), St. Robert of, 151; Humphrey 
dv Bohun, son of Humphrey and Elizabeth de 
Rohun, born al T 151, 

Kuen, Anion, statue of St, Oswald by, 106 n. 

I rt ictodoro, see Eactodulma* 

Lacy: arms of, 143+ 144; arms of, In Westminster Abbey, 
161. 

Lagecium, see T^gcntium. 

Lagentiuni(Lagecium),isowCast]efordon Aire, 11,18 f j6« 
Lagubalium (LtiguvaUn), now Carlisle, 3, 18, 36- 
Lambaesis, Baths, 177 n, r 193. 

Lam bard, Brother William, probably recluse of West- 
minster Abbey, account of attendance at Court 
mask, 159-^60. _ 

Lanchester (co. Durham)* Lineuvigb in Ravenna 

Cosmography* iz* 37 - 

Landing site near Sikhester t 7, 18, 36+ 

Lano, site near Antonin* Wall* 19, 36* 

Lanterns, used in carvings and religious plays of the 
"Betrayal 1 * 77, 

Lavaris* siver name in Ravenna Cosmography, 4, 1.S, 36. 
Lavubrinta, perhaps Forden Gatr (Cacr HtMf), 8, 18, 37* 
Lawrence, St.: Martyrdom of: alabaster carvings repre¬ 
senting, J3 " r 100; scenes from ihe life of, 991 
plays of, 99, 

It Boucq, Noel, umbra ted lion in treatise on heraldry by, 
12S. 

Lecloceto, now Lichfield. 4, iS* 37* 

Leeds (Yorks.), Philosophical Society, alabaster carving 
belonging to, 67. 

Lcgh, Gerard, A&edemt of Armorie . by, cited, 126-7. 
Leicester* Ratecorion in Ravenna Cosmography* 9, 44. 
[Ldgh, S. (Oxon.), painting of St_ Michad at, 67 n, 
Leman is, Lcmana, now Lympne, 15, i8, 20 t 37. 

Lcnda, unidentified river in E. Britain, 20. 37. 
Leopard-hum, painted frieze representing* at Lcpcis 
Magna, 181, 192, 

Lepcis Mag ha: monticefti, 166; mosaics in Museum, 
180m; trade in ivory, skins, and wild beasts, 194-5. 

Hadrianic Baths* 167, 172; Caldarium, 169; iestudo 
at, 177. 

Hunting Baths: acknowledgements, 165-6; pre-bath 
structures, 167; Early Bath-building, 167-9; rus¬ 
tications to Early Bath-building, 1(19-71; additions 
to the original nucleus, 171-3; interior ornament, 
178-91, 192-3; Conclusion* ■ 91—5- 
Apodytcrium (Rooms 12-13), i68< 172, 175, 174^ 
191; omament T 187-8, 193. Caltiarm(Rooms 6—x ij p 
168, 169, 170, 173, 174, 175, 177; ornament. 186-7, 
Entrance, 167. Entrance Corridor (Room i),oma- 
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ment> 17S. Frigidarium (Room 2)* 167, 168, 169* 
170* 173, 174, [91; ornament 179-fa; — mosaic 
figure-subjects* 179; — printed hunting-sec fire, 181. 
Portico, 175. Room 3, ornament, 183-4. Room 4, 
ornament, 184-5. Room 15 (Latrine)* ornament. 
172* 188. Room 17* ornament, 189-90. Room IQ, 
ornament, 191, Room zo f o rnam ent* 191. Tepi- 
darium (Room 5), 167; ffiS* 169, 170, 171, 174; 
ornament, 185-6^ 

Cisterns or tanks, 173* 174- 
II eating, 169, 170, 1 73-7. 

Hypocausts, 168, 170. 

Latrines, r68 F 173, 175, 

Lead piping, 174. 

Marble veneering: Room t (EjitranccV,(Imitation), 
178; Room 2 (Frigidarium)*180, 181 ; Room 3, 183, 
Mosaics, 1 68, 172, 174, 1 91, 1 Qi; figure-subjects, 
179-80' Room 1 (Entrance Corridor), 178; Room 2 
(Frigi darium), 179-80, 182; Room 3, 183; Room 4, 
185; Room 5 (Tcpidariuni), 185H&: Rooms 6-11 
(CalJjria), 1B6-7; Rooms 12-13 (Apodyterium), 
1 38 ; Room 17, 190; Room 19, 191; Room 20* 191. 

Painted decoration, Room 1 (Entrance Corridor), 
178; Room 2 (Frigidarium), iSo w tSi (hunting 
scenes), 183; Room3, tfa, 183 (Niloticscene), 184; 
Room 4, 184, 185; Room 5 (TepidariuniL 185; 
Rooms6-i 1 (Caldaxia), 186-7; Rooms 12-13 (Apody* 
tcrium), 187-8; Room 15 (Latrine), 18S; Room 17, 
189-90; Room 1 9i 191; Room 20. 191. 

Stucco decoration, 191; Room 2 (Frigidarium), 
179, t8o; Room 3* 182; Room 4, 184, 185; Room 5 
(Tepi darium)* 185; Rooms 6-1 * (Caldaria), 186—7. 
Terra-cotta piping, 169, 17^ 

Tnturit* ohm 3 i~jr 

Vaulting, 168, 1^9, 170. 1 73 r l 931 (SquLochca), 170. 
Water-supply* 169* 173-7. 

Windows* 169, 170. 

Lesser Baths at: House of Orpheus Mosaic, 193; un- 
exeavated. 193. 

Leuea, now river Loughor, 15, 20, 37. 

Leucuinago, unidentified place near Andover, 5, 17, 37. 
I«cuguscna (Leucosena), a Welsh river, 15* 20, 37. 
Lcviodanum, unidentified site in Scotland, 19, 37, 
Levioxava* unidentified place in Scotland, 19, 37. 

Lcxhy, of Liege, arms of* 128 ft. 

Liar* river name in N, England, 20* 37- 

Lichfield (Staffs.), LcctoCetO in Ravenna Cosmography* 

17 - 

Lille (Nord), alabaster carving in Museum, 91 n. 
Lincoln (Lino,): Lindtim Colonia in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy. 9. 38; representation of Hell on W . front of 
Cathedral, 89 u* 

Lincovigh (Longovicto), now Larches ter, 12, 18. 37, 
Lindinis, unidentified place in W. Doraet* 17, 37, 
Lindisfarne(N T tjrthombcrland) l St. Oswald’s head buried 

at ’ io 3 ' * * 

Lindum Colonia, now Lincoln. 9* to* 35. 

Ltononaa, a Western Isle* 20, 38. 

Li on-hunt* painted frieze representing, at Lepcis Magna, 
181, 

Li tan a, fort on Antoninc Wall* * 9 * 


Lilinomago (Litanomago), unidentified place in Scot- 
land, 15, 19, 38* 

Lirtltchestcr (Dcrbys,)* Derbentionein Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 9, 31. 

Liverpool (Lancs.), Museum. alabaster carving In* 68* 
Llanfair-ar-y-bryn (bL Wales), perhaps Alabum in 
Ravenna Cosmography* 6+ zz, 

Llamo (Wales), Bremia in Ravenna Cosmography, 6, 23. 
Loeatrevc*unidentified place in S\V r Scotland* 14* 19* 38, 
Lodone, u e'l iduntitled place in N. Scotland. iq t 38, 
Londinium August i, now London, 4, 18, 38, 

London. Brother John, Westminster Abbey recluse, 3 57, 
London, Londinium August! in Ravenna Cosmography * 

LjOngimis, represented in scenes of the Crucifixion, 85 -6. 
Longis, a Western IsIe K so, 3 &- 
Longovicio* str Lmcovig h r 
Lorch (Germany)* relic- of St. Oswald at, 1 15 #i. 
Loughor, River (S. Wales), Leuca in Ravenna Cosmo- 
37 -. 

Ixmtfut* Adam* Kintyrc Pursuivant* heraldic treatises 
copied by, 126. 

Loxa, unidentified place in S. Scotland, 19. 38, 

Lucerne (Switzerland), St. Oswald play at. izo* 
Lucotion, unidentified place in S. Scotland, 19* 38, 
Lugti valid, set Lagubalium. 

Ltitudaron (Lutudarum), unknown site probably in 
Derbyshire, 9, jg, 38. 

Lvdkfcc (Lancs.), alabaster table in chapel at. 100 n. 
Lympne (Kent), (place and river), Leminis, Leimria* in 
Ravenna Cosmography* 37, 

Macatoniuxi* unidentified place near Gloucester, !". 39. 
Atacedonia* King of h amis attributed to, 148, 

Madrid (Spain), Museum, alabaster carvings in, 69, 70. 
Magsncia (Magantia), a Western Isle, 20* 39. 

Ma^nis* now (u) Kenchester, 5* 17, 39; and (A) Carvoran, 
Jr * 3 - 36 ; 

AI abler* John, priest anti dramatist of Zug, izo P 
Maio and Maia T novv Bowne^-on-Solway„ 13. t8* 19^ 39. 
Mainnu. a Wosiem I^| Cp 20* 39. 

Malaca* now Mull, 50, 

Malchus* represented in alabaster carvings and in 
medieval rdlgwos plays* 75-6, 77. 

A laic, Emile T on medieval religious plays* cited^ 51. 
Manavi* unidentified place in Scotland* 15, 19, 39. 
Manchester (Lancs.), Mautio in Ravenna Cosmography a 
5, 9, IQ* 40, 

Manna* a Western hie* probably Arran* 20* 39* 
Mamilodulo Colonia (CantuEodunum CulonEa), now 
Colchester, 4* iS i jcj. 

Maponj* probably Gretna, 15. 19, 39. 

Maporiton, unidentified place in S. Scotland, 19. 40. 
Marcomir the Goth* source of Ravenna Cosmography* 1- 
Marootaxon* unidentified place En Scotland, 19, 40. 
Maromago* unidentified place in S. Scotland, J4, 19, 40. 
Marseilles (Bouchc-du*RMl>e)i alabaster camng in 
Museum, 62, 

Martin, St., alabaster tables representing history of. (j8; 
plays of, 99; associated with St. Oswald in dedica¬ 
tions, 104, xd6. 




Coronation, 
Be- 
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Mar} the Virgin, St,: 

Figures representing, itj- 
Girdle of, 151. „ . 

Scenes from Lite Life of 1 /'W thr Nativity, L niahxion, 
and titber scenes from the Life of Christ, set under 

Christ, f f . to 

Alabaster Carvings: Dedication of, 69-70. He- 
troths!* 70. Annunciation, 53 n., 63. Iiwarnatlnn* 
fjj. Purification, 70-2* 96. Fainting attbe Cross* 57^ 
Assumption, 66 -h}, 97 * representation of Heaven 
jn t 6*, Appearance tn Thomas, 69- Laron 
6h p 68. With St* Michael weighing Souls, 97. 

UdifiLotis Plays depicting: Dedication. 69 
tmili^l. 70. Annunciation, 68* Purification, 71-2* 
Assumption ind Coronation, 66-8* 97. 

Maryport-on-Ellen (Cumberland), Alaiuia in Ravenna 
Cosniography, 22. 

Mastsna, unidentified place near Exeter, 17. 

Mastaing, arms of T 140. 

Mwtovion + unidentified place in Scotia on, ii)? 40. 
Maulion, unidentified place in Scotland „ 19, 40. 

Mautio (probably Mamucio), now Manchester, 5, 9 - 1h N 
40. 

Maviu, now river Meavy P 15* 19, 40* 

Maximus, a source for Ravenna Cosmogtaphs, 1- 
Mtavv, River (Dcvoii)p Maviam Ravenna Cosmography* 

l 5i 4°- * 

Mcdilojbogdo, now‘1 lardknot, 9, 18, 40. 

Mediolano, uni dentified place in Cheshire, S, iS, 40. 
Mcdiomano, perhaps now CaereWS,8, 18, 40, 
Mcdiomenicliiri. a fijuton the Autonine Wall, ij> [ 9 > 4 ® 1 
Mclamoni, unidentified place in Devon, 17, 4 J - 
MeLmdra Castle (Derby*.}, Zerdobili.i in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 5. 34 

Mclevn (Mdetio), unidentified place in Dorset, 17, 41. 
Mdfnrd. Long (Suffolk), alabaster carving at, 57, 59 »■ 
Mcmamu ruin' (probably Nctnantimim), unidentified 
place near Scottish Dee, 15. * 9 > 4 1 ■ 

Mcncstrier, C. F,, on umbrated charges, cited, tag. 
Meat*vie, unidentified place in Devon. 17, 41. 
Mctambala (Neroetamhala), unidentified place near 

Cocrwcnt, 17. 41.. . . . , 

Michael, St, represented clothed m feathers, 67: t\ sign¬ 
ing Souls, alabaster carving of, 53 n., 97. 

Miidc n!i a 11 (Black Field), nr. Marlborough (Wilts.), 
Cunctuio in Ravenna Cosmography, 30. 

Mill dunum, unidentified place in Devon, 17, 41, 
Millington (Yorks.), per Imps Devovicia in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 32. 

Minerre, a Western Isle, 20, 41, 

Minos, unidentified place in Ravenna Conmography, 19* 

Minuter Lovell (Oxon.), Church, arms of St, Oswald in 
W. window at* t r 4 

Misiij unidentified place in Ravenna Cosmography „ 19* 

41 ' 

Mona* now Anglesey ao T 41. 

Mondoncda {Hpainb alabaster carving at, 6g. 

Moris (Belgium), Passion-plays staged at. hi it. 
Montpaulhott ur Montpaon, arms of. 135. 

Mooaburg (Bavaria). Ascension Flay, 65. 
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Moresby (Cumberland), perhaps Gabroecnrio in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 10, 35. 

Muriduno, unidentified place in DcvoUj 17* 4 1 - 
Morionio, unidentified place in ^ ■ Dorset, I 7, 4 * ■ 
Momay, arms of, 140. „ . . , , 

Moucchott, Morfiolt, or Muinehalt, fair, Knight of the 
Round Table, arms of, 147- 

Mull (Western Isles). Makes in Ravenna Cosmography. 


5 °- 


Murer, Jos, glass-painter of Zurich. 117- 

Murimouth, Brother John, Westminster Abbey recluse, 

I57* 

Muluantonis* an identified place in Sussex, t8 r 41. 

Nantes (Loire-1 n hrri turo) „ alabaster earwigs of the 
Tassiord at, 74+ 75. 77, 8t, 8 a t 84* 86, 88, Sy h 92* 

Nanttvich**(Cheshire): probably Salims in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 44; roof-boss carted with Nativity 
scene* 58 «■ 

Naples. (Italy), teredos in Museum* Sow. 

Nauruni, unidentified river tn SM . Britain, 15* 4 ^ l 

Navarre Rolf, cited, 132. 

N a vintage Regenliuni (Novtamago), now C liichirster* 7, 

s 7* 4^* 

Navi one, now Rroiighj Derbyshire, 5« 4 ^' 

Nawordi Castle (Cumberland), alabaster casings at, & 5 * 

Nelson) D., alabaster carvings formerly belonging to, 66, 

73 * 79 '« 3 . IQO ' 

NtmeiambaSa, W Mctambala- 

NemetotiiEio, unidentified river in Cornwall, 17, 42, 
Nevele: arms of, 138; Marguerite dt Lcngucml, arms 
of, 138. 

New York, Metropolitan Museum, alabaster carving in, 
t)8; Pier pout Morgan Library, MSS. from Weiit- 
garten in h i i2 s 115. 

Ncwstead (Roxburghshire), Trimuntium in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 47. 

Nicholas, Brother, anchorite of West minster, 155. 

Nilotic scenes, represented in mosaics tn Tripolitania, 
180, 192. 

'Northern Passion,’ The, cited, 84, 8; «. 

Northwich (Cheshire), Condate in Ravenna 

grapliy. g, 29, 

Nntitia Dignitatum, cited, 4, 5, 9, it, 12- 
No t ting ham (Notts.), alabaster industry at, 55, 57* 775 
Museum, alabaster carving in, 86 w. 

Novia, unidentified river in Kent. 20, 42. 

Noviomagno, unidentified site in Hampshire, 5, 17, 4 *' 
Noviomago. iff Navtmngo. 

Nuvitia, unidentified river in Britain, 20, 42. 

Nuremberg (Ba van a), Germanic Museum, alabaster 
carvings in. 69, 70, 71, 72, 

Oberageri (Switzerland), dedication to St. f)swald at, 
I2ti relics of St. Oswald at, 109, 

Odo, Ravenna Cosmography compiled for. 1 . 

Olcack^ is h unidentified place N. uf Hadrian aall, i*)i 4-■ 
Oleric2 H probably now r Old Ciirlislc, 10 F i8 h 42, 

Olicana p set Aticuna. 


Cosmo- 
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Ombre du Soled, 129 n r 

Omiretcdertis, unidentified place in W, Dorset, 17* + 3 - 

OnnJ n unidentified place in Hampshire, 17- 43 - 

Gnno, now Hallnn, 5, 19, 43. 

Order of St, Antoine de Barh^o*sL\ namefesa coat m 
Armorial of, 134 n. f 147- 

Orcadca, str Dorcades. 

Orkney Islands, Dorcades in Ravenna Cosmography, 32. 

Oswald, St: and his Church at Zug, 103-ajJ antia of, 
11411,; connexion with Counts of Hc^renhtrg, 
11911.; burial and subsequent translations of re¬ 
mains of* roj; cult of, in Switzerland, 103-/» cup 
and raven symbols of T 114-1S; dedications to, in 
Svvstzerland h rzi-i; festival of, at ^ug, 119*^emends 
of, in German poem ‘Oswald*, 115-16; marriage to 
daughter of CynegiU of \\ essex„ ii 6w.; mytery 
plays on Life of, 110-1, 

Bust "of, on coins and medals, 119, Glass, Stained, 
represent! ng, at: Basle (from Baden), 1J 7 1 ^ ettingen, 
117; Zurich, 1 t8» MS. representations, 114* '* 5 * 
Paintings representing: at Rszuns,. 107; at Salzburg 
115 11.; at Zug, 109, 118,119, Relics of, at: Bergites, 
St~ Winnoc, 10611.: Hchtemach, 103; l-nuicnihal, 
ill; London (St. Paul's), Gorch. 115^-: 

f Ibcriigeri „ 109; Peterborough, u ck 11: Schaff- 
hauscit, 105, 111 - 13 , 113; Sototimm, 113; Utrecht, 
[ 19 ji,; Weinganen, io6 f in, tij; Wettingen* hi; 
Zug, 1 10-13, 11S-19, Statues of h at Peterdiaasen, 
106 ft. ; at Zug, 113; (on horseback), 114; (slaying 
Cadwalk), 114; (on choir stalls). 114. 

Oi erhorough (Cumberland), perhaps Caluvin in Ravenna 
Cosmography* 37, 

Ovcrbrakelc (Hemhizc), arms of, 132 n~ T 1 33 * 


Padcrborn (Westphalia)* alabaster caning in Cathedral, 

57 ^*?^ . 1 l - . 

Palliot, Pierre, on umbnrted charges, a ted, izq* 

Palm and substitutes, represented in alabaster carvings 
and on medieval stage, 73-4- 
Ehimpoealia (Camhudunum and Calcana), site near 
Dewsbury and Tadcnster, n, t8, 43. 

Panovius, unidentified place-name, 19. 43. 

Pupcasile (Cumberland), Dervcntione in Ravenna 
Cosmography, io, 13, 31. 

Paris, Loti vie Museum, alabaster carvings in, bo, 97 - 
Parliament of Heaven, alabaster carving representing, 63 
Paul, St,, w Peter. St., and. 

Pfendrecht* arms of, 139. „ , . , 

Peter, St., alabaster carvings:Trial of, 53 " S at the Gate 
of Heaven, 98. 

Peter, Si„ and St. Paul: alabaster tables representing, 
99; plays of, 99. 

Peterborough (Northants.), Abbey of: arms of, 111 d-» 
relics of St. Oswald at, no, 115; letter to John 
Eberhaitl from abbot of* m, 122. 

Peters hausen (L. Constance): cult oi St. Oswald at, 104. 
105, 10*; dedication of Chapels at, 104: sUU “' or 
St. Oswald at, to6 h- 

Petra Sancta, Silvester, on tlie ombre, cited, 128. 
Pcluam* see DcCuorio. 

Pendnger Map: cited, 3, 4, 15- 


[V va a fort on the Auto nine Wall, 19, 43. 

Philadelphia (U.S.A.), alabaster carving in Johnson 
Collection, 81. 

Pilais, unidentified place in Devon or Cornwall, 17, 43. 
Pinnatis, unidentified place in Scotland, i;. 19. 43 - 
Plays, Medieval Religious, Bibliographical Hey, j 1 n. 
Representation of the Infant Christ in, 61-3. Gn 
Life of St. Oswald. 120-1. See <tlsv under Christ* 
Mary the Virgin. St,, tmd individual saints. 
Armour, 55. Clubs and cudgels used in* 78-9. 

Costume, 54 - 55. 7 <H*°- L>oiis and cm ‘ 

ploved in, 61-5, f>7- ‘Pageants 1 used sis stages, 53 n. t 


Beian^on/ls. Chester, 60 n„ 61, 84, 85. 88, 91, 9 3 > 
93, 95 * 9 6 * 97 - 98. Coventry, 52, 5 S. 5 6 - 57 - 59 . <'h 
67* 68, 69, 70, 71 . " 4 * 75 - 7 ft - 77 - 7 b »■* 79 * ft “- 
85. ». 87. s 9 . 90 - 93 * 94 - 95 - */>- 97 * 9 *.- V&V* 

87,94. Mans, fit it. Moosburg, 65. Norwich, 80 n. 
Tawncley, 55 * 77 * 7 ^> & 1 - 8** 83, 84, 86, 89, 9 °- 
York, 55, 56,69,77,78 n„ § 3 , 83,84,88, 90, 93 - 94 * 


^6i 97. 

Pk-neierlekh, D- h report on contents nf Bohun tomb, 154- 
Plump ton of Old Penrith (Cumberland), Bcmda in 
Ravenna Cosmography* 24- 

Pompeii, female Satyr suckling a fewm rtMuMtim 
Vi I In dm MistcrL 170 w,: Urtudo in Stabtan Baths* 


Portodflssifii tantdentified place in Smtland T 15^ 43 " 

PortLi Abonc t set Punctuolua * 

Prcmarin. arms of, 140. 

Presidium, perhaps Camuloscssa Prai:^idium p now uutlc 
Gfcg T 14, 19s 27, 43-4, 

Prior, E. S rp on alabaster carvings, cited, 51 rt 
Prison, representation of + In alabaster carvings, 72-5. 
Procopius, on Lcpcii Msgna + cited* 166. 

Ptolemy’s Geography* cited K 2^91 and tEnjugbout Cnm- 
mentary, Zi-SQ- 

Punctuobke (Portu A bone)* Avon croaftuig near Gacr- 


went, 4, 5, 1 ?, 44’ 

Purocorovuvi^ (Durocornavss), 
Cornvrall, 17^ 44- 


unidentified place 


in 


Qusayr d Amra p Baths at, 193- 

Ramsey, William of, seal of, tit ft. 

Ran worth (Norfolk), painting of Si. Michael at, 67 h. 
Ratae Coritanorum, m Ratecorion. 

Rattcorioo (Ratae Coritanomm) H now I^ic^tcr. 4* 9, 

44, 

Ravattrnium t unidentified piace in Scotland^ 19* 44. 
Raven* symbol of St. Oswald, 1 

Ravengla£3 (Cumberland), Cantivcnti in Ravenna 
Cosmography, io t » 7 * „ L „ . 

Ravenna Cosmography: British Section, t-^o* area 
covered, 1; MSS., 1 itr T Partbey and Finder's edtrion, 
2: no pciSt-Roman influence in, 3; Sources, t, j, 13* 
Ravouia (Eraboniacum),MWKirkby Tbom w 5, to* u, 1S, 

44* 

R^vtoincsss, unidentified rivir in S. England, zo, 44 - 
Raymond, Thomas, Autobiography of, passage on 
Westminster Abbey recluse cited, 159-60. 
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Rizilns (Switzerland), wall-painting of St. Oswald at, 
107. 

R dot-din, see ZerdotaJia. 

Regains. unidentified island off \\\ Scotland, 20 , 44. 

Reliquaries* containing remains of St r Oswald at 
Solothum, 113; at Zug, itS-tg. 

Ri bcli ester (Lines r )., Bresnetcnaci Yeteranorum in 
Ravenna Cosmography. 9, to, 25. 

Richard II, Westminster Abbey recluse visited by, 159. 

Richborough (Kent)* Rutupis in Ravenna Cosmography, 

44 j 

Ripon* Marquess of, alabaster carvings formerly belong¬ 
ing to, 66 t 67, 68 n. 

Ripon (Yorks,), fragment of alabaster table in Cathedral* 
100, 

Robert of Knaresbornngh. St., 151. 

Roccstcr (Staffs,), perhaps Ycratino in Ra venna Cwmo- 
graphy, 48. 

Rochester (Kent), Durobrabis in Ravenna Cosmography* 

33 + 

Roches ter* High (Northumberland), Bremenium in 
Ravenna Cosmography, 25. 

Roculx* Eustace du, marriage with Agnes de Trazegnies! 

* 35 ; 

Romr: Dominant Palace, 192; Dooms Aurea, 192; 
Hadrian's Villa (Tivoli), 192: Lesser Baths at, i6S h 
tqa. 

Roscoff (FinistereJ* alabaster carving at* 73, 96. 

Rosenstaln, Ulrich, sculptor, 113-14. 

Rouen (Seine- 1 nferieure) K alabaster carvings in Museum, 
78 ft. r medieval representation of Hell Mouth at, 
$9. 

Royal Arms of England, on St. Oswald's shield at Zug, 

** 3 + 

Rudgc Uup T The, 4. 13, 23, 24, 47. 

Kumabo* unidentified place in Northumberland or 
Lothian, 19, 44. 

Rut Chester (Northumberland), Vindovab in Ravenna 
Cosmography , 49. 

Rutland, Duke of, alabaster cartings belonging to, 73, 

^ 74^ 7 6 - 77- 82 it,, &J, 92* 93* 94. 

Rutupis, now Richborough, 4, 18. 44. 

Sabretha: H Gc™W Baths, 194; Office Baths, testudo in. 
177; House at, pavements in. 193; Theatre Baths, 
stucco rosette from, 1S6 teitudu from, 177. 

Museum, mosaics in, 180 it. 

St. Albans (Herts.), Virolanium in Ravenna Cosmo- 
graphv P 49. 

Saint- A vit -1 es-Guespiercs (Ptiy-de - Dome), a| tar-pi tec at, 
74, 82 89, 96. 

St T Gall (Switzerland}, cult of St. Oswald at. 104, 105, 
122. 

Saint-Ld (Normandy)* alabaster table in Grille Col¬ 
lection, 71, 72* 96. 

St. Maurice, arms of family of, 135 n r 

St, Sulpict:, Ebrard dc, arms of, 12S ft. r 129. 

Salmis, probable now (a) Dnntwfch, 5, 7, 17, 44- 
(h) NantwkH, 9, iH, 44, 

Salisbury (Wilts,), Cathedral, early heraldic glass in, i6i* 
162. 


Salome, alabaster carvings representing: dancing before 
Herod* 99. soo; wounding the Baptists head, 100. 
Salzburg (Bavaria), figure of -St. Oswald in wall-painting 
in the Nonnhcrg* IJ 5 it, 

Sandonin* unidentified place, perhaps near Chester, $, 
*8. 45 - 

Santiago de Compostela (Spain), alabaster tables at, 98, 
Saponis, a Western Isle, 20, 45. 

Sardatius, a source for Ravenna Cosmography, t r 
Sarny* unidentified river in Devon* 15* 19, 45, 

Satyr, Female, suckling a kid* (?), subject of mosaic at 
Lcpcis Magna* 179. 

Scadum Namorum (laea Dumnoniorum)* now Exeter, 
3 > J 7 « 35 - 

Scetis, now' Skye* 20, 45. 

Schaff hausen .(Switzerland), chapel of St- Oswald at, 105* 
112; relics of Sl Oswald at T tit-12, 113, 
Schwarzach* arms of, 140-1* 

Scropc: arms of* 141-4; impaling Wells, T41. 

Agnes* daughter of 4th Lord Scropc, ree Boynton. 

Archbishop, arms of* 141, 143. 

Geoffrey, arms of, 142. 

Sir Henry, 3rd Lord Scropc, bequests to Westminster 
Abbey recluse in will of. 157; arms of, 141-4; 
marriage to Philippa de Brian* 144; marriage to 
Joan Holland, widow of Edmond de Langley, 142, 
143, 144; will of, 142. 

Sir Henry (of Bolton), arms of* 143, 144. 

Sir Stephen and Margery his wife, daughter of 
John Lord Wells, anna of, 142. 

William, archdeacon of Durham* memorial brass with 
arms of, 142. 

Segloes (l*o€US Selgovctisis), unidentified place in 
Selkirkshire, 15; 19, 44. 

Scgoing, Charles, on the ombre, cited, 128- 
SegunUo (Scgontio), now Carnarvon, 4, iR, 45 r 
Senna, unidentified river on S. coast, 20. 45. 

Sep ti mi us Scvrrus, and his family, medallion represent- 
mg, 192. 

Scrduno* now r WalkgAd, 19, 45. 

Set time? (Italy), reredns sit San Benedetto at* 72. 

Sha'arsh (Syria), Baths at* 193* 

Shadow* or Ghost, as a charge in Heraldry* by H* Stan¬ 
ford London* 125-49, 

ShchM (Syria), Bath-building at, 193. 

Sigismund* Archduke, feud with Weingarten monastery* 

It2. 

iSifChester (Hams), Caleba Axbatium in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 7, 26. 

Skye (Western hies), Scetis in Ravenna Cosmography, 


45 - 


SI igo of Carmyic* aims of. 129 w. 

Smetri* unidentified place in S. Scotland, 19, 45. 
Smcmadum. unidentified place in S. Scotland, 19* 45. 
Subrica, a Western Mc % 20, 4O. 

Sodiainam, an Irish river, 2o g 46, 

Solothurn (Switzerland)* reties of St. Oswald at T 113,115. 
Spener, P. J.* on umlrrated charges, cited, 129. 

Spey, River, probably Tucssis in Ravenna Cosmography* 


47 - 


Statues, in St. Oswald's church, Zug* 113* 
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Stetuhuse: arms of, f 30 fl,, 132, i$zn„ 133. 134, 135. 
Wiliam, Seigneur de, arms on seal of, 131-2. 

Stodoion, unidentified place in S. Scotland* 19, 46. 

Stony hurst (Lanes.)* College, alabaster caning at, 57, 
5 s * 

Sturm, Dietrich* canon of Zurich, search for relics of 
St. Oswald by* ui“iZi 

Subdohiadon, unidentified place in S. Scotland* 19* 46. 

Susuni, a Western I&Ie* 20, 46. 

Swale (Yorks ft perhaps DuroSavi in Ravenna Cosmo- 
grapHv, 33, 

Swcveghem; Amoud van, arms of, 130 ft.; see also 
Steenhuse find Zwevcghcm. 

Switzerland: cult of St. Oswald in, 103-23; Dedications 
to St, Oswald, List of, 121-2, 

Syria, King of, arms attributed to* 148. 

Tabs* unidentified place, perhaps on river Tay, if* 19, 
4 6 r 

Tadrasttr (Yorksft formerly Calcaria s 43. 

Tadoriton, unidentified place in S t Scotland, 19, 46. 

Taft River (S. Wales)* perhaps lam ion in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 15* 46. 

Tagea, unidentified place in Scotland, 19* 46. 

Tamar, River (Devon), Tamaris in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy* 13, 15, 46. 

Tamaris, now river Tamar, 13* 15, 17, iq 7 

Tamest, perhaps Thames ferry at Dorchester, 7, iS* 
46. 

Tamioti, perhaps river Taft 15; 20* 46. 

Taiiiatide, now Thane t, 16, 50. 

Temple* The* represented in alabaster carving and on 
medieval stage, 09, 72-3. 

Terdcc, unidentified Irish river* 20, 4 b. 

Tcrmonin, unidentified place in Devon, 17, 47. 

Test, River* probably Traxtda in Ravenna Cosmography* 

Than el. Isle of s Taniatidc in Ravenna Cosmography* 16* 
jo. 

Tfiann (Abase)* alabaster carving at, 59 *f. t 61 w. 

Thenae (Tunisia), Baths at* 193, 

Thomas* St., depicted receiving the Virgin's girdle, 69. 

Thomas Becket* St,* alabaster tables representing, 99. 

Thom bom ugh (Yorks.)* Coctabactonion in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 26. 

Tiles, plain* found in Bakun tomb, 154-5. 

Tinea, now the river Tyne* 20, 47. 

Toulouse (Haute Garonne), alabaster carving in Museum* 
So ft.* S3. 

Towcester (Northantsft laciodulma in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy. 35, 

Ttmucley Plays, see under Plays* Medieval Religious. 

Traxula, probably now the river Test* 15, 19, 47. 

Timmies: amis of* 128, 129, 130-5. 140 ft.; branches 
of family, 132 133. Crest of, 133 ft. Seals of, 133. 

Agnes dc, marriage to Eustace du Roculx, 135+ 

Ameau, 134*.; seals of, 132, 133. 

Ansel de, anus of, 131 ft. 

Gillcs I. Gillian 1c Coumgcux, 127 ft* 

Gibes II, seal of, 130* 

Gilks III, 135. 


Michaul batard dc* aims of, 133-4. 

Otto or Ostca de, arms of, 131. 

Otto IV, arms of, 135, 

Otto VI, seals of, 132, 133. 

Treatise an Heraldry, by Archdeacon Woodward, cited s 
127. 

Tree of Jesse* tee Jesse. 

Trimuntium (Trimondum), now Ncwstcad, Roxburgh¬ 
shire s 14, 47+ 

Triion, emerging from sea, subject of mosaic at Lepeis 
Magna, 179, 

Tuessis, probably the river Spey* 15* 19, 47. 

Turcnne, Vicamtc dc, arms of, 135 ft, 

Tulbury (Staffs.), alabaster industry at* 55, 

Tyne, River, Tinea in Ravenna Cosmography, 47+ 

Ugnilcntum, unidentified place in Scotland, 19, 47, 
Uguesta, unidentified place-name in Scotland, 19, 47, 
Llpton, Nicholas* on umbrated charge, cited* 126, 135. 
Urfc* Armorial d\ cited* 133 ft. 

Oshbomc, William, Keeper of Westminster palace, and 
the abbey plumber, lead stolen by, 156. 

L'sk, River, Isca in Ravenna Cosmography, *5, 35. 
Utrecht (Holland), relic ot" St, Oswald's head at, 119 tr. 
Utricon ion Contoviomm ( Vi riconinm Comoviorum) ( 
now Wroxcter, i8 r 47, 

Uttoxtier (Staffs.)* perhaps Veratinoin Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 48. 

Uxell* unidentified place-name in 8. Scotland, 19, 47. 
Uxdis, unidentified place in Devon* 13, 17, 47. 
Uxdludamo, now probably CastJestcads, 13, 19, 47. 

Yalteris (Vcrtcrac), now Brough under Slainmore* 5* iS, 

48. 

Van der Straten-Ponthoz* on Traaegnies arena* cited, 
129* 130. 

Varenncs, Marc. Gilbert de* on the ombre. cited H 12S* 
129. 

Vayrac* arms of, 128 ft. 

Vcctia, now' Isle of Wight, ib, 50. 

Velox* unidentified river in S, Britain, 3 Q t 48. 

Yelunia, probably now Balmuildy, 19, 48. 

\ elurcion, now Housesteacbp 19* 48. 

Venice (Italy), Sta„ Catering alabaster tables in, 98. 
Ycnti Cenomum (icinorum), now Caisior-by-Norwich* 

9* *s, 4** 

Venta Siurum (Silurutn), now Cucrwcnt, 4, 5, 17, 48, 
Vcnta Ydgaroui (Bdgarum), now Winchester* 5, 17, 48* 
Yenutio, unidentified place in S. Scotland, 19* 48, 

Vera tint?, perhaps Rooester or Utloxeter, 9, i8p 48. 
Vemilia* unidentified place in Devon, 17* 49+ 

Veromo* unidentified place in Scotland, 19, 49. 
Versailles (Seine). Museum* alabaster carving in* 53 ft.* 
64, 65 ft. 

Ycrterac, see Vahcris. 

Vcrtcvia, unidentified place in Devon* 17* 49. 

Vcrtis, unidentified place near Droitwieh* 5, 17, 49. 
Yerulamium, see Virolaninm. 

Veniers (Belgium), alabaster carving In T 66* 

Vexmuelf medieval representation of Hell Mouth, at, 

S9- 
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Victoria anU Albert Museum: Alabaster carvings in. 6z, 
(4 u., 65, fib, 6S, 73. 74, 75, ?b, 79 > 8°> S2, R 3 - 8 4 - 
86 S7 w- t 9 *. 93 > 94 -. 95 > 97 - lo °. 

Victoria, im£daat£&cd pkbe in Scotland, 15* J 9 i Yh 

Vienna (Austria), alabaster carvings in, 67, 73, 101. 

\'m«m St-, relic of head of, 110. 

Ymdodadia, tw Bindogladia. 

Vindolar.de (Vintlrdarui), now ChesterhoLm. 3, 18, 49. 

Vindovala, now Rochester. 19, 49, 

Vinton, a Western Isle. 20, 49. 

Yinovia, now Binchester, 4, 18,49, 

Vire (Calvados), alabaster carvings in Museum, 80 Si. 

Viricoiutim Comuviomm, see U trkonium Cornovionim. 

Vifokmum (Vwulwnium), now St, Albany 4, rS, 49. 

Vividin, unidentilied river in E. Anglia, 24 , 49, 

Volitonio, perhaps DOW Cadik-r, 19. 50. 

Vuran, unidentified place-name in Scotland, nj, 50. 

Vulson de 111 Colombicrc, Marc, on the ombre, cited, 
128, [29. 

Wallscnd (Northumberland). Serduno in Ravenna 
Cosmography, 45- 

Ware, Abbot, Customary of, cited, 155. 

Wcdergrate, arms of, 130. 

Wcingartca (Swabia), foundation of monastery, 106; 
enrichment of monastery by Judith, wife of Well 
IV, in, 112; early MSS. at. Hi. 114-15: relics of 
St. Oswald at, iob, in, 11% 115. 

Wclf IV. Duke of Bavaria, St. Oswald patron of family 
of, 107; monastery at Weirgarten founded by, 10b; 
buried at Wcingartcn, tab; see utso Judith, his wife. 

Wells, arms of, ser Scrope. 

Western Isles in Ravenna Cosmography, ib, 20; Anas, 
22. A mm (Manna), 39. Arina, 23. Birila, 25. 
Boris (perhaps flute), 25. Cana (possibly Canna), 
27. Corsulu, 30. Cunis, 30. ICiroeda. 31, Eirimon, 
33. Elaviimi,33. Elctc. 33. F-sse, 34. Exoaades^ 34. 
Gmndcna, 35- Linnonsa, 38. Enngis, 38. It lagan- 
cia, 39, Ma'iona, 39. Makca (Mull), 50. Manna 
(Arran), 39. Mi nerve, 41, Sajmnis, 45. Scetis 
(Sky e), 45. Sobrica, 4b. Sttsura, 4b. V inion, 49, 

Westminster Abbey: Some Recent Discoveries in, 151- 
63; Girdle of the Blessed Virgin Maty, relic in 
possession of, 151; tjih-wmttiry heraldic glass, 
160-1; other heraldic glass, 161=2; relief ot St. 
Michael in, 67 «. 

Cell of the Recluse, 155-^0; two recluses at the same 
time, 156; allowances later paid to senior brethren 
in the monastery, 15b. 

Chapter House, heraldic glass in, ibi. 

St. Benedict's Chapel, entrance 1* cell of recluse dis¬ 
covered in, 157-bo; piscina in, 158; squint from 
cell of recluse, rj8. 

St. Edmund's Chapel, heraldic glass now in, 160 n. 

i6t. 

St. Erasmus Chmpel, built bv Elizabeth Wydcville, 
162. 

Si, John Baptist's Chapel, Bohun tomb in, 151-5. 

St. Nicholas Chapel, Rftbun tomb moved from. 153; 
heraldic glass in, tbt, 

N, Transept, piscina in, 158. 


ri. Transept, inscriptions on wall-painting of Si. 
Christopher, 162-3. 

Westminster Palace: Jewel House, Abbey recluse buried 
near, 156. 

Westminster: St Margaret's Church, recluse ot, 156*. 

Wetringen (Switzerland); altar dedicated to St. Oswald 
lit, 105, rzi; glass panels with figures of St. Oswald, 
117; relics of St. Oswald at, lit; figure of St. 
Oswald on choir-stalk at, j 18. 

Wickedness, symbolized in alabaster carvings, 76, 77. 

Wight. Uk of! Vectis in Ravenna Cosmography, 16, 50. 

Williams, John, Dean of Westminster and Bp, of Lincoln, 
arms of, in heraldic glass, ibi. 

Willibrord, fit., cult of St. Oswald spread by, 103. 

Winchester (Hants), Venta Vclgarom in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 5, 48. 

Wilmington* arms of h 147. 

Winter, Frederick: journey for relics of Si. Oswald by, 
110-11; letter brought to Ebtrhard by, 122-3. 

Wbcstine: arms of, 137* 13® i Isabelle de 3 a, arms and 
seats of t 138-9. 

Woodeason* perhaps Brinavis in Ravenna Cosmo¬ 
graphy, 7, 

Woodwind, Archdeacon John, Treatise on Heraldry, by* 
cited, 1*7, 

Work# of Armvrie, by John BosscwdI* on umbrated 
charges, eked, raft-7- 

Works of Mercy, alabaster carving representing, 72 n. 

Wroxeter (Salop), Utriconiati Comovinnim in Ravenna 
OwmOTgrtphy, 8* 47. 


York (Yorks.). Eburacum in Ravenna Cosmography, it, 
33; alabaster tables carv ed al, 53, 77; see also under 
Plays. Medieval Religious, 

Minster, memorial brass to William Scrope, arch¬ 
deacon of Durham. 142; arms of Scrope on wall of 
choir* 143 : arms of Scrape in clerestory glass, 141-4. 

YpoCdssa, see Epotessa. 

Ystwyth fCards ), luctius in Ravenna Cosmography, 15, 
36. 


Zacdracus, represented in alabaster carvings, 74, 77, 

Zciner, Lukas, glaes-paijilcr, 117. 

Zerdotalia (Rdotalia). now presumably Melandni Castle, 
5, i8 t 34* 5 e - 

Zug (Switzerland): cult of St, Oswald at, 107-33; 
mystery-plays on life of St. Oswald at. 1*0-1; glass 
pane! at Basel with arms of Zug and figure of St* 
Oswald, 1173 on trade-route through St. Gotbard 
Pass. 107-8* 

Chapel of Our Lady, 108. 

St. Michael's church, 107; altar to St. Oswald at„ 109. 

St, Oswald’s church: building and furnishing of P 
109-14; Li-^t of BenefacEors, 109-10; relics of St* 
Oswald at* 110—13p relics of Tinian at, M3 fc 113. 

St. Wolfgang's church, altar of St. Oswald at, 109. 

Zurich (Switzerland); architect of Wasserkirtfae at, 113; 
dedication to St* Oswald at. 122; glass panels repre¬ 
senting St. Oswald tn National Museum, 118, 

Zurich Roll, cited. 140, 

Zwevcghem: arms of, 132 n r , 133; Sir also Swevcghcin. 
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